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© CHAPTER 1 


‘Watrza’ Scorr was born on the 15th of August, 
1771, in a house belonging to his father, situated at 
the head of the College Wynd, which hes since been 
removed to afford apace to the University buildi 
The two lower fiats of this tenement were occupied 
by another family; the third, which was accessible 
by a stair from behind, was the dwelling of Mr, 

falter Scott, the father of the poet, who was born 
in 1729. 

This gentleman was connected with opulent and 
influential families, still it does not appear thet any 
of these extended the hand of patronage to him in 
his outset in life. Walter, however, being of a clear- 
sighted, persevering disposition, having passed Writer 
tz the Signet in the twenty-eighth year of his age, 
managed to procure for himself asconsiderable share 
of professional business, and to accumulate « hand- 


some fortune. At the period when the son, who was 
afterwards to render wame so illustrious, was 
born, Mr. Ecott was a man, on the wrong 


side of forty, frugal and methodical in his habits, 9 
Haid dineglieriee fhe mee strict, sharp, and 
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honest in matters of business, and generally known 
an the honest wrifer—an appellation by no means 
proverbiel amongst lawyers.* In his political senti- 


-® The following is on extract from a HS. entitled + A Scotch Law. 





Job of the business, under the very nose of the preseat eolightened Ste- 
ibdepate of the county of Dames In what condition saust the lew 
that country be, where a simple case of debtor and ereditor oan be ao 
imnruly rou yi tre nage oe eens he 
signing harples, tilt their costs smount to opwards of one hundred pounds: 
(ouah; und Wheto the boos of eouteation in the plurality of cuss? pa fa 
his, might not amoant in value to as many pence. If there be one Desth, 
wartuet than another in a oemraty place, it must unquestionably be ce 
{hined for euch vultures as thote one of whom, we hve just been iar 
forwied, is (probably) gone Taras, to get. no doubt, his Dili taxed by his 
original employer. ‘The other, sscording to the course of usture, if not 
‘OFF yet, cannot tarry behind miaeh longer. If we may judge from oar- 
selvor, what « gratification would it uot be, s& & kind of set-off to 
‘ALA rnazin of wach repli, who thus ineatlably prey on the vitals of 
‘those who veature to spprosch them in thelr tag-rag-and-bob-tall eapacity,, 
to oe ‘ Auld Homie’ incewantly preparing them with (if with nothing 





‘then many stand a chases ofhazine thelr zoel 
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ments he was a whig, such as whigs of those days 
wore—jeslons of the pretensions of the aristocracy, 
sfeaid even of the memory of the violent spirit of the 
Jacobites, attached to the existing order of things for 
the cake of a quiet and peaceful life. In his religious 
opinions—~and he was nowise backward in professing 
thom—he was a striet Calvanistic Preabyterian. 

was withal a good man, and professed a great deal of 
geod humour, 

The wife of this gentleman, and mother of the 
fature poet, was Anne Rutherford, Her father, Dr. 
John Rutherford, was one of the founders of the 
medical school of Edinburgh, and a physician in 
extensive piactice. Her mother was a daughter of 
Swinton of Swinton, the representative of one of the 
most ancient and opulent families in Berwickshire. 
Mra. Scott was of small stature, and gan features ; 
and, previous to the birth of her first child, extremely 
delicate in her health. Her father took great pains 
with her education, placing her at Mrs. Euphemia 
Sinclair's school for young ladies, which was attended 
by many of the female nobility and gentry of Scot- 
land. Respecting the head of this seminary, Sir 
Walter once expressed himself thus:—" To judge 
by the proficiency of her echolars, although much of 
what is now called accomplishment might then be 
left untaught, she must have been possessed of un- 
common talents for education; for all the ladies at~ 
tending her echool had well cultivated minds, were 
fond of reading, wrote and spelled admirably, were 
well acquainted with history aud with the belles let~ 
tres, without neglecting the more homely duties of 
(gteranees redreesed Ja proper tine, withont the tek of being ruined 
aad. then only will the wanton and may unprineipled 
livery the Bel toe Sethe, and al’ tex tod here foe? end 
evecywhere, ‘munled; sack consequently, prevented from et 
hing the ware Sno Ur rnkin ures, der lo am bee repress 

trident, Asatlons sétiee, and pltimete aobbery.* 
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the needle and accompt book ; all of them were per- 
fectly well bred in society.” Sir Walter continued— 
‘That his mother and many othera of Mrs. Sinclair's 
pupils were sent, eccording to a fashion then prevalent 
in in good society, to be fosthed off by the Honourable 
lady who trained her young friends 
a a style of manners which would now be considered. 
Prtsgeig atiff. For instance, no young lady in sit- 
ever to touch the back of her 
ohne Such was the effect of this early training 
upon the mind of Mrs. Scott, that even when she 
approached her eightieth year, she took as much 
care to avoid touching her chair with her back, as if 
she had been still under the astern eye of Mra. 
Ogilvie.” She was a of much shrewdness, 
pometse wed of a large of anecdote ; like her hus- 
she was strictly pious, and much in the habit of 
reading books of devotion; she was frugal in her 
fond economy, but without meanness, and in 
her charities she was unbounded; her servants were 
often engaged in errands of mercy. 

The fruit of this union was a family of ten chil- 
dren. Of these, Sir Walter Scott, the subject of our 
narrative, was the third. None of the others attained 
to any distinction; and with the exception of his 
younger brother, Thomas, none of them ever were 
so intertwined with the after-events of his life, as 
to render their appearance in this volume neces~ 
sary. We therefore in a few words dispose of them 
here. Robert, the eldest born, died captain of « 
veesel in the East India Company's service. John, 
the second, who, after suffering many years of bad 
health, died in his father’s hen fi in Edinburgh, held 

commission of majgr in © 78th regiment of 
saothar deophin que ot born, ‘Dune iv oct 
er daughter was le iel, the youngest 
son, served in Holland under Bir Ralpit Apercromby, 
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ag a lieutenant in the 5th regiment of foot. He sub- 
sequently left the army, and commenced business in 

Leith, a a merchant, Haying suffered many severe 
losses, he went abroad, where he remained some 
thme, but returned in bad health to his father's house, 
where he died. Anne Scott is said to have been ex- 
tremely handsome, of a mild and amiable disposition, 
and « great favourite with her brothers. If Mr. and 
Mrs. Scott had any more children, their names have 
not survived. In their boyhood, the brothers were 
remarkable for nothing but good health and untameable 
spirits; while in manhood they performed, with 
more or less ability, the duties of their station, and 
dedicated tMeir leisure hours to the pursuit of auch 
pleasures as they were ble of enjoying. With 
this short notice, we leave to tarn to the imme~ 
diate subject of our narrative. 

Sir Walter, according to the accounts given of him 
by his nurse, was “as fine sonsy a bairn as ever a 
woman held in her arms.” He had attained his 
twenty-second month, and could alresdy walk pretty 
well for a child of his age, when the girl was awakened 
by his scroams one morning, between one and two 
o'clock. She lifted him from the bed, and set him 
on hia feet, but he fell to the floor. Mrs. Scott was 
immediately alarmed, and a messenger sent off in 
haste for her father, Dr. Rutherford, every effort of 
whose skill was tried in vain, Walter's right leg was 
cold as marble. The cause of his lameness was, in 
all probability, @ paralytic affection, superinduced, or 
at least aggravated, by a scrofuloug, habit of body.— 
This account of Scott's lameness is more probable 
than that which represents it 2s having been caused 
by a fall. The nurse ralsied the “whole of the cir- 
cumstances, many years » With so much 
simplicity, and with suel? minutegess of detail, as 
fully chowed how deeply the events of that night had 
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beer intprinted on her mamory. Her statement was 
corroborated by another female domestic, who resitied 
in the family at the time of the unfortunate occur 
rence, which cleared the nurse from the imputation 
of carelessness, 

Be the cause of his lameness, however, what it 
amight, it is certain that his general health suffered 
severely. The “sonsy bairn” continued for upwards 
of two years a pining child; and it was only at the 
end of that period that he became able to move about 
a litde upon crutches. After recovering thus far, 
however, he continued slowly but steadily to gain 
strength ; until in his fifth year, he was so far reso~ 
‘vered, that his anxious parents could venffire to trust 
‘him out of their sight. 

Ia the meantime, Mr. Scott removed his dwelling 
from the head of the College Wynd, which must 
then have been much more confined, and equally 
dirty as now, to a new and more commodions house 
in George’s Square, at that period the most fashion. 
able quarter of the city. The infant eye was here 
allowed to dwell upon a less confined and more 
cheerful scene. The neighbouring meadows allowed 
him to enjoy the pure country air in the arms of his 
nurse, It ia impossible to say how far the scenes 
and persons immediately around him might, even at 
thia early period of his life, have left lasting impres- 
sions upon his mind; put, im all probability, it is to 
some adventure in this neighbourhood that we are 
indebted for the following passage in “My Aunt 
Margaret's Mirror,’—a cireumstance strongly corzo- 
borative of a very general belief, that the passions 
stirred upin the breast of childhood long survive the 
images of their exciting causes, winding through 
human life like » stream whose source ig, hidden.— 
“‘Evory step of ths way I have passed throngh 
the green already mentioned, has for nf something 
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of en early remembrance. There is the stile, at 
which I can recollect a cross child’s-maid upbraiding 
me with my infirmity, as she lifted me coarsely and 
carelessly over the flinty steps, which my brothers 
traversed with shont and bound. I remember the 
suppressed bitterness of the moment, and, conscious 
of my own inferiority, the feeling of envy with 
which I regarded the essy movements and clastic 
steps of my more happily formed brethren. Alas! 
these goodly barks have all perished on life’s wide 
ocean, and only that which seemed so little sea- 
worthy, as the naval phrase goes, has reached the 
when the tempest is over.” 

The following anecdotes referring to this period of 
‘his life may serve to indicate his temper and turn of 
mind asa child. One nursery~maid seemed long to 
retain a vivid recollection that he was frequently too 
many for her, remarking that he often kept the nur- 
sery in a hullabulloo, using his stilts upon his brothers 
‘upon the sights provocation.” “ Upon one otca+ 
sion the cook-maid had angered him, when he, to 
punish her, drowned a whole litter of puppies in the 
water-cistern.” That day at dinner he refused to eat 
any, well knowing where the water was taken from, 
with which the broth was made ; an investigation was 
naturally set on foot in consequence of such an unu- 
sual phenomenon, when Walter's trick was brought 
to light, and he laughed heartily when he saw most of 
the family vomiting the nauseous broth. One more 
anecdote of his infancy, and we will leave this part of 
the subject. Even when a child in his fifth year he 
was happy in a thunder-storm. A iolent tempest of 
this description happening to break over the town one 
afternoon, when ‘cripple Wattie’ commenced ca- 
pering about on his stilts; th® reat of the frightened 
children wefe collected Mito the nursery by their 
scarcely less frightened attendants. “Wattie had made 
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his e1 and could nowhere be seen; the anxious 
parents became alarmed at his absence, and the ser- 
Yants were sent off in all directions in search of him. 
No tidings however could be learned of the missing 
favourite, until accidentally one of the men-servants 
had occasion to go to the back garden, where, to his 
surprise, he found Wattie lying on his back, clepping 
his little hands at every flash of lighting, and crying 
“bonnie, bonnie.” He was carried into the house 
drenched with rain, kicking and screaming with vexa- 
tion at being disturbed. In these trifling incidents 
may be discerned traces perhaps of a slight degree of 
that irrascibility generally attendant upon protracted 
sickness, but at the same time of a tempsr inclining 
to drollery, bold and fearless, determined to keep its 
own under every disadvantage, and claiming kindred 
with the beautiful and sublime. 

In his sixth year Walter was sent to the care of his 
paternal fone at Sandy Knowe, in the hope 
that the free life of a country boy might confirm his 
health. Sandy Knowe is situated near the border 
line of the rich arable strath of the Tweed, where 
the land rises towards the wild pasture lands of the 
Lammermuirs, Mr, Robert Scott, although an 
enterprising agriculturist, was by no means 6 wealthy 
man, and he had a numerous family. The farm- 
house is built on a brachead, beneath the shelter of 
rade crags on which the tower of Smailholm stands. 
But we have the following beautiful sketch of the 
scene in Marmion : 


** And feeling? roused in life's first day 


‘Though vo broad ritar wept aloog 
‘To claim perehanes herale song 3 © 
20 in eammer gale 
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‘Though seatee a puny streamiet’s 
Claimed homage from = shepherd's teed ; 
‘Yor was postic ivan 


‘Lay velvet tufts of loveliest green + 
‘And well the lonely infant knew 
Receaies where the wall-flower grow } 
‘And boney-eaekle Loved to crew] 

‘Up the low crag and ruined wall, 
‘deemed such nooks the sweetest ahade 


Of foragers, who with headlong force, 

Down from that strength had spurr‘d their horse, 
‘Thels southern rapine to renew 

‘Far in the distant Cheviot's blues 

‘And home returning, fl'd the hall 

‘With revel, wassel-route and brawl.” 


The impression this scene made on the infant mind 
of Scott must have been great, which retained its 
strength for upwards of thirty years, at which the 
foregoing description was penned. 

The master of the mansion is spoken of by his 
grandson in these words :-—‘ The poet’s grandfather, 
though both descended from, and allied to, several 
respectable Border families, was chiefly distinguished 
for the excellent good sense and independent spirit 
which enabled him to lead the way in agricultural 
improvement,—then a pursuit abandoned to persons 
of a very inferior description. emory was long 
preserved in Teviotdale, and still survives as that of 
an active anil intelligent farmer, and the father of s 
family, all of whom were distinguished by talents, 
probity, and remarkable in the pursuits which 
they adopted.” The fate'of the old gentleman was 

3B 
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not exempted from that usual to improyera, a race of 
men who teach others how to acquire riches, but 
seldom, if ever, secure any portion of the golden bait 
to themselves. 

A story, introduced into the preface of Guy Man- 
nering by Sir Walter, gives a happy idea of this land. 
improver of the beginning of the eighteenth century. 
“My grandfather, while riding over Charterhouse 
Moor, then a very extensive common, fell suddenly 
among a large band of gipsies, who were carousing 
in hollow of the moor, surrounded by bushes, They 
instantly seized on his horse’s bridle with many 
shonta of welcome, exclaiming, (for he was well 
known to them,) that they had often lined at hia 
expense, and he must now stay and share their good 
cheer. My ancestor wasa little alarmed, for like the 
goodman of Lochside, he had more money about his 
person than he cared to risk in such socisty. How- 
ever, being naturally a bold, lively-spirited man, he 
entered into the humour of the thing, and set down 
to the feast, which consisted of all the varieties of 

me, poultry, pigs, and so forth, that could be col« 

cted by a wide and indiscriminate system of plunder, 
‘The dinner was avery merry one, but my relative got 
a hint from some of the older gipsics to retire just 
when— 


¢¢ The mirth end fun grew fast end furiows.”* 


and mounting his horse accordingly, he tock a French 
leave of his entertainers. 

Corresponding with this picture of the gude- 
oan of Sandy Kfowe, is 2 story which was current 
at the period, that he and his gudewife had made a 
run-away marriage. But as this report took its rise 
from a disappointed female servant who,lived in the 
house at the time of the tharriage, we cannot place 
great reliance upon it. « 
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‘The appearance of the old gentleman af the tins 
of his grandson's visit, ia thus described : 


tthe thatched mansion’s grey-halred sires 
good, 


Sir Walter's grandmotbor was alive at the time of 
his visit to Sandy Knowe, bat of her no record has 
been preserved. More is remembered of “ Aunt 
Jenny,” whp devoted herself from the first to her 
“‘puir lame laddie,” with all a mother's love. Sho 
watched and cherished him, gaarded him from acei~ 
dents, and‘coddled him with little dainties, She 
possessed an immense store of ballads, snd told tales 
to amuse his waking hours, and sung him to sleep at 
nights. For a course of years she continued these 
unremitting attentions; and well did her favourite 
bairn repay her affection. 

‘There were two more of the old man’s grandchil- 
dren residing at Sandy Knowe when Walter arrived, 
both of whom were younger than the stranger, and. 
they considered him es a famous play-fellow. His 
own recollections of this period of hia life forma a 
sketch in his own vivid colouring, but opposing Aunt 
Jenny's opinion of her favourite. He saye— 


‘© For I was wayward, bold, and wild, 
A sslt-will'd imp, a grandamie's childs 
‘But half a plague and halts jews, 

_, Was nil endared, beloved, carest.” 


We can have little doubt that it was during his 
residence a, Sandy Knowe, first germs of those 
conceptions to which he Swed his future fame were 
Planted in hie mind. The intensity with which he 
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‘bas been able to identify himself with the feelings 
which animate the “ farmer’s hs’,” could never have 
been awakened in after life. He was a lodger in 
that abode of homely shrewdness and glowing com- 
fort. Ifhe had been wholly educated in Edinburgh, 
he might have imagined the humour of Dandie Din- 
mont's character, but he could never have realised 
the warmth of his affections. Here he had learned 
from experience how much nobility of sentiment was 
consistent with what appears to the affected children 
of the fashionable circles mere ignorance; and he 
‘was taught to feel the difference between trno worth 
and refinement, and when in after yeqrs he sought 
for heroes to his tales, he had no prejudices to lay 
aside, and threw himself boldly into the arms of nae 
ture at once. 

The pious excitement which had breathed over the 
roral life of Scotland made a strong impression on 
him. In his poems, when describing some of the 
visitors at his grandfather's, he makes honourable 
mention of 


*———--——tha venerable priest, 
Our frequent sad familisr guest,— 
‘Whos life «ad manners well eoold paint 
Alike the student and the mint.” 


But there were also persons of an entirely different 
character, who would at times make their appearance 
at Sandy Knowe ; for, in speaking of the original of 
his Meg Merrilies, he says, ‘When a child, and 
among the sceneg which she frequented, I have often, 
heard these stories, and cried piteously for 
Jean Gordon, Notwithstanding the failure of Jean's 
issue, for which “ Weary fa’ the waefu’ woodie,” = 

ddaughter survived her, whom I emember to 
ve seen. That is, as Ur. Johnston hed a shadowy 
recollection of Queen Anne, a3 a Stately lady in 
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wack, adorned with diamonds, se my memory ig 
asunted with a solemn remembrance of a woman of 
nore than female height, dressed in a long red 
doak, who commenced acquaintance by giving me 
im apple, bat whom nevertheless, I looked on 
with as much awe as the future Doctor, High 
Church and Tory as he was doomed to be, could 
look upon the queen. I conceive this woman to 
have been Madge Gordon.” Tales of that savi 

life which had long maintained its amid 

vancing civilization, were the mi which ciren~ 
lated sound the fire as young Boots clung to the 
knees iis er, and a stray specimen 
of the tribe aces survived to Tid guar 

probability to the dreams which those wild Stories 


jured up. 

one same remark holds good with regard to his 
aunt's many tales of border strife, and her snatches 
of old songs. The neighbourhood around Smailholm 
is haunted ground. In front rise the wizard Kildor 
hills ; behind, the no less wizard tower of Learmont. 
Storied Melrose and Dryburgh peep from le 
shade, and the ‘broom o’ the Cowden knowes” si 
waves on the one hand, while, ‘“ Yarrow braes”’ 
and “‘Gala water" rise and roll on the other. With 
what intenseness of reality then muat the lovely 
creations of the Scottish muse have presented them- 
selves to young Scott—how deeply must they have 
impressed themselves on his belief, and intermingled 
with his being, when the scene of every legend lay 
spread out before him. There is egmething in thie 
Blending of fiction and truth, which? to the mind of 
# child, is almost equivalent to reality. 

‘We have been unable to ascgrtain how long Walter 
resided at Saady Knows ; Rt on the death of her 
Sather, the warm-hearted “and inigfetigable Aunt 
Jenny took up*her residence in Kel thither 


the child of so many cares accompanied her. Miss 
Seott inhabited 2 small house in the east corner of 
the churchyard called ‘‘ The garden,” which was her 
own property. Ata short distance, and in a hense 
which communicated by means of a lane with Miss 
Jenny's, resided her sister Mrs. Curl. The nieces 
who had resided at Smailholm accompanied their 
annt to Kelso as well as Walter. Misa penny ee 
a deal in the most genteel soci t the place 
ie, and was highly ex! esteemed al who know 
or. 

The parish school-honse was also in the church- 
yard; and the increasing years and stature of her 
juvenile relatives, together with the immedrate vicinity 
of the place of instruction, determined the good lady 
to send them to school. Every one must remember 
the strange feelings with which they first entered 
within the boundaries of the dominic's dominion. 
A large room, filled with long wooden benches, cross- 
ing ond re-crossing each other, is occupied by 
ry) mn sorted into classes; each, with real or pre= 
tended interest muttering to itself in half-artioulated 
Bounds the lessons it will be shortly called upon to 
repeat alond, At one end of the apartment is a man 
ensconced in a desk, with a band of youngsters 
drawn up around him. They have all books in their 
hands, and he has a large black strap Jaying beside 
him, curiously cut at one end into long narrow stripes, 
which forms his sceptre of rule, and well known by the 
wcholars under the appellation of the “‘tawse.” The 
constrained attitudes of the children, and their sub- 
daed, slightly tremulous voices, convince the spectator 
that it is no play that is going forward. If it be 
winter, # clear turf fire is burning in the grate, and 
‘the thin blue smoke dancing up the chimney. 
Of it be summery the wit are all open, and the 
snild air enters refreshingly through* them, besring 
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upon its wings the sweet smell of flowers, or the 
cireling boom of the wild bee. The door opens, and 
the new comer ia ushered in. In s moment all is 
silent, and the intense gaze of the silent imps, and 
the whole scene appeal the little stranger, who, hold- 
ing fast by the hand of his friendly conductor, and 
stuffing the thumb of his disengaged hand into his 
month, advances with fear and trembling towards the 
amaster of the place. 

The teacher to whose care Scott was entrusted when 
first introduced to a school, was not of a character 
and eppesrance to assuage the fears of her new pupil ; 
he was 2 atrgnge, uncouth-looking person, with a two- 
storied wig, blind of an eye, and withal the worst 
tempered man in Britein. His name was not leas 
tremendous than himself—it was Lancelot Whale. 

Our information, respecting the literary qualifica- 
tions of this schoolmaster, is less precise than that 
which relates to his figure and temper; and as little 
do we know of the progress which his pupil made in 
Jearning while under his care. Walter remained 
only one year at this school, and during that time he 
was engaged in learning Latin, from which we infer 
that Aunt Jenny had taken upon herself the charge 
of initiating him into the earlier branches of learning. 

It was long recollected by Sir Walter Scott's 
schoolfellows, at the seminary of the redoubted 
Launcelot Whale, that he mingled little in their 
amusements. One gentleman, who appears to have 
paid more attention to the lame boy than his more 
thoughtless compeers, thus speaks of him:—“He 
was a studjous boy, who did not associate much with 
his echool-companions, which was ascribed to his 
being lame. The path from, the school-house to his 
aunt’s residence necessayly lay through the church- 
yard. A part of the enclosuregnot occupied as 
burying ggouhd, and called “the Knowes,” was the 
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play-ground of the school-boys. I recollect of him 
passing through this noisy scene to his aunt's, 
heedleas of the amusement of his echoolfellows. I 
do not remember that he was at this time partiealarly 
intimate with Mr. Bellantyne'a family. I think 
there were three of them at school,—David, the 
oldest aon, who went to sea, but returned in bad 
health, and died many years ago, James, and John.” 
Of these two last named gentleman we will have 
frequent occasion of speaking in the course of this 
volume, 

Scott appears to have formed no intimacy with any 
of his schoolmates at Kelso, He was among them, 
not of them, They knew him only as“a studious, 
quiet boy, who, so soon as the school broke up, 
pressed through the noisy and frolicsome throng 
with the aid of hia crutch, ssemingly unobservant of 
of all that wes passing around, and only anxious to 
shelter himself in the house of his aunt. He was 
sometimes seen riding about the outskirts of the 
town on a little poney, but his schoolfellows came 
into no closer contact with him. The habits of his 
aunt contributed also to keep him aloof from 
familiar intercourse with boys of his own age. She 
formed with her siater and the children a little social 
compact, scarcely dependant upon extraneous ob- 
jects for amusement. The ladies visited, and were 
on civil, but not intimate, terms, with their neigh- 
boura. Misa Jenny and her sister, though only 
daughters of 2 farmer, had good blood in their veing, 
and Jooked down with disdain on what they con- 
sidered the upsetfing pretensions of the rich shop~ 
Keepers of Kelso, who, on the other hand, conscious 
of their wealth, consi the mercantile profession 
more genteel than the agri . By these causes 
was Walter Scott's intercourse almost ox- 
clusively restrict ta tha siecle af his onnte and 
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cousins; and weak in body, and accustomed to their 
society, he does not seem to have entertained a de- 
sire for any other. 

But his father now began to think Walter suff- 
ciently strong to stand the tear and wear of the 
High School, end was naturally snxious thet aa little 
‘time should be lost, as possible, ere he commenced 
that course of education which has long been con- 
sidered, in Scotland, a necessary preparative for 
entering upon any of the liberal professions. Before 
recalling him to Edinburgh, however, another ex- 
periment was to be made upon his weak leg. Some 
married man had recommended a trial of the Bath 
waters, anf’ Jenny, whose home-loving disposition 
would never otherwise have dreamed of such a 
journey, undertook to be his guide and guardian to 
the healing springs. After this excursion, which 
had no effect, fs returned to the paternal mansion. 

He was now become a tolerably healthy boy; but 
his leg, which was still e: ly weak, and easily 
susceptible of fatigue, afforded matter of seriouk care 
to his parents. Every known remedy was tried, but 
in vain; and by the advice of a quack, of the name 
of Grabame, Walter was Isid on beds of leaves 
soaked or sprinkled with strong ale, but, as the 
reader will easily guess, with no beneficial result. 
Nature proved more efficient than art; for although 
he was at first regularly carried to school in the 
morning, and anxiously confided, while there, to the 
care of his younger but more robust brother Thomas, 
he came in time to be able to indulge in long rambles, 
end to take a part evenin the most boisterous amuse+ 
ments of his playmates. 

However indulgent his payents might shew them- 
selves, on agcount of his physical weakness, in every 
other respect, he, along with his bgothers, was sub- 
jected to & most strict system of discipline, His 
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father, methodical in every thing, insisted upon the 
‘host pnactual observance of family hours. Their 
food was wholesome and plentiful, but plain; and 
‘with that affectation belonging to acertain clast of 
citizens of the old school, any expression of prefer 
ence for one kind of food over another waa pro- 
hibited as a kind of crime. It was esteemed « vir- 
tue to appear ignorant of whether the food was 
palatable or not. 

In matters of religious discipline, if possible, 
greater strictness was observed, as beseemed the 
house of one who was 2 confidential friend of Dr. 
Erskine, and an elder of his session. e theatre 
‘was a forbidden place, At that period it was 
customary for the boys attending the High School 
to desire a play once a year. Attendance on the 
occasion was not compulsory, but payment of the 
ticket was. Old Mr. Scott duly paid the three shil- 
lings for each of his boys, but refused to permit them 
t enter the’unholy precincts; winding up the whole 
affair with the remark, “that he would rather give 
it to a cherity sermon!” 

But Sunday was the day on which the unbending 
strictness of the elder's discipline was shewn forth in 
all its terrors. Beyond enforcing the punctual at- 
tendance of hia whole household on divine service, 
duly forenoon and afternoon, he took no active part 
in the services of the day, although he watchfully 
superintended their observance. Young Walter 
‘would have been better pleased with ont-door amuse- 
ment than being gonfined for two long hours in the 
kirk, we may therefore conclude that his attention to 
the offices of devotion was not of an uninterrupted 
character. A large Negfoundland dog, belonging to 
‘the family, used irequentlygo come to church durmg 
service, and it wap a grand manceuvre on the part of 
‘Walter, who was generally on the loof-opt for him, 
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to open the door of the pew and let him quietly in. 
= followed, indi matter of omar , shy ool sa 
iles amon; youngsters, and reproving looks 
from the old people, To prevent this unsceely ane 
noyance, Mr, Scott ordered the dog to be tied up 
during church hours, which had the desired effect for 
two Sundays, but Neptune, not approving of hie con~ 
inement, seemed, as if by instinct, to know Sunday 
from the other days of the week, and ever afterwards 
embraced the first opportunity in the morning, of 
making his escape, and became more regular in his 
attendance on public worship than formerly. 

‘Whilst subjected to this family discipline, Walter 
was admitted to participate in the instruction afforded 
at the High Schoo}, and his name appears for the 
firat time in the register of that seminary, in October, 
1779, and he attended four seasons, viz., from his 
entrance till the commencement of the autumn vaca 
tion, in 1781, he belonged to the class of Mr. Luke 
Fraser ; from October 1781 till the autumn vacation 
of 1788, he was a pupil in the class of the rector, Dr. 
Alexander Adam. 

Mr. Fraser bore the character of one of the severeat 
disciplinarians even of the old school. He was a 
sound and critical scholar, and one of those pains 
taking teachers who will give his pupils a complete 
command of the language in which he undertakes 
to instruct them, if any one can. But however well 
calculated to impress an accurate knowledge of Latin 
‘upon the minds of those who went through the whole 
of the course, it would require ugeommon exertion 
on the part of any one, joining tho class midway in 
ite career, at once to keep pace with it in the daily 
exercises, and to work backwagd in order to obtain the 
same footing with his clay-fellows. ‘This must have 
‘been peculiarly difficult in the casqof Walter Scotty 
who, as wg fave previously noticed, had only re~ 
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ceived instruction in Latin, for a year, in the provin- 
cial school of Lancelot Whale, and was plunged at 
once into the class of this disciplinarian just as it was 
about to start on the third year of ite course. When 
we farther add that he was, according to the joint tes- 
timony of his mother, and a favourite domestic of the 
old lady, “a careless boy about his lessons, and that 
mo one ever knew how he got them,” we will not 
wonder that his knowledge of Latin was never very 
critical or accurate. Dr. Adam was the very reverse 
of Fraser. He was mild and gentle in his deport- 
ment, and one of those who valued language only 
for the information to which it gives us geen. The 

Wd natured gossiping tuition of the Doctor, while 
it touched upon one string of Scott's mind which 
afterwards vibrated eloquent masic, was il! qualified 
to mend the matter. Walter was equalled by fow 
of his schoolmates in his acquaintance with that maze 
of deaultory learning into which Adam was prone to 
guide them, and by his own testimony, he was 
zealous and regular Yn the mannfactare of the verai- 
fied exercises proposed to them, but in the real 
business of the class he was so far deficient that he 
was never known to attain a higher place than the 
eleventh. 

A very necessary part of the instruction, commu- 
nicated at a public school, is the knack of being able 
to keep ones place among his fellows; and in this 
branch of learning, Scott seems to have made greater 
progress than in Latin. At the first outset of his 
High School caregr, we find him carried to school 
by servant. ‘He was very fond of it,” said this 
man, which presents us with « touching picture of 
the weak and delicate poy, nestling on a friendly 
breast. By degrees he began to mingle more fully 
with his equala image, but met at first with an indif~ 
ferent reception; he was thrust about*and regarded 
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asa dull boy. One of hia juvenile misfortunes 
ought to be remembered :—the rest of the boys of 
George's Square had been amusing themselves by 
thrusting their heads through the rails which enclose 
the garden in its centre, Walter must needs repeat 
the operation, but his head, which seema to have 
been as much larger than that of ordinary children, 
as it eventually proved, if we may believe Allan 
Cunningham, smaller than that of ordinary men, 
stuck in the attempt, and he was kept in that 
Position until a blacksmith was sent for to relieve 


As he win strength, hia spirit assumed a 
firmer tone,"and he learned to make aggressors keep 
@ proper distance. He, whose little crutch had at 
an earlier ‘period kept the nursery in an uproar, 
made his sturdiest assailants quail beneath the 
weight of his club-foot. He fought hia way man- 
fully to an equality with his class-fellows, carrying 
home as trophies of his thousand fights, black eyes 
and bloody noses innumerable, and earning from the 
children’s maid the dainty epithet of “a weario 
laddie." One of his juvenile exploits he has him- 
self recorded thus,‘ The manning of the Cowgate 
Port, especially in snow-ball time, was also a choice 
amusement, as it offered an inaccessible station for 
the boys who used these missiles to the annoyance 
of the passengers. The gateway is now demolished, 
and probably most of its garrison lie as low as the 
fortress. To recollect that the author himself, how- 
ever naturally disqualified, was one of these juvenile 
dreaduonghts, is 8 sad reflection t8 one who cannot 
now step over a brook without assistance.” 

His most daring adventgre in these youthful 
battles must aot be omitga, re particularly as ho 
himgelf has deemed it y of celebration. In this 
fray it will be noticed that his brother Thomas, bis 
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ian when first committed to the perile of the 
figh School yards, stood side by side with him. It 
was then that he won that ardent, active, and en- 
during attachment which his brother displayed towards 
him in after life. Atthe conclusion of the enterprise 
we are about to quote, Sir Walter feclingly eulogises 
him in words of the fondest affection :-—‘ Of five 
brothers, all healthy and promising, in @ degree far 
beyond one whose infancy was visited by personal 
infirmity, and whose health after this period seomed 
jong very precarious, I am, nevertheless, the only 
survivor. The best loved, and the best deserving to 
be loved, who had destined ;this event to be the 
foundation of a literary composition, die * before his 
day,’ in a distant and foreign land ; and trifles assume 
an importance not their own, when connected with 
those who have been loved and lost. 

“¢It ia well known in the south that there is little 
orno boxing at the Scottish schools. About forty or 
fifty years ago, however, a far more dangerous mode 
of fighting, in parties or factions, was permitted in 
the etreets of Edinburgh, tothe great disgrace of the 
police, and danger of the parties concerned. These 
parties were generally formed from the quarters of 
the town in which the combatants resided, those of a 
particular square or district fighting against those of 
an adjoining one. Hence it happened, that the chil- 
dren of the higher classes were often pitted against 
those of the lower, each taking their side according 
to the residence of their friends. So far as I recollect, 
however, it was unmingled either with feelings of de- 
mocracy or arietcracy; or, indeed, with malice or 
ill-will of any kind towarda the opposite party. In 
fact, it was only a rough mode of play, Such con- 
feats were, however, ape pri with great vigour 
with stones, and gticks, and fisticuffy, when one part} 
dared to charge, and the other stood*their greund. 
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‘Of course, mischief sometimes happened, boys ara 
said to have been killed at these bickers, as they were 
called, and serious accidents certainly took place, as 
many contemporaries can bear witness. 

“The author's father, residing in George Squere, 
in the southern side of Edinburgh, the boys belonging 
to that family, with others in the square, were ar- 
ranged into a sort of company, to which a lady of 
distinction presented a handsome set of colours. Now, 
this company, or regiment, as a matter of course, 
was engaged in weekly warfare with the boys is~ 
habiting the Cross-causeway, Bristo Street, the Pot- 
ter-row—in short, the neighbouring suburbs. These 
last were clftefly of the lower ranks, bat hardy loons, 
who threw atones to s hair’s-breadth, and were very 
rugged antagonists at close quarters. The skirmishes 
frequently lasted for a whole night, until one party or 
the other was victorious, when if ours was successful, 
we drove the enemy to their quarters, and were 
usually chased back by the reinforcement of bigger 
lads who came to their assistance. If, on the con- 
trary, we were pursued, as was often the case, into 
the precincts of our square, we were, in our turn, 
supported by our elder brothers, domestic servants, 
and similar auxiliaries. 

"Tt followed, from our frequent opposition to each 
other, that, though not knowing the names of our 
enemies, we were yet well acquainted with their ap- 
pearance, and had nick-names for the most of them. 
One very active and spirited boy might be considered 
au the principal leader in the cohort of the suburbs. 
He was, I suppose, thirteen or furteen years old, 
finely made, tall, blue-eyed, with long fair hair, the 
very picture of ayouthful Goth. This lad was always 
first in the, charge, in the retreat—the 
Achilles at once and Ajax of the, Cross-causewaye 
He was too formidable to us not to Have & cognomel, 
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and like that of a knight of old, it was taken from the 
most remarkable part of his dress, being a pair of old 
green livery breeches, which was the principal part 
of his clothing ; for, like Pentepolin, according toDon 
Quixotte’s account, Green Breeks, 28 we always called 
him, always entered the battle with bare arms, legs, 
and feet. 

“'T¢ fell that once upon a time when the combat was 
at the thickest, this plobeian champion headed a charge 
#0 rapid and furious, that all fled beforehim. He was 
several paces before his comrades, and had actually 
laid his hands upon the partrician standard, when ono 
of our party, whom some mis-judging friend had 
intrasted with a couéeau-de-chasse, or hanger, inspired 
with a zeal for the honour of the corps, worthy of 
Major Sturgeon himeelf, struck poor Green Breeke 
over the head, with strength sufficient to cut him down, 
‘When this was seen, the casualty was so far beyond 
what had ever taken place before, that both parties 
fled different ways, leaving Green Breeks with 
his hair plentifully dabbled in blood, to the care of 
the watchman, who (honest man) took care not to 
now who had done the miachief. The bloody hanger 
was thrown into one of the Meadow ditches, and 
solemn secrecy was sworn on all hands, but the re- 
morse and terror of the actor were beyond all bounds, 
and his apprehensions of the most dreadful charactor. 
The wounded hero was fora few daye in the Infirmary, 
the case being only a trifling one. But though 
inquiry was strongly pressed upon him, no ar 
gument could make him indicate the person 
from whom he received the wound, though 
he must have been perfectly well known to him, 
‘When he recovered, was dismissed, the author 
and his brothers opened sg communication with him, 
through the medjum of a popular gingerbread baker, 
of whom both parties were customer’, jn order to 
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tender a subsidy in the name of smart money. The 
gum would excite ridicule were I to name it; but 
sure I am that the pockets of the noted Green-Brecks 
never held as much money of his own. He declined 
the remittance, saying that he would not sell his 
blood ; but at the same time reprobated the idea of 
being an informer, which he said was clam, i. ¢. base 
or mean. With much urgency he accepted a pound 
of snuff for the use of some old woman,—aunt, 
grandmother, or the like,—~with whom he lived. 
‘We did not become friends, for the bickers were. 
more agreeable to both parties than any more pacific 
amusement; but we conducted them ever after 
under mutu®™ assurances of the highest considers= 
Hoe ie Gre other.” particular i 
Iter Scott was i ly anxious to be con- 

sidered in no way inferior to his comrades, hence his 
joining in their bickers and other no less dangerous 
g2musements; and we have another proof of the 
awning of that strong unbending will which he dis- 
played in after life, that despite his lameness, he was 
a regular attender upon the dancing lessons of Mr. 
‘Wilson, who waited on the family at home. He was 
considered to be the best dancer among them. Nor 
will our readers be astonished at this apparently 
strange decision, when they consider that in those 
days the people cared less for grace, or exact ob- 
aervance of measure, than the hearty good-will shown 
by strenuous thumping of the floor: he who went 
through most hard work in a given time was the best 
dancer; and if noise was any criterion, his club-foot 
would assuredly satisfy the most fas€dious. 

But Walter laboured under another disqualification 
besides his lameness; he poy as the learned in 


melody exprgss it, no Alexander Camp- 
ball, ofganist of an‘Epiacoptiian chapgl in Edinburg’ 
act e 
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at the time we speak of, but afterwards better known 
as the Editor of “ Alleyn’s Anthology,” Isboured to 
instruct him in music, but it was labour lost—for 
‘Walter had no ear. We learn moreover from Burns’ 
‘Thomson, to whom Sir Walter furnished a few son 
that he was under the necessity of furnishing the 
poet with a stanza of the exact rythm suited to the 
air for which he wanted words, and that upon this 
pattern-card modelled his verses. 

‘While Scott was thus lounging through the routine 
of High School duties, and mixing with as much 
apparent keenness and forgetfulness of any nobler 
aim in the rough sports of boyhood ag any of his 
young compeers, the attentive observef might have 
detected in him the growth of higher faculties. He 
had not altogether relinquished those recluse habits 
which his indisposition had snperinduced upon him, 
Although none more forward or buoyant when once 
engaged in play, he often forgot to seek it, and 
seemed as happy in his retirement as when sur- 
rounded by his comrades. His manners, perhaps 
from having lived so mach among females, were more 
gentle and refined than those of other boys. One 
‘who was formerly a domestic in the family, and after- 
warda an humble but confidential friend, ssid that, 
unlike his brothers, Walter was ever “regardfat and 
polite ;” and that instead of swearing as they were no~ 
‘ways loath to do, the strongest expletive she remem~ 
‘bers to have heard from him was “ Faith!” and the 
good lady, being somewhat of s puritan, seemed suffi- 
ciently scandalized at even that. Walter being more 
amendable to cenaure than his brothers, was in the cus- 
tom of receiving both their share and hiscwn. Another 
feature of his character at this age, and on this point 
the old domestic and confidential friend is corroborated 
‘by many othersgwaa fervent piety. ‘‘ He was a pious 
Aoyoted creature” is the exprossiof used by one 
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authority. In corroboration, rather 2 characteristic 
anecdote is related of the two brothers Walter and 
‘Thomas. The butler was of course, as delegated 
ian, obliged to wait Walter's time when setting 
out for school. All our readers cannot have forgot 
the relief with which boys enjoy a few minutes 
coskering before “ the school goes in.” Thomas was 
a fine healthy lad, always on the alert, and dressed in 
time for “the gathering.” But Walter had his 
prayers to say, and in Thomas's estimation they were 
somewhst of the longest. ‘‘ Doctor Wattie,” the im- 
patient youngster was one morning heard to exclaim, 
“canna ye come awa?” ‘J canna come till J have 
said my prayers, Tam,” replied Walter. ‘Set your 
ayers to the deevil, can youno pray whan you come 
Bamme to breakfast 2” 

A great part of the time which the boy spent apart 
from his comrades was spent in reading, for which he 
had always a strong inclination. Not contented with 
the perusal of such books as he could procure at 
home or borrow from his friends, he scraped acquaint- 
ance with Mr. James M’Cleish, a bookseller, from 
whom he purchased or borrowed many a volume. 
He used to read in bed for hours in the mornings and 
evenings. . His favourite attitude for studying, if he 
‘was up and dressed, as we learn from George Wilkin- 
fon, & valued servant (to whom we will have after- 
wards to recur), was lying upon his back upon the 
carpet, with all his books around him, his lame leg 
Testing upon his left thigh, and the book he was read- 
ing laid upon the lame foot as ongs reading-desk. 
This habit he retained for many years; but what was 
the nature of the boy's studies at this early period, we 
have been unable satisfactorily to ascertain; we are 
confidant however that theywere not his school tasks. 
One informant assures us that he spent his time in 
reading all kinks of nonsense books; while another 
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remembers the names of ‘The Arabian Nights’ ex- 
tertainments,” and “ Rollin’s Ancient History.” His 
mother encouraged this love of books, and often in~ 
vited him to read aloud to her, with which request 
he readily complied, but always without altering his 
aupine position. The degree to which he waa en- 
grossed by a favourite book, kindled up 5 feud 
against him in the breast of a beauty of theday. The 
lady in question expected homage to her good looks 
from boys as well as men, and was exceedingly mor- 
tified to find that Walter preferred the perusal of 
some romance which he had got hold of to her con- 
versation. Her caressing attempts werg unavailing, 
and her remonstrances could only draw from him 
“wha wud speak to you.” The belie was so annoyed, * 
that on leaving the room, she could not resist the 
temptation to yent her anger, by putting in her head 
again, and crying “hob-goblin Wattie?” The epithet 
sunk deep, for but a short time before his death, he 
asked her if he was still hob-goblin Wattie? This 
masculine beauty told him he was ten times more 60 
than ever, maintaining that “he was always a fashious 
child from over-indulgence, sometimes humorous, but 
commonly very dull.” 

Besides the delight he took in reading, his original 
source of pleasure and information, the conversation 
of elderly acquaintances was still open to him. The 
pictures of some of those living libraries of romance 
have been traced by himself, and we transfer a few 
of them to these pages, as important indications of 
what these early impressions were, under which his 
youthful mind received its directing bias, 

First on the list we will place George Constable, 
Esq. of Wallace Crajgie, the original of Jonathan 
Oldbuck, in the Antiquayy. In the pceface to that 
novel, Sir Walfer states:—An excellent temper, 
with a slight degree of sub-acid hufnopr; learning, 
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wit, and drollery, the more poignant that they were 
alittle marked by the peculiarities ofan old bachelor ; 
a soundness of thought, rendered more forcible by an 
occasional quaintness of expression, were, the author 
conceives, the only qualities in which the creature of 
his imagination resembled his benevolent and excel- 
lent old friend.” In the introduction to the ‘Two 
Drovers" we have an outline of the features of the 
‘He had been present, I think, at 
isle, and seldom mentioned the vener- 
able judge’s charge to the jury without tears,—which 
had‘ peculiar pathos, as flowing down features 
carrying rather a sarcastic or almost a cynical ox- 
pression. ‘This worthy gentleman's reputation for 
‘ shrewd Scottish sense, knowledge of our national 
antiquities, and # racy humour peculiar to himself, 
must still be remembered. For myzelf, I have pride 
in recording that for many years we were, in Wordae 
worth’s language,— 
(1 = & pair of trlends, though I wes young, 
And « George’ was seventy-two.” 

Mrs, Anne Murray Keith, an intimate friend and 
schoolmate of his mother, and to whom the author 
had on many occasions been indebted for the sub- 
stratum of his Scottish fictions, Sir Walter con-~ 
feases, in one of his introductions ‘that the lady 
termed in his narrative, Mrs. Bethune Baliol, was de- 
signed to shadow out in its leading points the in- 
teresting character of a dear friend, Mrs. Murray 
Keith, whose death occurring showly before, had 
saddened a wide circle much attached to her.” Mrs. 
Keith was ‘a little woman, with ordinary features 
and an ordinary form, and hair which in youth had 
no decided solour. We gnay believe Mrs. Martha 
when ahe said of herself that she was sever remark- 


able for pergorfil charms. 
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Mrs. Martha's features had been of a kind which 
might be said to wear well; their irregularity was 
now of little consequence, animated as they were by 
the vivacity of her conversation; her teeth were 
excellent, and her eyes, although inclining to grey, 
were lively, laughing, and undimned by time. “A 
slight shade of complexion, more brilliant than her 
years premised, subjected my friend, among strangers, 
to the euspicion of having stretched her forei, 
habits as far as a prodent touch of rouge. But it 
‘was 2 calumny; for when telling or listening to an 
interesting or affecting story, I have seen the 
colour come and go, as if it played on fhe cheek of 
eighteen.” 

Mrs, Margaret Swinton, the maternal grandmother 
of Scott, is thus made mention of by him :—‘' She 
‘waa our constant resource in sickness, or, when tired 
of noisy play, we closed around her to listen to her 
tales, Aa she might be supposed to look back to the 
beginning of the last century, the fand which sup- 
plied us with amusement often related to events of 
‘that period.” Again, he says ;—“ This good spinster 
had, in her composition, a strong vein of the super- 
stitious, and was plessed, among other fancies, to 
read alone in her chamber, by a taper fixed in a can 
dlestick, which she had formed out of a human skull, 
One night, this strange piece of furniture acquired 
suddenly the power of locomotion, and after perform= 
Sng some odd circles on the chimney-piece, fairly 
Teaped on the floor, end continued to roll about the 
apartment. Mrq, Swinton calmly proceeded to the 
adjoining room for another light, and had the satis- 
faction to penetrate the mystery on the spot, Rats 
abounded in the ancieng building she inhabited, and 
one of them managed to @nsconce itse within her 
favourite memenip mori.” 

-Tt was from the stories of this Indy that Scott 
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obtained the tradition upon which the “Bride of 
pacman 2 founded, a bind as the ground- 
work of “My Aunt Margaret’s Mirror.” Ono 

in particular, which must have made a strong reteset 
sion on the mind of Walter, we proceed to give in 
‘this own words :-— 

“Aunt Margaret was, I suppose, seven or cight 
years old, when residing in the old mansion-house 
of Swinton, ond already displayed the firmness 
and sagecity which distinguished her through life — 
Being one of a large family, she was, owing to 
slight indisposition, left at home one day, when 
the rest of, the family went to church with Sir 
John and “Lady Swinton, their parents, Before 
leaving the little invalid, she was strictly enjoined 
not to go into the parlour where the elder 
party bad breakfasted. But when she found herself 
alone in the upper part of the house, the spirit of her 

ancestress, Eve, took possession of my aunt 

ret, and forth she went to examine the parlour 
in question. She was struck with admiration and 
fear at what she saw there. A Isdy, ‘ beautiful ex~ 
ceedingly,’ was seated by the breakfast-table, and 
employed in washing the dishes which had been 
used. Little Margaret would have had no doubt in 
accounting this singular vision an emanation from the 
angelical world, but for her employment, which she 
could not so easily reconcile to her ideas of sn; 

* The lady, with great presence of mind, called the 
astonished child to her, fondled her with much kind- 
ness, and judiciously avoiding to render the necessity 
of secrecy too severe, she told the ftle girl she must 
not let any one, except her mother, know that sho 
had seen her, Having allowed this escape-valve for 
the benefit af her curiosity, mysterious stranger 
Gesired the little girl to look from the window af 
the pacleur to’see if her mother was returning from 
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eharch. When she turned her head again, the faiz 
vision had vanished, but by what means, Margaret 
‘waa unable to form a conjecture. 

“Long watched and eagerly waited for, the Lady 
Swinton at lest returned from church, and her 
daughter lost no time in telling her extraordin: 
tale. ‘You are a very sensible girl, Peggy,’ ans 
her mother, ‘for if you had spoken of that poor lady 
to any one but me, you might have cost her her life, 
But now I will not be afraid of trusting you with any 
secret, and I will show you where the poor lady 
lives,’ In fact, she introduced her to a concealed 
apartment, opening by a sliding panel from the 
parlour, and showed her the Iady in the hiding-place 
which she inhabited.” 

This unfortunate lady was Mrs, Macfarlane, but 
her atory has nothing to do with our present pur- 
pose, which is merely to shew the strength of cha- 
acter which must have been possessed by a woman, 
‘who when a mere girl could be thus relied upon. The 
death of this relative which happened while Scott 
‘was yet young, and which he has termed “the first 
‘images of horror that the scenes of real life stamped. 
‘upon my mind,” was fated to be deeply impressive, 
‘Mra, Swinton, at this period about eighty years of 
‘age, resided in a house in Charles Street in the 
immediate neighbourhood of George Square; no 
person living in the house with her but a favourite 
meid-servant. The girl became deranged, but her 
symptoms were not of such « violent nature aa to 
alarm her mistress. One Sunday afternoon, when, 
with her friends in George Square, Mrs. Swinton 
chanced to mention some of her servant's aberrations, 
and Mra, Scott, alarmed at the ides of her aunt's 
living alone with a maniaegprevailed onthe old lady 
to her cook-maid to sleep in the house. Abont 
anidnight the woman heard the outer dhor, open ; she 
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yan thither, and was met by the mad servant, who 
pushed her out, and violently shut the door, 

cook succeeded in forcing it open; upon which the 
maniac flew at her in a state of great excitement, bit 
her in the shoulder, and threw her down the stair, 
‘When she recovered from her stupefaction, she again 
easayed the door, but found it locked ; she now 
heard the old lady exclaiming, “Oh! Peggy, you'll 
no murder your mistresa!"” Mrs. Scott's servant ran, 
all undressed as ahe was, to her mas house to 
give the alarm. The inmates, horrified by thia wild 
story, rushed to Charles Street, and forced Mrs, 
Swinton's dgor. They found the old lady mangled 
and bloody, 4ying dead on the hearth, with a gory 
hatchet beside her, and the house on fire. The 
flames were speedily extinguished. The depositories 
of the deceased were broken open, but though every 
thing was misplaced, nothing was missing. The 
maniae was nowhere to be seen. It appeared after- 
wards, that with a small box under her arm, she had 
walked out of the house, with no covering but her 
shift; she passed along the Potter-row, and informed 
& watchman who sat half asleep in his box, that 
“ there was a fire in Charles Street.” He looked up 
and fainted, on beholding the ghastly and bloody 
spectacle. She was next seen at the Guard House, 
in the High Street, where she gave a similar alarm, 
‘but was seized and detained. The maniac was con- 
fined for life, and the cook continued dangerously ill 
for along time. Such an event could not fail to lay 
atrong hold on a young mind, and must have lent an 
additional importance to the memory of Aunt Margaret. 
and her stories. 

In this portrait gallery, Alexander Stewart, of 
Tavernahyley whose cont ‘ion added so much to 
store the mind of the fature poet agd novellist, must 
not be forgott@n. He was a Highland gentleman of 
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good family, and had been “‘ out in the forty-five,"~= 
‘This would have been recommendation sufficient for 
young Walter; and to judge by some of his expres- 
sions, which the author of Waverley has preserved, 
we are inclined to think that Mr. Stewart had sat for 
his picture in the “ Pate in Peril” of Redgeuntlet. 
Stewart's fondness for relating hia ‘‘hair-breadth 
escapes,” his rough, half-jocular expressions, were 
the same. “T was found with the mark of the beast 
on me in every list,” were his words, when speaking 
of the difficulty with which government was induced. 
to grant his pardon after the insurrection was quelled. 
His adventures during that turbulent period were 
auch as did him honour. His spirit of enterprise 
blazed brightly to the laat, as will appear from the 
following anecdote, related by Sir Walter. 
“Tnvernahyle chanced to be in Edinburgh when 
Paul Jones came into the Frith of Forth, and thou; 
then an old man, I saw him in erms, and heard 
exult in the prospect of drawing his claymore once 
more before he died. In fact, on that memorable 
occasion, when the capital of Beotland was menaced 
by three trifling sloops or brigs, scarce fit to have 
sacked a flahing village, he was the only man who 
feemed to propose resistance. He offered to the 
magistrates, if broad-awords and dirks could be ob» 
tained, to find a many Highlanders among the lower 
classes as would cut off any bost’s crew that might 
‘be sent into a town foll of narrow and winding pas- 
sages, in which they were like to disperse in quest of 
plunder. I know not if this plan was attended to; 
T rather thi emed too hazardous to the consti- 
tated authorities, who might not, even at that time, 
desire to zee arms in Highland hands. A steady and 
rful weat wind the matter, by sweeping 
Jones and hge vessels out of the Frith." 
The frequent visits of young Walter it the houss of 
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his uncle, Dr. Rutherford, professor of Botany in the 
University of Edinburgh, and eminent for his disco- 
verien in chemistry, brought him in contact with the 
most distinguished scholars of the day. Concerning 
these visits a sufflciently characteristic anecdote is 
told. “ His thirst for reading is perhaps not described. 
in sufficiently emphatic terms, even in his own nar- 
rative. It amounted to an enthusiasm. He waa at 
that time very much in the house of his uncle, and 
there, even at breakfast, he would con: 
a book open by his aide, to refer to while sipping his 
coffee, like his own Oldbuck in the Antiquary. His 
uncle frequently commanded him to lay aside his 
book while “eating, and Walter would only ask per- 
mission to read out the paragraph in which he was 
engaged, But this request resembled the miracle of 
Balosorina's eik® in conviviality, and the Doctor could 
never find that bis nephew finished a paragraph in 
his life. It may be mentioned that Shakepeare was 
at this period frequently in his hands, and that‘of all 
his plays, the Merchant of Venice was his principal 
favourite. 

In hia father’s house, it would appear from these 
sketches, that young Scott found himself transported 
into a totally different class of society from what he 
hhad been acustomed to during his residence with his 
grandfather and Aunt Jenny. It was a new world 
opening to him; but he did not break off his con« 
nexion with the lower classes, and still clang toevery 
person who coald satisfy his voracious appetite for 
“auld warid stories.” He has em ed the memory 
of John M'Kinlay—‘an old servant of my father's, 
excellent old Highlander, without a fault, unless 
@ preference to mountsin- over less potent 
liquora be ascounted one”yin his last introduction to 


+A way of drlokjng all aight at ons bowl, Sy means of perpeteat 
‘bet atways fat retail 
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Guy Mannering ; it was even reported by his brothers 
that “ Wattie used to treat Jock M'Kinlay to a dram 
for the sake of hearing his auld stories about the High- 
landers, and the forty-five.” A kindly connection was 
generally kept up between nurses and their foster 
children, and Walter long maintained a friendly 
intercourse with Lizzy Cranstoun, who had nursed 
him, and in her old age he frequently gave her 
pecuniary assistance. But there is one of those more 
humble friends of the family, who seems worthy to 
‘be more particularly introduced to the reader. 
Rebecca Johnston entered Mr. Scott's service in 
the year 1779, about the period of Lik ple return 
from the country, and seems to have been entrusted 
with a more special charge of him than any of the other 
servants. During the first year of his attendance 
upon the High School he slept with her. Although 
then only a girl of fifteen, she had been educated in 
the strictness of the Burgher secession, and frequently 
lectured Walter upon his religious duties. She was 
even then so remarkable for a pious turn of mind, 
that, on one occasion, when a ball of fire passed over 
the city, and Walter's young nurse was asked for amid 
the alarm, he observed that ‘ Becky would be at her 
prayers." When Becky left the family on the occasion 
of her marriage to a respectable citizen, Walter of- 
ficiated as her husband's best man, drank tea with the 
young folks at the house of the bride's mother, and 
faithfully attended their “ kirking” on the following 
Sunday, both forenoon and afternoon. In virtue of her 
alight superiority in years, and the high estimation in 
which she stood “with her master and mistress, this 
good woman seems to have assumed something of the 
character of a moni towards her charge, and to 
have kept it up in after-life, Her ultra-presbyterian 
notions were particularly shocked st Walter's relax~ 
ation from the strictness of his father’s profession, 
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and still more by his ultimately becoming an Episco- 
alian,—this lapse she could never forget. Her free 
‘its of uttering her opinions, in all places and at all 
times, seem to have latterly begotten a degree of 
coldness and alienation between them. Still no one 
seemed to rejoice more in her former favourite; and 
we are certain, none mourned his death with a more 
sincere grief, than did Mrs. Williamson, who survived 
him four years. 

The mind of Scott was not, however, a mere pas- 
sive recipient of impressions, even at the period of 
life to which our narrative at present relates, His 
active fancygwas, even at this early period, atruggling 
to recreate and arrange them into a world of his own. 
He had already learned to imitate the most renowned 
of the story-tellers by whom he was surrounded. 
Hia a proficiency in the art will be best told in his own 
words :— I must refer to a very early period of my 
Tife, were I to point out my first achievements as a 
tale-teller—but I believe most of my old school: 
lows can bear witness that I had a distinguished 
character for that talent, at a time when the applause 
of my companions was my recompense for the dis- 
graces and punishments which the future romance~ 
‘writer incurred for being idle himself and keeping 
others idle, during hours that should have been em- 
ployed on our tasks. The chief enjoyment of my 
holidsys was to escape with a chosen friend, who 
had the same taste with myself; and alternately to 
recite to each other such wild adventures aa we were 
able to devise. We told, each in turn, interminable 
stories of- knight-errantry, and battles, and en- 
chantments, which were continued from one day to 
another, as opportunity offeged, without our ever 
thinking ofebringing them to a conclusion. As we 
observed a strict secrecy on the subject of this inter- 
view, it agguired all the character of a concealed 
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pleasure, and we used to select for the scenes of our 
indulgence, Jong walks through the solitary and ro- 
mantic environs of Arthur's Seat, Salisbury Crags, 
Braid Hills, and similar places in the vicinity of 
Edinburgh; and the recollection of these holidays 
still forms an oasia in the pilgrimage I have to look 
‘back upon.” 

Such of our readers es have been educated at 
public school in Scotland, cannot fail to have been 
engaged in such petty warfare as is described by 
Sir Walter in his introduction to Green Hreeks, 
And those of them who may have been tinged in 
their youth with a slight shade of thg romantic, 
must remember the delight they experienced while 
investing their combata with » mock dignity derived 
from viewing them as re] tatives of the battles 
they read of in story. Some feeling of this kind 
geems to have suggested to “the future romance~ 
writer” another medium of giving utterance to his 
thick-coming fancies ; in the use of which his parents 
eeem to have acquiesced with more readiness than 
their religious prejudices and their dislike to the 
theatre would have led us to anticipate. Walter, 
with the aid of his brothers and sister, and some 
other young friends, were permitted to perform plays 
in the dining-room. The household served them for 
an audience, the window-hangings for scenes, and 
the dreases were, no doubt, in strict keeping with the 
reat of the decorations. Walter, having & better 
knowledge of the thing, undertook the management ; 
and being the best reciter, took upon himself the 
principal parts. ‘Hichard Jil. was a favourite piece ; 
and it affords a curious matter of conjecture what 
the boy's feolings might pe when repeating the lines,— 
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Another of their stock pieces was Jane Shore, in 
which Miss Scott represented the heroine. 

In the long narratives of chivalry interchanged 
with his confidant, as well as in his exertions as 
manager of the private theatricals, we recognise the 
msconscious working of those faculties ‘which made 
the future poet. But another circumstance co-ope- 
rated to give him s bias towards literature.— 

_ The society into which he was introduced at his 
‘uncle's house, where, as he has himself informed us, 
he first met with that strange monster, a live poet, 
in the person of Dr. Cartwright, taught him to feel 
the value of literary distinction; and the exerci 
which he ws called upon to perform in the rector's 
class, rendered him familiar with the knowledge of 
composition. That he had collected under these 
anspices 8 stock of the set phrasea which go to con~ 
atitute fine writing, and felt some pride in being able 
to turn them into a pretty sentence, which will 
appear from the following anecdote, which is given 
on the authority of a friend of the family who was 
present. “ At a tea-party in Mr. Scott’s house, a lady 
‘was complaining of the heavy rains that had then 
recently fallen in the Highlands, where she had been 
on a visit, Walter, upon hearing this, looked out 
from below the table, where he had ensconced him- 
self upon all fours, and said, ‘That's poor Caledonia 
Weeping for the poverty of her soil.”” 

Tt was about the same time that he made his first 
attempt at original verification, the fate of which he 
has himself left upon record. ‘At one period of 
my schoolboy days, I was so far“left to my own 
desires as to become guilty of verses on a thunder- 
storm, which were much approved of, until a malevo- 
lont critic sprung up in thg stihpe of an apothecary's 
biue-buskined wife, who affirmed,s that my most 
sweet-postry Was stolen from en old magazine, I 
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never forgave the imputation; and even now, I 
acknowledge some resentment against the poor 
woman's memory. She, indeed, accused me unjustly, 
when she said, I had stolen my brooms ready-made; 
but ac I had, like most premature poets, copied all 
the words and ideas of which my verses consisted, 
she was eo far right, that there was not an original 
word or thought in the whole six lines. I made one 
or two faint attempts at-verse, after I had undergone , 
this sort of daw-plucking at the hands of the apothe- 
cary’s wife, but some friend or other always advised 
me to put my verses in the fire, and, like Dorax in 
the play, I submitted, though with a swelling heart.” 
The real history of these unfortunate tines is con- 
tained in the following well-authenticated anecdote :— 
“When a boy at school, Walter was overtaken on his 
way home by a storm of thunder and lightning. His 
mother, who was anxiously expecting him, was 
alarmed at his non-sppearance, and on his return 
‘began to reprimand him severely for staying 60 lon, 
out. The boy excused himself by saying, he ha 
into a common-stair for shelter ; and, impressed 
y the awfulness of the scene around: him, had writ~ 
ten some lines, which he forthwith presented to her. 
Though possessed of little intrinsic merit, they are 
interesting as the first attempt of the poet." 


© Loud der my heed when awful thunders roll, 
And vivid lightnings flash from pole to pole; 
It is thy voloe, my God, whieh bids them fly — 
‘Thy voice directa them through the vaulted sky; 
‘Then let the good thy mighty power revere, 
‘And hardeged sinners thy just judgment fear.” 


Tf in his story-telling adventures and theatrical 
undertakings we recqgnize the innate impressible 
workings of the imagina¥on, in the eracle which 
spoke from benath the table, and in these sufficiently 
common-place verses, we see the fruits of the culti- 
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vation of his powers of language by external influ~ 
ences. Every day's experience teaches us the 
possibility of instructing young minds into the use 
of words, A proper application of fine phraseology 
often veils poverty of thought. No wonder, then, 
that a talent which may be successfully cultivated 
where neither conception nor imagination exist, may 
be forced to a premature ripeness in a mind richly 
endowed with both. Imagination and the power of 
expression go to make up the poet. Both existed in 
the breast of Scott in no common degree; but his 
unripe imagination had not yet discovered the mode 
in which it was to manifest its creations to others, 
ad his talenP for verbal expression sounded chill and 
low. 

Such was the state of his mind at the time when 
his High School career terminated, end he was trans- 
ferred to the University. His name firet appears in 
the College-books in 1783. In the roll of the Hu- 
manity class, taught by Professor Hill, it is entered 
in hia own hand ‘ Gaulterus Scott.” In the roll of 
the Greek class, taught by Professor Dalzell, the 
spelling is correct, written in a stiff schoolboy hand, 
but quite legible. What character he sustained in 
these classea, we have no account of; neither is it of 
the slightest consequence, as the early age at which 
boys are admitted to our Scottish Universities, and 
the nature of the studies pursued in the junior classes, 
render the first year of a college life in reality a blank 
in our existence. In 1784, his name again occurs in 
the roll of the second Greek class; and in that of the 
Logic class, then taught by Professor’Bruce. 
wrt ttendance upon these classes was, however in 

probability speedily terminajed by the burstin 
a blood-vesse], and 4 long tract ot bed ealthe of 
which that event was the commencement. The in- 
terruption thus Given to the plan of education whick 
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paternal care had sketched out for him, and habits 
acquired during the term of indulgence afforded to 
the invalid, mark the poriod of his life which on~ 
sued as entirely distinct from that which we havo 
hhitherto been surveying. This interruption was, 
moreover, coincident in point of time with that 
sndden development of physical constitution, 
which seems often to change the entire charactor, 
‘His sickness, which was in all probability an effort of 
natare to work off the dregs of early infirmity, seems 
almost to have been providentially interposed to 
chain him down, and afford him leisure to acquire 
those habits which were to ensare his fyture renown, 
‘His entrance into animal existence was through pain 
and auffering, and the mental birth was destined to be - 
attended with similar pains, 

Here we close that portion of our narrative dedi~ 
cated to the boyhood of Walter Scott, and have en~ 
deavoured to preserve aa many traits as possible of 
the frionds and relations by whom he waa sur- 
rounded ; a8 the history of a boy is more properly 
that of the persons and circamstances among which 
hia lot has been cast, The character of the earlier 
years of the period to which we are next to direct 
the resder’s attention, will not very materially differ 
from what we have been contemplating; but as we 
advance, the figure of the youthful poet will natu. 
rally stand out in bolder relief, 
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CHAPTER I. 


As we have already noticed, Walter Scott was sube 
jected to a violent attack of sickness shortly after 
being enrolled as a student in the Logic class of the 
University of Edinburgh, in 1784. For the only 
distinct account of this illness we are indebted to 
himself, He saye—“ When boyhood, advancing into 
youth required more serious studies and graver cares, 
8 long illnesg threw me back on the kingdom of fice 
tion, as it were, by a species of fatality. My indis- 
position arose, in part at least, from my having broken 
@ blood-vessel; and motion and speech were for a 
long time pronounced positively dangerous. For 
several weeks I was confined strictly to my hed, 
during which time I was not allowed to speak above 
@ whisper, to eat more than a spoonful or two of 
boiled rice, or to have more covering than one thin 
counterpane. When the reader is informed that I 
was at this time a growing youth, with the spirits, 
appetite, and impatience of fifteen, and suffered, of 
course, greatly under this severe regimen, which the 
repeated return of my disorder rendered indispenss- 
ble, he will not be surprised that I was abandoned to 
my own discretion, eo far as reading (my almost sole 
amusement) was concerned, and still lesa so, that I 
abused the indulgence which left my time so much at 
my own disposal. 

“There waa at this time a circufating library in 
Edinburgh, founded, I believe, by the celebrated 
Allen Ramsay, which, besidgs containing a most 
respectable collection of hpoke of every description, 
was, as might have been expected, peculiarly rich in 
Works of fictidh. It exhibited specimens of every 
kiud from tif romances of chivalry, and the pondem 
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ous folios of Cyrus and Cassandra, down to the moat 
approved works of later times. I was plunged into 
this great ocean of reading without compess or pilot ; 
and unless when some one hed the charity to play 
chess with me, I was allowed to ‘do nothing save 
yead, from morning to night, I was, in kindness 
and pity, which was perhaps erroneous, however 
natural, permitted to select my subjects of study at 
my own pleasure, upon the same principle that the 
humours of children are indulged to keep them out 
of mischief, As my taste and appetite were gratified 
in nothing else, I indemnified myself by becoming a 

jlutton of books. Accordingly I believe I reed all 

e romances, old plays, and epie poetry in that 
formidable collection, and no doubt was unconsci= 
ously amassing materials for the task in which it has 
‘been my lot to be so much employed. 

‘* At the same time, I did not in all respects abuse 
the license permitted to me. Familiar acqusintanee 
‘with the specious miracles of fiction brought with it 
some degree of satiety, and I begun by degrees to 
seek in histories, memoira, voyages, and the like, 
events nearly as wonderful as those which were the 
work of imagination, with the additional advantage 
that they were in a great measure true. The lapse 
of nearly two years, during which I was left to the 
exercise of my own free-will, was followed by a 
jemporary residence in the country, where I was 
‘again very lonely, but from the amusement which I 
derived from good though old fashioned library. 
The vague eng wild use which I made of this ad- 
vantage I cannot describe better than by referring 
my reader to the desultory studies of Waverley in a 
similar situation; the passages concerning whose 
-eourse of reading were imitated from recollections of 
my own.” € 

‘We are of opinion that Sir Walter hes made 8 
“mistake, in allotting the period of two years to his 
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confinement in town during this sickness; and we 
have pretty conclusive evidence for forming such an 
opinion. In November, 1784, he was in good health, 
and looking forward to a winter's attendance upon 
the classes; next we find the following entry in the 
minute-book of the Society of Writers to the Signet :-— 
‘15th May, 1786.—Compeared Walter Scott, and 
presented an indenture dated $1st March last, entered. 
into between him and Walter Scott, his son, for five 
years from the date thereof ;” and third, we have Sir 
‘Walter's own testimony that he met Burns in Edin- 
burgh in the winter of that year; beaides, we have 
the evide: f a near relative, that he paid a long 
visit to Roxburghshire during his fourteenth or fif- 
teenth year. The ascertained dates of subsequent 
events forbid us to assign a later period of his life to 
this illness ; we may therefore asaume, that his long 
confinement and subsequent visit to the country oc- 
curred between tho close of 1784 and sometime in 
1786; but at all events, we have incontrovertible 
evidence that he was in Edinburgh, and alive and 
merry in the winter of 1786. 

Sir Walter, in the list of amusements of his sick 
chamber, forgets Drawing. Scott's mother was no 
mean proficient in this elegant accomplishment, if we 
tare to believe an intimate friend and old schoolmate. 
It was natural, therefore, that with the imitative pro- 
pensities of boyhood, Walter should betake himself to 
the scratching of flowers on paper, during the tedious 
hours of his sickness. It was merely the power of 
imitating form or colour with more or less sceuracy, 
and feeling’ s harmless pride in sdtcess. That Sir 
‘Walter never in after-life felt any vocation to the 
pencil, is one strong ground fog believing that he was 
Bot possessed of this faguity. There is not the 
amallest doubt that he found pleasure in gazing upon 
the creations of art and in the conversation of eminent 
artists; bufin like manner, many who have the sente 
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of harmony and melody very imperfectly developed, 
are susceptible of being much excited by music. 

‘We return from this digression to record the exist- 
ence of a perishable memorial of this period of Seott’s 
life. On a window of the house in George Square, 
at that time inhabited by his fether’s family, there 
may atill be seen the following inscription, scratched 
‘with a diamond, ino hand strikingly similar to that 
which he-wrote to the lest, but with more lengthened 
tails to the capital letters,— Walter Scott—I785— 
ha, who art thou?—Begone.” This trifle is aa~ 
doubtedly connected with the impatience of the tardy 
convalescent; but atill the name and gate lend it 
importance, which is seldom attached to a scrawl 
‘Upon a pane of glass. 

‘We have no other record of his sick apartment, and 
‘will therefore follow him to Roxburghshire. Captain 
Robert Scott, a brother of his father’s, had entered 
the naval aervice of the East India Company in early 
life, and returned to his native country about the year 
1784, with a respectable competency. In the year 
following he purchased the small property of Rose- 
bank, in the immediate neghbourhood of Kelso. 
Captain Scott is described asa pleasant, gentlemanly 
man, with no small degree of that sturdy pride which 
men of decided character derive from the couscious~ 
ness of being the makers of their own fortunes, He 
‘was in the commission of the peace, aud discharged. 
the duties of a magistrate with strict impartiality. — 
‘The Captain occupied a good deal of his time in im- 
Proving the prgverty he had purchased, makin 
additions to the honse, and keeping his garden 
ornamental grounds in order. He had never been 
married; and our kigd-hearted old friend, Miss 
Jenny, was installed into the office of housekeeper ; 
the took great Sleasure in seeing his nephews and 
nieces, and indeed all his friends abjut him. The 
seanty notices we have been able to of this 
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gentleman leave a most favourable impression of his 
character. To the high of honour, and clear~ 
sighted activity of the sailor, he seems to have united 
a cordial and benevolent disposition. In his taste for 
agricultural pursuits, and in the anxious desire he | 
testified, by settling his estate upon his nephew, 
‘Walter, to keep up his remembrance in the lend, wo 
trace the gradual progress of honest ambition, from 
the good grandson, proud of being the most enter- 
prising former of his district, through the small laird, 
fo the baronial splendour of the proprietor of Abbots~ 
ford. 


To the howe of this gentleman Walter was sent, in 
the hope that the air and soil which had proved to be 
40 congenial to his sickly childhood, might again re~ 
invigorate him. He found himself restored to the 
care of his ‘‘ Aunt Jenny,” and, in attendance w 
her, he again met the playmates of his childbood.— 
But he also met with more new friends thatt-his 
uncle, “In early youth,” he says, alluding to this 

of his life, “I resided for # considerable time 
inthe vicinity of Kelso, where my life passed in a 
very solitary manner. I had few acquaintances, 
scarce any companions, and books, which were at the 
time almoat essential to my happiness, were difflcult 
tocome by. It was then that I was particularly 
indebted, to the liberality and friendship of an old 
lady of the Society of Friends, eminent for hor bene+ 
volence and charity, Her deceased husband had 
been s medical man of eminence, and left her, with 
other valuable property, a small gpd well-selocted 
library. This the kind old lady allowed me to rum- 
mage at pleasure, and carry home what volumes I 
chose, on condition that I ‘shguld take, at tbe same 
time, some of the tracts yginted fur encouraging and 
extending the doctrines of her ow# sect. Sbe did 
not even exact sny assurance that I would read these 
performancts, being too justly afraid of involving me 
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im a breach of promise, but was merely desirous that 
I should have the chance of instruction within my 
yeach, in case, whim, curiosity, or accident, might 
induce me to have recourse to it.’ 

The lady here painted in such amiable colours was 
the mother of ‘Waldie, Eaq., of Henderaide, one 
of whose sons attended Whale’s school in Kelao at 
the same time with Sir Walter. This venerable per- 
son was always known by the namo of “Lady 
‘Waldie," a name which, when applied by a Scottish 
peasant to one who has no hereditary claim to the 
title, is no common tribute of respect. It is expren- 
sive of blended dignity and gentlenesy of diffusive 
benevolence, and purity in word and deed in the 
party thus designated, ao genuine and impressive, as 
even to breathe their softening influence over the 
aninds of a rough-witted, fearless race, more inclined 
‘to pass shrewd and caustic remarks upon their supe- 
riora in wealth and station, than to pay them a slavish 
homage. The character of the Scottish peasant is 
indeod # strange mixture of passive obedience, with 
undaunted maintenance of the right of private judg- 
ment. Scarcely any motive is sufficient to sting 
him to insubordination; but he never attempts to 
shat his eyes to the worthlessness of those beneath 
whose Jash he crouches. He dares to be a tame 
slave, without seeking to reconcile himself to his 
situation by attributing fancied virtues to his master; 
nor does he offer to hide his dislike. 

But to return to “ Lady Waldic.” She was, as 
Scott relates, a,member of the Society of Friends, 
bat no bigot te her sect, She did not hesitate fre~ 
quently to attend the parish church. “She was," 
says an old lady, “a great observer of the stars and 
heavenly bodies; frequengly looking at them, and 
talking of then& Walter Scott, used to aay, that 
“ghe was aye looking to heaven.’” ‘his little anec- 
ote indicates the rich and susceptible hind of the 
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aker, but it likewise conveys a pleasing image 
of her who could make so strong an impression on 
him. 


Seott’s craving for books found another source 
whence to satisfy itself, on the well-covered shelves 
of 2 circulating library in Kelso, kept by Mr. Elliot. 
‘This librarian had that kind of taste which does not 
extend beyond a keen sense of the beauty of orderly 
arrangement and neatness, was of a shrewd turn of 
mind, and spoke plausibly. His stock of knowledge, 
particularly in what regarded antiquarian matters, 
‘was pretty extensive, and his assortment of books 
was tolerably various. Both the man and his esta~ 
blishment, possesscd a strong power of attraction for 
the convalescent. 

It was during the period of this visit to hia uncle 
Robert, that Scott owed his introduction to the col- 
lections of the Bishop of Dramore. “ In early life,” 
he says, ‘I had been an rc student of ballad 

etry, and the tree is still in my recollection, 

neath which I lay and first entered upon the 
enchanting perusal of Percy’s ‘Reliques of Ancient 
Poetry.'"” The thread of association 
but slender; but there are several allusi 
through Scott's writings, tending to confirm ue in 
the opinion, that it is to this period we are to refer 
his fret acquaintance with Peroy's book. 

The perusal of that work, by giving him a taste 
for ballad literature, naturally led him on to the 
kindred publications of Herd and Evans. Herd 
“waa known and esteomed for his,shrewd, manly, 
common sense and antiquarian science, mixed with 
much good nature and modesty. His hardy and 
antique mould of countenance, procured him amongst 
his acquaintance, the name of Greyatiel .” His col- 
lection, waa an attempt to do fo? Scottish what 
Perey had adtomplished for English traditionary 
song. Evans’ work “ contained,” says Sir Walter, 
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"several modern pieces of great merit, which axe 
net to be found elsewhere, and which are understood 
to be the production of William Julius Mickle, trans- 
lator of the Lusiad, though they were never elaimed 
by him, nor received among his works.” In the 
author's preface to the last edition of Kenilworth, 
we find the following passage :—" There is a period 
in youth, when the mere power of numbers has 8 
more strong effect on ear and imagination, than in 
more advanced life. At this season of immature 
taste, the author was greatly delighted with the 
poems of Mickle and Langhorne,— poets, who, 
though, by no means deficient in the higber branches 
of their art, were eminent for their powers of verbal 
melody, above most who have practised this depart- 
ment of poetry. One of those pieces of Mickle, 
which the author was particularly pleased with, isa 
ballad, or rather a species of elegy, on the subject 
of Cumnor Hall, which, with othera by the same 
author, were to be found in ‘Evans’ Ancient Bal- 
lads,’ to which work, Mickle made liberal contribu- 
tions. The first stanza especially, had # peculiar 
species of enchantment for the youthful ear of the 
author, the force of which is not even n! i 

tz some others are sufficiently prosaic.” We 
find Sir Walter referring his acquaintance with the 
poetry of Langhorne and Mickle to the same period ; 
and we know from the account he has given of his 
interview with Robert Burns, that he was familiar 
with the writings of Langhorne in 1786. 

‘The precise Pgriod of Scott's return from Rose~. 
Dank hes not Been satisfactorily ascertained; but, 
certain it is, that he passed the winter of 1786-87 in 
Edinburgh, as sufficiently appears from the accounts 
given by himself in a letteg to his son-in-law, of an 
i t era in¢his life—his interview with Burns. 

“ As for Burns, I may truly say, Virgilium vidi 
dantuen, I was a lad of fifteen in 1786, whtn he came 
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fest to Edinburgh, but he had sense and feelin; 
enough to be much interested in his poetry, ant 
‘would have given the world to know him; but I had 
‘very little acquaintance with any literary people, and 
stil lees with the gentry of the west country, the 
two sets that he most frequented. Mr. Thomas 
Grierson was at that time a clerk of my father’s. Ho 
knew Burna, and promised to ask him to his lodgings 
to dinner, but had no opportunity to Keep his word, 
otherwise I might have seen more of this distin- 
guished man. As it was, I saw him one day at the 
Inte venerable Professor Fergusson’s, where there 
were several gentlemen of literary reputation, among 
whom I remember the celebrated Mr. Dugald 
Stewart. Of course the youngsters sate silent, 
looked and listened. The only thing I remember 
which was remarkable in Burns’ manner, was the 
effect produced upon him by a print of Bunbury's, 
representing a soldier lying dead on the snow, his 
dog sitting in misery on the one side, and on ‘the 
other Lis widow, with a child in her arms. These 
lines were written beneath :— 


«Cold om Canadian hills, or Minden's plain, 
‘Perhaps that parent wept her soldier sain— 
‘Beat o'er her babe, ber eye dissolv’d in dew: 
‘The big drops mingling with the mitk he drew, 
Gava the sad presage of tis future yearn, 

‘Ths child of valsery baptised in tears.” 


“Burns seemed much affected by the print, or 
rather the idoas which it suggested to his mind. He 
actually shed tears. He asked whosmthe lines were, 
and it chanced that nobody but myself remembered 
that they occur in a half-forgotten poem of Lang- 
horne’s, called by the unpromising title of ‘The Jas 
tice of the Peace.’ I whisflered my jnformation tos 
friend present, who mentioned it to Burns, who re- 
warded me gwith 2 lock and 3 word, which, though 
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of mere civility, I then received and still recollect 
with great pleasure, 

“(His peraon was strong and robust: his manners 
rustic, not clownish; a sort of dignified plainness 
and simplicity, which received part of its effect, per- 
haps, from one’s knowledge of his extraordinary 
talents. His features are represented in Mr. 
Nasmyth’s picture, but to me it conveys the ides 
that they are diminished as if seen in perspective. I 
think his countenance was more massive than it looka 
in any of the portraits, I would have taken the 
poet, had I not known what he was, for a very saga- 
cious country Sueaiee of the old Sonteh aoeco eles . 
none of your modern agriculturists, who keep labour- 
ers for their drudgery, but the douce ‘gudeman who 
held his own plough. There was a strong expression 
of sense and shrewdness in all his lineaments; the 
eye alone, I think, indicated the poetical character 
and temperament. It was and of a dark east, 
and glowed, (I say, literally, d,) when he spoke. 
with fecling or interest. “never saw such another 

in a human head, though I have seen the most 

listinguished men in my time, His conversation 
expressed perfect self-confidence, without the slight- 
est presumption. Among the men who were the 
most learned of their time and country, he expressed 
himself with perfect firmness, but witbout the least 
intrusive forwardness; and when he differed in opi- 
nion, he did not hesitate to express it firmly, yet at 
the same time with modesty. I do not remember 
any part of his gonveraation distinctly enough ta be 
quoted, nor dif'I ever see him again except in the 
street, where he did not recognise me, as I could-not 
expect he should. was much caressed in Edin- 
burgh, but (considering qvhat literary emoluments 
have been sinc6 hie day,) the efforts made for his 
relief wore extremely trifling. 

I gemember on this occasion I snsstich, I thought 
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Burns’ acquaintance with English Poetry was rather 
limited, and also, that having twenty times the abili- 
ties of Allan Ramsay and of Ferguson, he talked of 
them with too much humility as his model; there 
‘was doubtless national predilection in his estimate.’ 

‘The youth who could be so deeply impressed with 
the appearance of Burns in one interview, as to retain, 
after an interval of forty years, such a vivid picture 
of the “ploughman poet,” and who was widel 
enough read to detect the comparatively limited 
extent of Burns’ reading, and who was already eapa- 
ble of feeling hia superiority to the then celebrated 
Ramsay end, Ferguson, bad, at the age of fifteen, 
outgrown the experience of boyhood, His mind was 
rapidly advancing towards maturity. Nor was his 
poetical exertions continued upon eo limited a scale 
as his words, I made one or two faint attempts at 
verse,” would lead us to suppose. For we are in- 
formed by a gentleman who was about this period in 
habits of familiar intercourse with him, that he ‘was 
shewn a poem by Scott which he had composed on 
the “Conquest of Granada,” containing about six- 
teen hundred lines, This poem he burned very soon. 
after it was finished. This gentleman adds, “He 
told extempore and most fluently, admirable stories 
of his own invention. He was also most ready 
swith extempore poetry, or at least rhymes, In fact 
he could almost have conversed in rhyme.”” 

It was about this period however he thus expresses 
himaelf,—* In short, excepting the usual tribute toa 
mistress's eyebrow, which is the age of passion 
rather than poetry, I had not for tell years indulged 
tho wish to couple so much as Jove and dove, when find- 
ing Lewis in possession of sg much reputation, and 
conceiving that if I fell, pain him in poetical 
powers, 1 considerably exceeded hin in general in- 
formation, I siiddenly took it into my head to attempt 
the style hf which he hed raised himself to fame." 
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With one exception, which will be afterwards noticed, 
we have no indications of the turn which his studies’ 
now took till we find him attending Dugald Stewart’s 
Teetures on Moral Plilosopby in the year 1790; but 
‘we may form a shrewd guess at their character, as 
we then find him ancommonly well versed in nothern 
antiquities ; 20 that there can be little doubt as to the 
nature of his favourite pursuits. 

‘These antiquarian researches abstracted the atten- 
tion of Scott from his duties in his father's office ; 
and we are of opinion that his own official delingnen- 
cies suggested the description of the legal atudies of 
the laird of Monkbarns. 

“He waa then put apprentice to thé profession of 
& writer, or attorney, in which he profited so far, 
that he made himself master of the whole forms of 
fendal investitures, and shewed much pleasure in 
reconciling their incongrnities, and tracing their 
origin, that his master had great hope that he would 
one day be an able conve yancer. But he halted w 
the threshold, and though he acquired some knowle: 
of the origin and system of the law of his country, 
he could never be persuaded to apply it to lucrative 
and practical purposes. It wae not from any incon 
siderate neglect of the advantages attending the pos- 
wession of money that he thus deceived the hopes of 
his master, ‘Were he thoughtless or light-headed,’ 
eaid his instructor, ‘I would know what to make of 
him. But he never pays away a shilling without 
looking anxiously after the change, makes his sixpence 
go farther than another led’s half-crown, and will 
ponder over an®old black-letter copy of the acts of 
parliament for days, rather than go to the golf or 
the change-house; and yet he will not bestow ons of 
those days on a little Busigess of routine, that would 
Fe anasto 

ity and industry, and negligent i 
I don't know what to make of him." ¢ = 
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However his father might find him as intractable as 
Oldbuck, in his aversion to all personal application of 
his knowledge, we doubt the resemblance stopped 
here. Scott had no dislike to amusement, either 
sedentary or active, neither hed he any peculiar 
dexterity in making his money go farther than that 
of other people, He never acted rogulatly cither as 
aclerk or apprentice. A gentleman who was a clerk 
in his father’s office, during Walter’s nominal appren- 
ticeship, has recorded that they had many a tough 
bout at chess in the office, during the old gentleman's 
absence; and they were frequently interrupted by 
his inopportyne entrance, when down went chese- 
board and men into the desk, and the two delinquents 
assumed 2s business-like a deportment as their trepi- 
dation would permit, 

That young Scott was allowed so much freedom, 
while under so strict a disciplinarian as his father, 
was in all probability owing to his recent delicate 
state of health; and as a necessary consequence, the 
supposed invalid would be allowed to devote more 
time to exercise in the open air, than he would have 
otherwise boon allowed to steal from the writing» 
desk, The con: ence of such indulgence has been 
told by himse! Since my fourteenth or fifteenth 
year, my health, originally delicate, had been ex- 
tremely robust. From infancy I hed laboured under 
the infirmity of a severe lament but, as I believe 
ia usually the case with men of. it who suffer under 
personal inconveniences of this nature, I had, since 
the improvement of my health, in defiance of this 
incapacitating cireumstance, disting®hed myself by 
the endurance of toil on foot or horseback, having 
often walked thirty miles’a day, and rode upwards of 
hundred, without stopping. Yn this manner J mado 
many pleasing journeys through part® of the country 
them not very*accessible, gaining more amusement 
‘tnd instruction than 1 have been able to soquire since, 
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Thave travelled in a more commodious manner. I 
practised most sylvan sports, also, with some success 
‘and with great delight. 

‘Walter was in the habit of paying a visit of some 
Jength to his uncle, Captain Scott, every autumn; 
besides an annual visit to the Highlands. The 
Highlands afforded at that period, a new field of 
observation, more congenial to his natural and 
acquired sympathies, than they could have done, if 
in their present state of civilisation. On the occa- 
sion of his first trip to the north, he left on record a 
description of his feelings when Perth firat burst 

pon view, from the Wicks of lie — 
“Childish wonder, indeed, was an ingredient in my 
delight; for I was not above fifteen years old, and as 
this had been my first incursion which I wae por- 
mitted to make on a pony of my own, I also experi- 
enced the glow of independence, mingled with that 
degree ‘of anxiety, which the most conceited boy 
feels when he is first abandoned to his own undi- 
rected councils, I recollect pulling up the reina 
without meaning to do so, and gazing on the scene 
before mo, as if I had been afraid it would shift like 
those in a theatre, before I could distinctly observe 
its different parts, or convince myself that what E 
saw was real. Since that hour, and the period is 
now more that fifty years past, the recollection of 
that inimitable landscape has possessed the strongest 
influence over my mind, and retained its place as a 
memorable thing, when much that was influential on 
my own fortunes bas fled from my recollection.” 

At the abodf of Mr. Stewart, Scott found much 
that was calculated to make an enduring impression 
upon his mind, There was the worthy old gentle~ 
man himself, such astwe share previously described. 
him, with all bis clannish and Jacobitical predilec- 
tions; there was the cave where Invernahyle had 
Jain concealed after the battle of Culloden, go neat 
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the sentinels placed by the English troops who gar- 
risoned his palms re could hear the ouster roll 
called; there were all the associations connected 
with one who “hed been out” both in ‘15 and ‘45, 
and been deeply engaged in all the intrigues which 
filed up the space between these two memorable 
years; nay, who had even fought s broad-sword 
duel with the celebrated Rob Roy. In short, the 
wild and striking scenery of the district was inha- 
Dited by = people whose dress, language, and man- 
ners, and actual history realized those legends upon 
which his youthful imagination had so fondly dwelt. 

That Scottewas, on a subsequent occasion, carried 
deeper into the recesses of the Highlands, seems 
likewise to have been caused by his famil 
nexions with Invernahyle. The story will 
narrated in hia own words. “There were consider- 
able debts due by Stewart of Appin, (chiefly to the 
author's family,) which were tkely to be lost to. the 
creditors, if they could not be made available out of 
the farm of Invernenty, the scene of the murder 
done upon Mac Laren, by the son of Rob Roy. 

Mac Laren’s family, ‘consisting of several strap- 
ping deer-stalkers, still possessed the farm, by virtue 
of a long lease for a trifling rent, There was no 
chance of any one buying it with such an incum~ 
brance, and a transaction was entered into by the 
Mac Larens, who being desirous to emigrate to 
America, agreed to sell their lease to the creditors 
for £500, and to remove at the next term of Whit- 
sunday. But whether they repented their bargain, 
or desired to make a better, or whethe? from a mere 
point of honour, the Mac Larens declared they would 
not permit a summons of al to be executed 
against them, which was negessary for the legsl com- 
pletion of the bargain. And such was the general 
impression that*they were men capable of resisting 
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the legal execution of warning by very effectual 
mieans, no king's messenger would execute the sum- 
mons, without the support of @ military force. An 
escort of a sergeant and six men was obtained from a 
Highland regiment lying in Stirling, and the author, 
then a writer's apprentice, equivalent to the honour- 
able situation of an attorney's clerk, was invested 
with the superintendence of the expedition, with 
directions to see that the messenger discharged his 
duty fully, and that the gallant sergeant did not ex- 
ceed his part by committing violence or plunder. 
And thus it happened, oddly enough, that the anthor 
first entered the romantic scenery of Voch Katrine, 
of which he may perhaps say he has somewhat ex- 
tended the reputation, riding in all the dignity of 
danger, with a front and rear guard, and loaded 
arma, The sergeant waa absolutely a Highland 
Sergeant Kite, full of stories of Rob Roy and of him- 
self, and a very good companion. We experienced 
no interruption whatever, and when we came to 
Tnvernenty found the house deserted. We took up 
our quarters for the night, and used some of the 
victuals which we found there. On the morning we 
returned as unmolested as we came.” 

Scott's excursions to the south, subsequent to his 
illness, were the mere every-day-oecurrences to which 
hhe had been accustomed from his infancy; they 
wanted the freshness and sharpness of scenery and 
manners, and their memory became insensibly mixed 
with the events of after-years. We have been able 
to obtain only ,two anecdotes of his adventures in 
Roxburghabick, which ean with any degree of cer- 
tainty be referred to this period. 

On one occasion, preparing for his departure 
to the neighbourhood of Kelso, like a dutiful nephew, 
he called uporfhis Aunt Jenny, who happened to be 
residing in Edinburgh at the time, t inguire whether 
she had any commissions for him, Heé was invited 
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to tes, and informed that she hed something which 
she wished to entrust to his care. When he took 
his leave in the evening, a nondescript parcel of a 
tolerable size was delivered to him with great forma- 
lity, and many strong injunctions to look to its safety. 
“Tak care o’t, Wattio, for there’s siller in’t.” The 
dearer was considerably teased, while on the road, 
by the incessant rattling and jingling which the 
parcel kept up in his pocket, sorely to the annoyance 
of his pony. On reaching his journey’s end, he 
hastened to deliver it to the blacksmith of the village, 
to whom it was addressed; intimating at the same 
time that hegelt great curiosity to know the contents 
of the parcel. ‘Deed, its just ane o’ your Aunty’s 
pattens, and tippence to mend it,” was the smith’s 


reply 

9 other adventure ia of more consequence, and 
paints the active benevolence of the young man in a 
very amiable light. A gentleman who resided at 
some distance from Rosebank had unfortunately be- 
come involved in a tedious litigation, which ter- 
minated in a caption being iesued against him. He 
was bed-rid at the time, but his opponents were ne- 
vertheless determined to enforce the rigour of the 
law. This intelligence reached the ears of Scott s 
few houra before the time appointed to put it into 
execution; and he, without a moment’s delay, 
mounted his horse and rode off to give the alarm. He 
approached the house of the invalid at a furious rate, 
‘his face flushed, and his horse foaming—both nearly 
blown. “Mount, mount for your aie,” he eried. 
His tale was goon told; the invalid, wrapped in 
blankets, was hurried into a vehicle, and couveyed to 
Edinburgh, where he had the sgfisfaction of arranging 
mattera more to his mind han becoming an inmate 
ofe debtor's prison. Few readers will fail to trace in 
this incident a degree of similarity to the death-scene 
of the Laird of Ellzngowan; an association which, 
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in connexion with the following passage from the pre- 
face to Guy Mannering, may help to guide some more 
fortunate investigator to all the particulars of the 
story. 

“Such a preceptor as Mr. Sampson is supposed to 
have been, was actually tutor in the family of a gen- 
tleman of considerable property. The young lads, 
his pupils, grew up and went out in the world, but 
the tutor continued to reside in the family, no un- 
common circumstance in Scotland (in former days) 
where food and shelter were readily afforded to humble 
friends and dependants. The laird’s predecessors 
had been imprudent; be himself wa passive aud 
unfortunate. Death swept away his sons, whose 
w#nccess in life might have balanced his own bad Inck 
and incapacity. Debts increased, and funds diminished, 
till ruin came. The estate was sold, and the old man 
was about to remova from the house of hie fathers, 
to go he knew not whither, when, like an old piece of 
furniture, which, left alone in its wonted corner, may 
hold together for a long while, but breaks to pieces 
on an attempt to move it, he fell down on his own 
threshold under a paralytic affection. 

“ The tutor awakened as from 3 dream. He saw his 
patron dead, and that his patron's only remaining child, 
now neither graceful nor beautiful, if she had been 
ever either the one or the other, had by this calamity 
become a harmless and penniless orphan. He ad- 
dressed her nearly in the words which Dominie 
Sampson uses to Miss Bertram, and professed his 
determination get to leave her. Accordingly, roused 
ito the exercise'of talents which had long slumbered, 
the opened a little school, and supported his patron's 
child for the rest of her life, treating her with the 
same humble observancg and devoted attention, 
which he had wed to her in the days of her pros- 
perity. Such is the outline of Dominie Sampecn's 
‘story, in which there is neither romantic‘incident nor 
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sentimental passion; but which, perhaps, from the 
rectitude and simplicity of character it displays, may 
instruct the heart and fill the eye of the reader, as 
irresistibly as if it respected distreases of a more 
dignified and refined character. 

Scott during this period became acquainted with 
the literature of Germany. Ite more immediate 
working, as far as it concerned himself, he thus nur- 
rates —- 

““ In Edinburgh, where the remarkable coincidence 
Detween the German language and that of the Low- 
Jand Scottish, encouraged young men ta approach this 
newly discovered spring of literature, a class wasformed. 
of six or seven intimate friends, who proposed to make 
themselves acquainted with the German language. 
‘They were in the habit of living much together, and 
the time they spent in this new study was felt os a 
period of great amusement. One source of this 

iveraion was the laziness of one of their number, the 
present author, who, averse to the necessary toil of 
aged and its rules, was in the practice of fight- 

ing hia way to the knowledge of the German, by his 
acquaintance with the Scottish and Anglo-Saxon dia~ 
lects, and of course frequently committed blunders 
which were not lost upon his more accurate and more 
itudious companions. A more general source of 
amusement was the despair of the teacher, on finding 
it impossible tract from his Scottish stadents the 
degree of sens’ ty necessary, as he thought, toenjoy 
the beauties of the author, to whom he considered it 
proper first to introduce them. Wayere desirous to 
penetrate at once into the recesses OF the Teutonic 
literature, while Dr. Willich, who was our teacher, 
was judiciously disposed to gommence our studios 
with ‘the more simple dicgion of Gessner, and pre- 
aeribed to us “The Death of Abel,” as the produc- 
tion from whief cur German taska were to be drawn. 
‘We could sfo more sympathize with the overstrained 
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sentimentality of Adam and his family, than we could 
have had a feeling for the jolly Faun of the same au- 
thor, who broke his beautiful jug, and then made a 
song on it, which might have moved all Staffordshire. 
Tosum up the distresses of Dr. Willich, we with 
one consent voted Abel an insufferable bore, and 
gave the pre-eminence, in point of masculine cha- 
racter, to his brother Cain, or even to Lucifer himself, 
‘When these jests failed to smuse us, we had for our 
entertainment the unutterable sounds manufactured 
by a Frenchman, our fellow-student, who, with the 
economical purpose of learning two languages at 
once, was endeavouring to acquire German, of which 
he knew nothing, by English, concerning which he 
was nearly as ignorant. Heaven only knows the 
notes which he uttered, in attempting, with unprac- 
tised organs, to imitate the gutturals of these two 
untractable languages, At length, in the midst of 
much laughing and little study, most of us acquired 
some knowledge, more or lesa extensive, the 
German language. 

The history of this German class is less interesting 
on account of the light it throws upon the progress 
of Scott's studies in that language, than from the in 
formation it communicates respecting his disposition 
and habits of intellectual labour at this period of his 
life. It shows him in possession of confirmed health 
-—the boldest and gayest among his young com- 
panions; it shows him possessed of knowledge be- 
yond his years. He would appear, with an unexampled 
appetite for repsing, to have devoured every book 
that came in his way, without order or purpose; and 


at his leisure hours, to have set to work to arrange 
is multifarious know! Tt was after this fashion 
that he accumulated tion to an extent which 


fow, if any, hate ever possessed, but of s kind that 
neither himself nor others could see the use until he 
turned his sttention to novel writing, ‘With all is 
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extent there was e want of precision about his know- 
ledge, that rendered it alike inapplicable to the pur- 
poses of a moralist, a metaphysician, or e practical 
man. It was with his German studies as with every 
thing else; he mastered the language after a fashion 
of his own, but in a most artificial mavner; any 
attempts which he has made to express himself in 
German are ungrammatical in the extreme. 

Six years had been spent since Scott's interruption 
of his College studies by illness—spent betwixt the 
practice of athletic exercises, idling in a lawyer's 
office, and studies of the most desultory character, 
when he agajn became a student of the Scots Law 
Ciags, and the Moral Philosophy Class in the Uni~ 
versity of Edinburgh. He had long determined 
upon becoming a member of the bar; and as it wag 
then, as now, the practice of those young men whose 
destination is the Scottish bar to become members of 
the Speculative Society, Scott complied with the cus~ 
tom, and was duly elected a member on the 21st 
December, 1790. 

‘We have no information to what extent Scott bene- 
fited during his attendance on the Law Class; the atten- 
dance was quite optional on the part of the atudent, and 
no exercises afforded him any opportunity of displaying 
his proficiency. Judging by the natural bent of 
Scott's mind, we should doubt whether he derived 
much benefit from the lectures. There is every 
reason to believe that his legal atudies resembled 
those of his own Darsie Latimer, who says of himself, 
“*T attended a weary seasion at the Scotch Law class; 
@ wearier at the Civil; and with wh@ excellent ad- 
vantage, my note-book, filled with caricatures of the 
proeseon sand my fellow-students, isit not yet oxtant 

passage introductory chapter 
of “ The Heart of Mid-1 +a ” mofty be understood. 
to throw some Sdditional light upon the author's legal 
studies. *** And that's all the good you havo ob- 
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tained from the of the commentarles on 
Scottish Criminal Jurisprudence t" asid his companion, 
© I suppose the learned author little thinks that the 
facta which his erudition and acnteness have accumu- 
lated for the illustration of legal doctrine, might be 20 

dus to form a sort of appendix to the belf- 
bound and slip-shod volumes of the circulating 
library.’ ‘I'll bet youa pint of claret,’ said the elder 
lawyer, ‘ that he will not feel sore at the comparison.’ 
Scott attended the Scots Law class for two successive 


sessions, 

The Moral Philosophy class afforded more con- 
genial sphere of action to our student,, both on ac- 
count of the studies pursued in it, and of the amiable 
and highly gifted individual who filled the chair. 
Dugald Stewart, It was not in the class alone that 
Scott was exposed to the influence of his teacher's 
amiable habits of thought. He was introduced into 
familiar intercourse with his family. Stimolated by 
this intercourse, he took an active part in the business 
of the class, as ia a parent from a reminiscence of 
“ A Father's Gift to his Children.” ‘I had no par- 
ticular intimacy with Sir Walter, but I attended 
Dugald Stewart's Moral Philosophy class along 
With him, One of the exercises imposed upon the 
students, was the writing of Essays, which were de- 
livered to the professor, and afterwards criticised by 
him publicly in the class. Scott composed one at 
Teast, and the title was, ‘On the Manners and Cus~ 
toms of the Northern Nations of Europe.’ I re- 
member Mr. Stewart saying of this essay :—‘ The 
author of that.fiper shows much knowledge of the 
subject, and great taste for such research and in« 
formation.’ In general the professor criticised the 
essays withoat menti namea of the writers, 
but I know thifone to be Scott’s because he told 
me. 

+ We will now turn our attention to Scott's exertions 
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in the 8: itive Soci the least im t 
sitet t Mesdil: tor oakeast cudgel oes 
He continued a regular attendant on its mestings, 
and a zealous sharer of its labours for four years. 
‘The duty of this society then aa now, consisted partly 
in the cultivation of tha arts of eloquence and come 
position, and partly in the management of the society’s 
“OMThe ‘Speculative Society was not eo brilliant in 
e ive n 

Scott's day as at the timo when Brougham, Jeffrey, 
and Horner, trained their young genius within its 
walls, There were, however, even then among its 
numbers, sowe who have since distinguished them- 
eelves at the bar and in the church. In the latter 
years, Jeffrey was a member, and there was laid the 
foundation of that mutual respect and friendship 
between Scott and him, which not even the keenness. 
of political partizanship could extinguish. 

‘he third night of Scott’s appearance in the clab, 
he was appointed librarian; and in a few months 
after he was chosen secretary, to which office the dis- 
charge of the duties of treasurer was then attached. 
These various functions be continued to discharge 
with ausiduity till the 1st of December, 1795, when 
he resigned, on the ground thet owing to his other 
avocations it was out of his power to retain any longer 
the offices of secretary and librarian. During hi 
secretaryship he regularly extended the minutes of 
each meeting with his own hand. The writing is at 
first «sprawling crawl, which, aa we turn over the 
Jeavea, contracts into the firm compgct hand which he 
retained almost to the last. His spe@pg, however, is 
extremely incorrect, in many instances. 

The share taken by Scott in the literary business 
of the society is worthy of beinff recorded, as shewing 
the subjects on which his mind at thi time dwelt with 
interest. His first essay was ‘On the origin of the 
feudal system ;” his next was “The authenticity of 
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tho Poems of Ossian; and another “On the origin 
of the Scandinavian Mythology.” When we view the 
subjects of these essays with his previous habits of 
antiquarian study, it is evident that the warlike 
achievements of the ancient Celtic races, and their 
cherished superstitions, were the themes upon which 
he loved to linger. Besides his own essays, he took 
an active part in the discussion of the various ques~ 
tions debated in the society. 

Scott informs us in one of his works that his prin~ 
cipal aim at this period of his life was to qualify him- 

{for rising in the profession of thelaw. The love 

of literary distinction had for a time barn hushed to 
slumber, And certainly the experiment instituted 
and persevered in for four years in the Speculative 
Society, establishes most satisfactorily that he pos- 
‘fseased in no common degree that power of steady and 
persevering exertion which seldom fails to raise even 
men of moderate talents to eminence. Whether his 
extreme industry was not increased in some measure 
by the watchful control of his father, anxious to train 
him to habits of business, or in a great degree owing 
ta & good-natured disposition, unable to refuse an 
undue share of labour, imposed upon him by more 
indolent companions, is uncertain. That his temper 
was highly conciliatory, we know ; for every person 
who came én contact with him liked him; and by his 
more intimate acquaintances, and the membera of the 
society generally he was beloved. One anecdote 
more before we leave this part ofour subject, When 
Dr. Baird was elevated to the dignity of Principal 
of the Univerr€y of Edinburgh in 1793, the Specu- 
lative Society, of which he was a member, gave him 
9 dinner. When the ‘ing was somewhat ad- 
vanced, the gentlemfa ho presided on the 
occasion withdréw, and the secretary was unanimout 
ealled to fill the vacant chair. Scott Sirpled 
it in his own quiet way, and only remarked before he 
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sat down, “that he was not the first man who had 
deen called upon to fill a place of which he was not 
worthy.” The unintentional blow atruck home, and 
was received with bursts of laughter. 

In the minute-book of the Faculty of Advocates, 
we find the following entry :—‘ Edinburgh, 10th 
July, 1792. Mr. Walter Scott, son of Mr. Walter 
Scott, writer to the signet, was publicly examined, 
and found sufileiently qualified. The Faculty recom- 
amended him to the Dean to assign him a lew, for the 
subject of his discourse to the Lords and the Faculty.” 
The Hon. Henry Erskine was at that time Dean of 
Faculty. Itgs to hia memory that Scott has paid the 
etic tribute that ever was whispered from 
lowy region, where the lands of Fiction and 
Reality meet. We allude to a passage in his Chro- 
nicles of the Canongate, of which the manner of his 
own death has since enhanced the melancholy interest, 
where he makes the paralytic lawyer struggle to de- 
scribe him as the “ wittiest and best-humoured man 
living.” Scott assumed the gown only a few days 
before the close of the summer session of 1792; 
and unluckily no authentic record has been preserved 
of the young advocate's deportment, while assuming 
the hat in the presence of the assembled judges, 
or while sitting consequential and timid, yet amused, 
at the fast-table of the witty Dean. @ As to the 
sober business details of his professional career, the 
reader is referred to the next chapter, to which they 
more properly belong. He has occasionally thrown 
out, however, in his writings, hintgof the favourite 
yooations of the young Jawyers of day, one or 
two of which may be noticed, to give an ides of the 
associates by whom he now: himself surrounded. 
At the Scottish bar therg always been 8 due 
proportion of men of fortabe, who nover 
‘seriously look for business. Chrystal Croftangry, 
Enq. thus dascribes those of Scott's younger days :—~ 
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“(Of the earlier part of my life, it ia only neces 
sary for me to say, thst I swept the boards of the 
Parliament Honse with the skirts of my gown for the 
usual number of years, during which young lairds 
were in my time expected to keep term—got no fees 
Jaughed and made others leugh—drank claret at 
Bayle's, Fortune's, and Walker’s—and ate oysters in 
the covenant-close.” In the introduction to the Heart 
of Mid Lothian, we find the young lawyer described 
with “the new novel most in repute lying on his 
table—snugly entrenched, however, beneath Stair's 
Institutes, or an open volume of Morison's Deci- 
i nd going about with pockets fall of “old 
play-bills, letters requesting a meeting of the Faculty, 
ules of the Speculative Society, syllabus of lectures 
-—all the miscellaneous contents of a young advo- 
cate’s pocket, which contains everything but briefs 
and bank-notes.”” 

Shortly after becoming a member of the Scottish 
bar, Scott set out on-a pretty extensive tour through 
the Highlands. He entered the mountainous region 
through the county of Stirling, where he paid a 
visit to the venerable father of Sir Ralph Aber- 
cromby, who told Sir Walter an anecdote of his early 
life, which appears to have made a strong impression 
on him. “When Mr. Abercromby of Tullibody 
first settleg in Stirlingshire, his cattle were repeat- 
edly driven off by the celebrated Rob Roy, or some 
of his gang; and at length he waa obliged, after 
obtaining a proper safe-conduet, to make the cateran 
such a visit as that of Waverley to Bean Lean. Rob 
received him, ith much courtesy, and made many 
apologies for the accident, which must have hap- 
poned, he said, by some mistake. Mr. Abereromby 
‘was rogaled with collbpe from two of his own cattle, 
‘which were huffg up by the heels in the cavern, and 
was dismissed in perfect safety, aftef having agreed 
40 pay in fature o email) mmm of d/eck mail, in con- 
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alderation of which Rob Roy not only undertook to 
forbear his herds in future, but to replace any thet 
should be stolen from him by other freebooters. 
Mr. Abereromby said, Rob Roy affected to consider 
him as a friend to the Jacobite interest, and « sin- 
cere enemy to the Union. Neither of these circum- 
stances were true; but the laird thought it quite 
unnecessary to undeceive his Highland host, at the 
risk of bringing on a political dispute in such a 
situation.” 

Scott's route, after this visit, seems to have led 
him up through the strath of Monteith to Loch 
Katrine, andghence down upon Loch Lomond. Be- 
tween these two justly celebrated sheets of water is 
situated the Fort of Inversaid, built originally to 
suppress the restleas freebooter, Rob Roy. It was 
st the close of the civil war, 1745, repaired and 
strengthened. A more pacific age, however, had 
arrived, as is strikingly exemplified from the fajlow- 
ing memorial, of the condition in which Scott found 
the fortress, ‘ About 1792, when the author chanced 
to pass that way, while on a tour through the High- 
lands, a garrison, consisting of a single veteran, was 
atill maintained at Inversnaid. The venerable warder 
was reaping his bsrley croft in all peace and tran- 
quillity; and when we asked admittance to repose 
ourselves, he told us we would find the key of Zhe 
Fort under the door.” 

His farther progress we cannot trace with accuracy, 
‘but he seems to have taken a wide sweep through 
the centre of the Highlands, as we next find him» 
visitant of Mr. Walker the parish mudster of Dun- 
notar. Sir Walter ssys, in the original preface to 
the Chronicles of the Cenonggto, “It is about 30 
years since, or more, that thor met with this 
singular person (Old Mortality,) in tht churchyard of 
Dunnotar, hed spending ‘a day or two with the late 
Jearned and lent clergyman, Mr. Walker, the 
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minister of that parish, for the purpose of « close 
examination of the ruins of the castle of Dunnotar, 
and other subjects of antiquarian research in the 
neighbourhood. Old Mortality chanced to be at the 
same place, on the usual business of his pilgrimage 5 
for the castle of Dunnotar, though lying in the anti- 
covenanting district of the Mearns was, with the 
parish churchyard, celebrated for the oppressions 
wustuined there by the Cameroninns in the time of 
James II.” 

mf erwarda continues :—‘‘It was while I was 
listening to this story, and looking to the monument 
referred to, that I saw Old Mortality gngaged in his 
daily task of cleaning and repairing the ornaments 
and epitapha upon the tomb, His appearance and 
equipment were exactly as described in the novel. 
I waa very desirous to see something of a person 80 
singular, and expected to have done so, a8 he took u; 
his quartera with the hospitable and liberal-spirit 
minister. But though Mr. Walker invited him up 
after dinner to partake of a glass of spirits and water, 
to which he was supposed not to be very averse, 
he would not speak frankly upon the subject of his 
occupation. He was in bad humour, and had, ac- 
cording to his phrase, no freedom of conversation 
with us, His spirit had been sorely vexed, by hear- 
ing in a certain Aberdonian kirk the psalmody 
directed by a pitch-pipe, or some similar instrument, 
which was to Old Mortality the abomination of abo- 
minations, Perhaps, after all, he did not feel himself 
at esse with hig compahy; he might suspect the 
questions askefi by a north-country minister and a 
young barrister to sayour more of idle curiosity than 
Profit. At any rate, in the phrase of John Bunyan, 
Old Mortality went hik way, and T saw him no more,” 

Tt waa during this excursion that Scott paid = visit 
to the castle of Glammis, the seat ‘of the Earl of 
Strathmore. Many stories have got into circulation 
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respecting Scott's superstition; but he appears to us 
to have had even less of that weakness in his con-~ 
stitution than most men, An enecdote which he has 
preserved, explains his feclings at this time, in regard 
to supernatural intercourse. 

“¥ have been myself, at two periods of my life, 
engaged in scenes favourable to that degres of super- 
stitious awe, which my countrymen expressly call 
being eerie, On the first of these occasions, when I 
happened to pass a night in the magnificent old 
baronial castle of Glammis. The heavy pile con- 
tains much in its appearance, and in the traditions 
connected wih if, impressive to the imagination, I¢ 
was the acene of the murder of a Scottish king of 
great antiquity; not, indeed, the gracious Duncan, 
with whom the name naturally associates itself, but 
Maleolm the Second. It con! also, & curious 
monument of the peril of feudal times, being a 
secret chamber, the entrance of which, by the law or 
evatom of the family, must only be known to three 

sons at once, viz., the Earl of Strathmore, his 

ir-apparent, and apy third person they may take 
into their confidence. The extreme antiquity of the 
building is vouched by the thickness of the walls, 
and the wild straggling arrangment of the accommo- 
dation within doors. After a very hospitable recep- 
tion from the late Peter Procter, then seneschal of 
the castle in Lord Strathmore’s absence, 1 was con- 
ducted to my apartment in a distant corner of the 
building. I must own, that as I heard door after 
door shut after my conductor had refired, I began to 
consider myself too far from the livhag, and some- 
what too near the dead. We hed passed through 
what is ealled ‘the king’s room,’ a vaulted spart- 
‘ment, seid “by tradition, to be®the spot of Maleolm's 
murder, and I had an of the® vicinity of the 
castle chapel. * 


“Tn apite of the truth of history, the whole nighty 
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scene in Macbeth’s castle rashed at once upon my 
mind, and etrack me more forcibly, than even when 
I have seen its terrors ted by the late John 
Kemble and his inimi sister. In a word, I 
rienced sensations, which, though not remark- 
able either for timidity or superstition, did not fail to 
affect me to the point of being disagreeable, while 
they were min; at the same time, with a atrange 
and indescribable sort of pleasure, the recollection of 
which affords me gratification at this moment."” 

From this tour, Scott returned home in time to 
make his debut at the Jedburgh circuit. He was 
anxious to obtain an opportonity of displaying his 
legal lore; but his anxiety to make himself ac- 
quainted with the country and inhabitants, was still 
gteater. He was desirous of penetrating into the 
recesses of those hills with whose rude traditions he 
was so familiar. In such s mood, he was walkin, 
on the streets of Jedburgh, canvassing with 3 laird 
from the neighbourhood, the best manner of accom- 

lishing an excursion into Teviotdale, when Mr. 
bert Shortreed, sheriff-depute of the connty, 
passed aoe Biscide afer ae bane eae 

‘iend, te introduce the two la 
tocach other. Mr. Shortreed was not only able and 

, Willing to assist the young stranger in his proposed 
excursion; but his official situation enabled him to 
introduce his new friend to some of those unfor- 
tanate culprits, whose deatiny it is to pasa to their 
final doom through the purgatory of affording young 
advocates an Qoportunity of acquiring practical 
knowledge in their profession. 

Scott had reason to be satisfied with the result of 
his first trial. The evening before the crown sat, he 
had an interview with hja client in the gaol. To 
Shortreed’s inquiry on hig return, what he thought 
of the case, he replied “Guilty, by‘G—d!" Next 
day, however, the evidence for the court broke 
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down, of which cireumstance the young lawyer took. 
advantage, and the jury acquitted the prisoner, 
‘With a pardonable degree of trinmph in en un- 

edged lawyer, Scott addressed his friend, “ Not 
‘Yl done that, to get off auch a blackguard |” 

Full of the buoyant spirits of one-snd-twenty, and. 
a heart triumphing in the succesa of his first circuit, 
he set out along with Mr. Shortreed to explore the 
recesses of Teviotdale and Liddesdale. The cha- 
racter of the district into which he now penetrated, 
will be beat understood from his own words. “The 
roads of Liddesdale, in Dandie Dinmont's day, could 
not be said te exist, and the district was only acces- 
sible through a succession of morasses, About 
thirty years ago, the author himself was the first 
peraon who ever drove a little open carriage into 
these wilda; the excellent roads by which they are 
now traversed, being then in some prossess, The 
people stared with no email wonder ot a sight 
which many of them had never witnessed in their 
lives before.” 7 

The friends performed their journey on horseback, 
Mr. Shortreed riding a grey mere, which bas since 
been immortalized by Scott under the name of 
Dumple, A characteristic anecdote of their tour 
used to be related with much glee by Mr. Short~ 
reed, On visiting ‘‘ Wille o’ Milburn,” the honest. 
farmer was from home, but returned while Scott 
was tying up his horse in the stable. On being told 
by Mr. Shortréed that an Edinburgh advocate was 
some to ace him, he expressed greatgslarm, and even 
horror as to the character of his visitoiy the old fear 
of the law being atill so very rife in Liddesdale, as 
even to extend to the persons of its simplest sd- 
minietrators, What idea Wile formed of an 
Edinburgh advocate, it would be difficult to con- 
jecture, but bavfhg gone out to reconnoitre, he soon 

e 


returned with a countenance sufficiently bright to 
thew that his fears had vanished. “Is yon chap 
the advocate ?” he inquired of Mr. Shortreed. “Yes, 
Willie,” replied that gentleman, “Deil o’ me's 
feared for them then,” cried the farmer; “yon's just 
a chield like oursels.” 

The method employed by Scott at this time for 
impressing on his memory the local anecdotes and 
Jegends which he collected from individuals with 
‘whom he came in contact, was curioua enough. He 
seized any piece of wood which came to hand, and 
kept notching it with his pocket knife as the narrator 
‘went on; these poetical tally sticks, hegat times ine 
trusted to the charge of his companion; and Mr. 
Shortreed said, that on one occasion, this strange 
note-book became so bulky, that, in the words of 
Burns, the pins in his pocket, 


«Might serve to mend a mill in time o' need." 


‘The excursion proved fo pleasant, that it was repeated. 
every autumn, after the circuit, for many years. 
These jaunts Scott used to term his raids into 
Liddesdale, they certainly deserved the name, for he 
generally returned laden with precious spoil, the 
materials of his inimitable narratives of his after~ 


ATS. 
Boots determination to qualify himself as a 
pleader, now kept him for the greater part of the 
year a close residentin Edinburgh. His employment 
in the Outer-Heuse might not, as he himself some- 
where statespexceed one opportunity of appearing in 
behalf of the prototype of poor Peter Peebles, but he 
‘was regularly present in the pgivate meetings of the 
Faculty. The, consefjueyco was, that he was soon 
recognised as # young man of steady habita by the 
managers of that body's affairs. Ont of the matters 
of rare importance which the Faculty have to attend 
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to is the management of its extensive and valuable 
Library; which being entitled to claim a copy of 
every book entered at Stationer’s Hall, may bo 
yegarded as one of the national libraries, This 
library ia entrasted to the care of « librarian, who 
acta with the advice, and under the control, of five 
curators, chosen from among the body of advocates, 
On the first of June, Mr. Walter Scott was appointed 
one of the curatora of the library, before he had 
completed his third year at the bar, Doring the 
course of the same year, a piece of duty incidental to 
his office was imposed upon him, which must have 
afforded pecufiar gratification to one of his turn of 
mind, and which may be received as a proof of the 
respect entertained for his acquirements. “It having 
been represented that the cabinet of medals in the 
library was in some disorder, it was recommended to 
Mr. Hodgson Cay and Mr. Walter Scott, two of the 
present curators of the library, to put the medals in 
proper arrangement.” Up to ghe time of this com- 
mission hie attention had never been invited to the 
inspection of medals; and we may not be going too 
far when we refer to this incident the commencement 
of his passion for collecting and preserving the relics 
of antiquity. 

ile he was making himself useful in the private 
business of the learned body of which be was & 
member, the records of the High Court of Justiciary 
prove that he was at the same time endeavouring to 
peruggle Ercieionally into notice. ue court offers 
few temptations to lawyers possesse of a lucrative 
Yusiness, and is principally abandoitd to those 
members of the fession who have no better em- 
ployment. We from Shortreed’s family, 
that nape pd ‘&@ constant t a the Jedburgh 
eireuit gengrally managed to get himself em- 
Ployed in a case or two; but the’ minutes rarely 
contain the names of the counsel, or anything that 
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can throw light on the progress of the trial. The 
forensic efforta of Scott at these perambulatory courts 
sautt, therefore, sleep in silence. The records of the 
conrt, while sitting in Edinburgh, are more specific, 
and in them the name of Walter Scott appears for the 
first time, 14th July, 1795. 

A favourite amusement of boys, and euch young 
men as have outgrown the years of boyhood, without 
relinquishing all its tastes, has ever been the firing 
of pistols, miniature cannons, and such like penny 
artillery. On the afternoon of the 17th June, 1795, 
young man of the name of James Niven, who, after 
serving for some time on board of a king's ship, had 
been discharged in consequence of a wound in his 
right hand, and was living unemployed with his 
father, a tobacconist in Edinburgh, loaded and dis- 
charged = small iron cannon for the amusement of 
some of his juvenile aasociates, According to his 
own declaration, he puts nothing into it but some 
fomdes, a wadding of paper, and a piece of tobacco, 

it eo happened, however, that on discharging the 

cannon up Liberton's Wynd, a piece of iron, either 
rammed down with the rest of the loading, or spline 
tered from the metal by the concussion, struck a 
man standing before one of the doors, and killed him 
on the spot. There was no auspicion of a malicious 
intention on the part of Niven, but the fact of his 
having discharged flre-arms, apparently loaded with 
an iron bolt, along a public street, argued such a 
culpable levity and indifference to the lives and 
aafety of otherstas induced the public prosecutor to 
Dring up tifled for trial. 

The 14th of July, 1795, was appointed for the day of 
trial. Mr. James Ferguson and Mr. Walter Scott 
appeared. for ¢the 3 and it fell to Scott, as 
junior counsel, to open the case, which he did with 
such effect, that the bench deferred pronouncing 
judgment; but ordered parties, procurators to give 
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in informations upon the relevancy of the indictment, 
to the clerk of the court to be recorded. Our limits 
prohibit us from entering upon the fall particulars of 
the argument, but aa the written information lodged 
for the accused bears the signature of Walter Scott, 
it is worth while to lay before our readers a fow ex- 
tracta to give them a notion of the style and oxecn~ 
tion of the paper. 

The description of the prisoner is introduced with 
considerable tact—-“ admitting there may have been 
a certain degree of culpability in the pannel’s 
conduct, still there is one circumstance which 
pleads strongly in his favour, so as to preclude 
all presumption of dole. This is the frequent practice, 
whether proper or improper, of using this amuaemont 
in the street. It is a matter of public notoriety, 
that boys of all ages and descriptions are, or at least 
till the late very proper proclamation of the magi- 
strates, were to be ecen every evening in almost 
every corner of the city, amusing themselves with 
firearms and emall cannons, and without being 
checked or interfered with. When the pannel, a 
poor ignorant raw lad, lately discharged from a ship 
of war, certainly not the most proper school to learn, 
@ prudent aversion to unlucky or mischievous prac- 
tices, observed the sons of gentlemen of the first 
respectability engaged in such amusements, unchecked 
by their parents or the magistrates, surely it can 
hardly be expected that he should discover that in 
imitating them in so common a practice, he was con- 
stituting himself hostis humani genegis, a wretch the 
pest and spourge of qankind,” * 

Again. “It is true that no dangerous pastimes 
ought to be allowed in a city; but the question occura 
here, how are they to be stoppéd ? tainly not by 
punishing with death the thoughtless wretch, who, in 
Prosecution of "an amusement hitherto unchecked, 
ahall firat be stained with the blood ofa human being. 
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‘This would be equally harsh towards the individeal 
and ineffectual towards the public. Harsh to the 
individual, because he was only doing what was done 
37.8 oamnd bebeo him, and with as little intention 
harm as they whose diversion had aot been 
attended with the same fatal consequences; and use~ 
less to the public, because such practices are not to 
be checked by a single instance of extreme severity, 
the opportunity of exercising which may not occur 
once in a century, but by an extreme attention to 
police, and to the distribution of lesser punishmenta 
proportioned to such transgressions thereof as, if they 
are not usually, may’ at least, in someginstances be 
fatal to the inhabitants.” 
He concludes thus :—‘ This paper, perhaps already 
too long, shall now be concluded with the following 
general observations. Guilt, as an object of punish- 
ment, has its origin in the mind and intention of the 
actor; and therefore, when that is wanting, there is 
no object of ee a raya 
example, can no more proper]; to be 
of murder than the aword mith which he commits 4 
both being incapable of intending injury, In the 
case, in like manner, although it ought no 
bt to he matter of deep sorrow and contrition to 
the pannel that his folly should have occasioned the 
loss of life to a fellow-creature ; yet as that folly can 
neither be termed malice, nor yet doth amount to a 
gross negligence, he ought rather to be pitied than 
condemned. The fact done can never be recalleds 
and it rests with your lordships to consider the case 
of this unforynate young man, who has served his 
eountry in an humble though useful station,—deserved 
such a character as gag in the letter of hig 
officers,—and patie in that service. You 
will best j: how (corfkidering he has suffered a 
confinement of six months) he can Sn humanity be 
the object of further or severer punishment, for a 
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deed of which his mind at least, if not his hand, is 
guiltless. When a case is attended with some 
nicety, your lordships will allow mercy to incline the 
balance of justice, well considering, with the legis- 
lator of the east, ‘It is better ten guilty should 
escape than that one innocent man should perish in 
his innocence.’ * : 

‘The ingenuity of the defence succeeded in obtain. 
ing from the jury a verdict of ‘not guilty,” by a 
plurality of voices, 21st of December, 1795. 

‘The “learned brothers” Ferguson and Scott, again 
appeared in the court of Justiciary, on the 14th of 
March, 1796,a8 counse) for William Brown, accused of 
atealing iron from a merchant in Leith. They were 
again successful, the jury finding the charge not 


From the period of Scott’s becoming a member of 
the Faculty of Advocates, till 1796, his avocations 
kept him for the greater of the year in Edin-° 
burgh ; but still his leisure hours were devoted to the 
‘amusements of society, of which he partook with all 
the zest of a sound and healthy constitution. During 
the vacatione of the court he continued topay regular 
visits to his friends in Roxburghshire and in the 
Highlands; making likewise frequent excursions 
through different parta of Scotland. But notwith~ 
standing these numerous calls upon his time, his 
appetite for books continued with unabated keen- 
ness. He read whatever came in his way, in- 
ceasantly adding to his extensive store of miscellaneous 
information. All this while, howevgr, as he himself 
has told us,although fond of dwelling pon the com- 
positions of others, he had never dreamed of an at- 
tempt to imitate whet gave him so much pleasure. 

- But already the store-honse @f his mind was filled 
with the materials, and b® suddenl¥ and hurriedly 
made the attemft, with what guecess we shull see. 

His German studies oppo to have been prose- 
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cuted after rather a desultory fashion. In the sume 
begin season while Scott was as usual absent on some 
of his peregrinations, Miss Letitia Aiken, (after- 
wards ‘Mrs. Barbauld) visited Edinburgh, and was 
hospitably received at the house of Professor Stewart, 
where the young advocate was a frequent and wel- 
come visitor. The conversation naturally turned 
upon literary topics, in which the accomplished mind 
af the fair stranger enabled her to take an interesting 
part. One evening, the new fashion of German 
literature furnished the theme of discourse; and Misa 
Aiken took occasion to produce a translation of 
Burger’s ballad of “‘Leonore." After. reading the 
‘verses she replsced them in her pocket-book, and 
poems ait the solo oe her sila nD a 
them with a cop e poetry of Burger is 
admirably quelided to make a strong impression upon 
those who hear it for the first time; and we are not 
to be surprised that it did so upon Miss Aiken’s 
auditor 
Before Scott returned to town, this lady had left 
for England; but he found his friends in raptures 
with her good sense, and loud in their praise of the 
wonderful ballad, with which she bad made them ac- 
quainted. Scott piqued himself upon being some- 
thing of a» German scholar, a professed admirer of 
ballad poetry, and o hunter after every specimen of 
it that was known to exist. As if to stimulate his 
curiosity the more, his friends could only furnish him 
with @ meagre and broken account of the story; and 
the few lines phigh dwelt in their memory were ofa 
mature calculeted to awaken sanguine anticips- 
tions :— 2 





«Tramp, tramp, the land they rode, 
‘Splagh, he 900s 
‘Harrah, the dead oan ride apace! 
‘Dost fear to ridg with me? 
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To an admirer of legends of diablerie, and spirited. 
versification, thie was a most tantalizing morsel. 
Boott wss anxious to see the original, a wish he 
found it no easy matter to gratify; as at that period 
German works were seldom offered for sale in 
London, and never in Edinburgh, After a consider- 
able time a copy of Burger's works was procured for 
him from Hamburgh, by the lady of Hugh Scott 
Esq., of Harden, his relative and intimate friend. 
Before the book reached Scott, an event had occurred 
which, joined to his admiration of its contents, con~ 
apired to encourage him to perpetrate the deed of 
authorship fog the first time. 

Matthew Gregory Lewis published, in 1795, his 
tomance of “The Monk.” This work is now seldom 
talked of, though it created an immense sensation on 
ite first appearance. It was about this time that 
Lewis became almost a yearly visiter to Scotland, at~ 
tracted chiefly by his friendship for the noble family 
of Argyle. Scott was introduced to him during the 
earliest of these visits by Lady Charlotte Campbell. 

Scott soon discovered upon further acquaintance 
with Lewis thet he was greatly his inferior in general 
information. He recalled to his memory his youth~ 
ful facility in rhyming, and suddenly took into his 
head to attempt the style by which Lewis had raised 
himself to fame. In this mood the copy of Burger's 
works found him. The original of Leonora surpassed. 
even his highly raised expectations. The book had 
only been a few hours in his possession when he ad- 
dressed a letter to his friend, in yhich he gave an 
animated aceount of the poem, and promised to far- 
nish him with a translation into English ballad verse. 
To this self-imposed task he set himself immediately 
after supper, and he had it @mpleted by daybreak 
next morning, by whieh Mme he H&d succeeded in 
working himse% up into rather an uncomfortable 
state of excitement. 








‘The success of his induced him to 
it with some other of Burger ballads. "The frends 
to whom he communicated the fruits of his laboura 


expressed an interest in them. Frequent applica- 
tions were made to the young poet for copies, and 
the tronble which these jioned, with the urgensy 


of several of bis admirers, induced him to send a 
election from his productions to the press. “In 
1796,” he playfully says, ‘‘the present author was 
prevailed on, by the request of friends, to indulge his 
own vanity by publishing the translations of Leonore 
with that of the Wild Huntsman, in a thin quarto.” 
‘The title-page bore no author’s or trangjator's name, 
being simply, “The Chase; and William and Ellen.” 
‘This was tho first publication from the pen of Walter 
Scott. Unconsciously he had cast the die, upon the 
hagard of which waa set his future fortune. 

In perusing these essays in metre, for they are 
worthy of no greater name, the similarity the 
melody of the versification to that of the Hermit of 
‘Warkworth, strikes us at first sight. Jt has, in the 
narrative and other less impressive passages, the 
same well-turned, not “linked sweetness ;” the same 
mixture of plainness, with a polish which is even 
carried to monotony, Such a verse as this might 
almost pass current, were we to judge only by sound, 
for an extract from the beautiful poem of the Hermit. 


** Our gallant host was homeward bound, 
‘With many s song of joy; 
‘Greca waved the laural in each piame 


. 
And a stilt*more striking similarity exists in the 
following, 
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These stanzas resemble the of Dr. Py 
ier in a still more essential cauential charseteriate, ns 
4 they bare the same subdued, unambitions atyle of 
allad, without ita si ity. The language 
fell of the “conversational tions which, from 
being the hoarded treasure of the study, have, by 
slow degrees, become the current medium of social 
intercourse. It wants the picturesque naivete which 
delights us in an old song. It i ia the simplicity of 
muslin, not of the “hoddin grey.” 

‘But when we come to the supernatural part of the 
story (in William and Helen), we discover appear- 
ances of mere nervous turn of mind, The verse 
is often harsh, and somewhat cramped, but this is 
evidently the result of an attempt to change the sur- 
feiting sweetness of the measure for a more energetic 
and rapid descant, harmonising with the subject 
The _ oe eich the ban ears when ae 
monte er Sool legroom, is perhapa 

jiest example Boott'sjuresile awkward = 
in oe the experienced eye cannot fail to disc 
the firet efforts of a loftier and more daring graceful- 
ness. The reader will excuse the following somewhat 
long extract as an example : 


'Busk, busk, and boune! Thou mount’st behind, 








‘Ob, dearest William, stay $ 


*¢ Lok here=look heve—the moon shines clear, 
Pull fest I ween we ride; 

‘Mount and away! for exe the dey 
‘We reach our bridal hed.” 


"The biaek barb manets, fhe teidal righ; 
‘Haste, dusk and bonne, and eat thee! 

‘The feast ts made, the chamber spreed, 
‘The tilda! puesta ewalt thee © 
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‘trong love prevalled. Shs busks, she bourse, 
She motte the barb bebind, 
‘And round ber darling Wilisze's waist 

‘Her ily seine she twined. 


And nay! harry hey role 


1 Sit tast—dost fear? —The moon shinss clear 
lest rides my barb—Reop hold | 
Fara thont” Ohno ahe falatly stig, 

“© But why so stern and cold?” 


a War eens cheesie met es ener 
«Tn gM eg 
Ths boty tothe olay. 


«+ With sang and clang, st morrow/s dawn 
Yo may inter the deeds 
‘Toh id with wy young bride, 


‘Conme with thy chat, thon eota' guns, 


Comed clang ad songs down punk the blers 
‘The shrouded corpse aroge 1 

‘nd trurry, hurry’ aif the train, 
‘The thandering steed pursues. 


Hee ate vie Chama hate? 
‘And where the bridal bed! 
“Tia distant far al ern tan 
«Ta marron, 


© No'roben for mat™ © Enough for both; 
ont speed, may barb, thy eoursa."4 . 
‘Oex thundering 
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‘Tramp! tramp t aloag the lend they rodex 
Splash } splash! along the seas 

‘The steed ls wight, the spur ls bright, 
‘The fishing pebbles flee. 


Fed past on right and left, how fast 
ash forest, grove, and bowers 
‘On right and loft fled past how tasty 

ach caty, town, and tower, 


** Dost fear? dost fear? The mooa shines clear: 
‘Dost fear to ride with me? 

Hurrah! hurrah! the desd ean ride!* 
** Ob, William, let them bet” 


++ See there, see there! What yonder swings 

‘And creaks’mid whistling rain? 

Gibbge and steal, the accursed wheel , 
saurderer in his charm. 


+ Hollow | thou frion, follow here, 
"To bridal bed we rides 

And thou shalt prance a fitter dance 
Before me and my bride.” 


And hurry, hurry | clash, clash, elash | 
‘The wasted farm descends; 
And fleet aa wind, through hazel bush, 
‘The wild career attends. 


‘Tramp, tramp! along the land they rode! 
‘Aptash, ! aloug the sexy 

"The scourge ts red, the spur drops blood, 
‘The flashing pebbles flee, 


How fled what moonshine faintly show'd, 
‘How fled what darkness hid ! 

How fled the earth beneath thelr feet, 
‘The heaven above their head | 











“* Dost fear? dost fear? ‘The moon shines clear, 
‘And well the dead may ridet 

Does faithful Helen fear for them 27 
** O leaveis peace thedwed!™ =. 


+*"Baxb, barb! methinks T heer the cocks 
‘The sand will soo be runt 

Barb, barb 1 I smell the morning air, 
‘The race wili soon be doug” 


‘Tramp tramp t slong the tend they rode, 
Spied, splash | along the wens 

‘The soowrgs is red, the spues droop blood, 
‘The ashing pebthes few. 
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© Harcah I bormaht well ride the dead 
‘Ths teude—the bride is come! 

And soon we reach the bridal bed, 
‘For, Ralen, here's my hese 


‘We can form no idea of the creative power of 
Scott's imagination at the time this translation was 
executed. The passage, however, which we havo 
juss quoted, although frequently deficient both in 
rhyme and rhythm, shows by its intensity that his 
emotions were sufficiently irritable and susceptible 
to be hurried along by the horrors of the ghastly 
ride. The delight must have been exquisite—even 
bordering on pain—when the future post, shuddering 
beneath the vague horrors which crept over him, 
eurdling his blood, yet proud of the power he felt of 
e: ising them in verse, trembling wich excitement, 
beheld the last flashes of his exp! ng taper mingle 
with the cold grey of the dawn, and almost dared to 
think that he was a poet. 

Tt was well for the young author that the Edin- 
burgh Review was not then in existence, to make 
what was so sweet in the mouth “bitter in the 
belly ;” as had the critic who dared to handle so 
roughly “The Hours of Idleness,” been then exulting 
in the pride of his brilliant and somewhat petulant 
genius, we doubt not the barrister of five-and-twenty 
would have been as cavalierly treated as the noble 
minor. On the part of the public, however, the un- 
fledged author suffered the less keen, but scarcely 
less mortifying infliction of real neglect. The adven- 
ture, to use his own words, “‘ proved a dead loss, and 
& great part of the edition was condemned to the 
service of the trunkmaker.” And if the critical por- 
tion. ne the Breas left him keraynyeie there were not 
wanting good-ngtared Ofric to supply its omission 
in a private way. One in pat lar, to whom 
he had presented a of his book, when esked by 
him, with all the soliton of @ young author, what 
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he thought of his production, unhesitstingly replied, 
“not a asa deal.” Unsatisfied with ci ge mre) 
took up the volume, and read part of the contents 
aloud to her, hoping that, by the aid of his elocution, 
he might probably be able to impress her with 2 more 
eorrect sense of their merits; but greatly to his dis» 
comfiture, he found, on closing the book, his friend’s 
opinion unaltered. This anxious search “after appro- 
bation from any quarter, to support his shrinking 
confidence in his own powers, contrasta atrangely 
with his indifference at a later period of life, wl 
satiated with applause; he never made the least 
attempt to qe a review, and seldom ever heard or 
saw a word which was said on the subject. Praise 
had become the breath of his nostrils—his daily food 
—and was swallowed with a less keen relish, althoug] 
ita privation would doubtless have been more keenly 
t. 





He was not daunted however by this sho 
ment. He determined upon geoesting.. bis) of his 

with increased energy. He said, long afterwards, 

“T was coldly received by strangers, but my repue 
tation began rather to increase among my own 

friends, and on the whole I was more bent to show 

the world that it had neglected something worth 

notice, than to be affronted by its indifference. Or 
rather to speak candidly, I'found pleasure in the 
literary labours in which I had, almost by accident, 
become engaged, and laboured lesa in the hope of 
pleasing others, though certainly without despair of 
doing so, than in the pursuit of a new and agreeable 
amusement to myself.” In short he possessed an- 
indomitable spirit, which neglect only hastened to 
more daring adventures, the almost unfailing source 

of great achicvements; and Mie futgre warks oer= 

tainly prove that he was Rot ignorant of his own 

powers, and the Feliance he placed upon his immense 
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store of information, gathered from every available 


source. 

In following thus up the literary character of Scott, 
‘we have naturally kept his social and domestic history 
in the background; nor ia there in reality much re- 
lating to them at this carly period that is worthy of 
being recorded. One lady to whom the world is 
indebted for many interesting touches of his cha- 
acter, represents him as quiet and unobtrusive in 
company, and “rather dull and bashfol if any thing.” 
From an eminent artist we learn that evon in youth 
‘Walter Scott was remarkable for the pleasantness of 
dis manners, his anxiety to keep others in good 
humour by avoiding anything that could hurt their 
feelings, or by appearing to enter with keenness into 
their favonrite pursuits. He was in the habit of 
spending his Sundays in the family of this gentle- 
man, and “the children used to look forward 
anxiously to the return of that day, No juvenile 
undertaking was concluded without the advice of 
Walter Scott—nothing was considered good of its 
kind without bis approbstion.” ‘This gentleman, 
warming as he recalled the early emotions of a 
friendship which endured till separated by death, 
ended his recital with the words, “On Sundays we 
had him all to ourselves!” 

‘We may now consider the preparatory stage of Sir 
‘Walter's life as closed. Having now served out 
what Goethe, in his romance, terms his apprenticeship, 
and bis time aea journeyman, we may henceforth 
consider him as an author free of his corporation, 
and commenced business on bia own account. His 
stock in trade, as we have attempted to show in the 
Preceding pages, consisted of an immense store of 
information, g ricl¥ power of natural reflection, 
intense energy of feeling? and no mean play of fancy. 
The young shoot is bursting out info a form promis- 
ing gigantic growth ;—the stream is deepening and 
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Widening, collecting great foree as it flows onwards, 
And not only does the mind expand in strength and 
statore, but the wirl of 2 busier world is drawing it 
into a more turbulent votex. 


CHAPTER ITI. 


‘Tae atate of political feeling in Scotland at the period 
when Scott rite upon manhood, as materially 
influencing the development of his mind, the forma- 
tion of his chgracter, and his status in society, ought 
not to be passed over in the history of his life. 

The subject is one of difficulty, and liable to mis- 
construction in whatever manner it may be discussed ; 
and woe cannot do better than give the sketch in the 
words of an esteemed author, who proceeds to say :—~ 

“ After the revolution, in 1688, the homely institu- 
tiona and ritual of the Presbyterian church were 
crushed throughout the conntry. The influence 

at portion of the landed aristocracy wad 
Sate lized by the state of seclusion to which their 
hostility to the new order of things, and the surveil. 
ance, ander which they were necessarily held doomed, 
them. The union of the kingdoms, by removing 
even the shadow of the court, the natural sphere of a 
privilged nobility, to London, attracted thither the 
portion of the aristocracy friendly to the new govern- 
ment, and by this means the local administration of 
Scotland was more than ever thrown into the hands 
of the mercantile and professional classes, The 
abolition of hereditary jurisdictions completed the 
transfer of power. By that important cassie « 
transition was completed, in virlge of which the local 
adzinistration of law and fhance, and the the power of 
enforcing police fegulations, passed from the haughty 
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tided families ‘of Scotland to the small landowners 
and wealthy merchants, aided in the discharge of 
their dutiey by the salaried officials of the crown, 
Boneath this new order of things, trede, favoured by 
8 number of concurrent circumstances, made rapid 
advances; and with the growth of wealth, the ex- 
ternal aspect of the country, the education of the 
community, and the establishment of a steady police, 
continued to make progress. 

‘There was something striking in the extreme meek~ 
noes with which the middle classes of Scotland bore 
their augmented power and worldly importance. A 
deep-rooted traditional respect for thag aristocracy, 
with which they so seldom came into contact, retained 
possession of their minds. They were contented 
‘with comfort, without aspiring to independence. 
Bearing the heavy burden of rving the tranquil~ 
lity and evolving the capabilities of their country, 
they were perfectly satisfied with the liberty to do 
this in the name, and ag it was with the gracious per- 
mission of their betters. They pocketed the substan- 
tial benefits, and allowed the honour to be borne by 
axistocraticsl shoulders ; resembling in this the savage 
who attributes to the virtues of same superstitiouly 
venerated charm—some old brass button, or rag of 
red cloth—the success in the chase which he owes to 
his own quick untiring eye, and fleet unwearied foot. 
Bven the Jacobite gentry, whose restless intrigues 
threatened hourly the tranquillity and growing wealth 
af the country, were regarded by the honest burghers 
with some degree of timidity, it is true, yet with a 
sort of sneaking kindness, owing much to their 
frank thoegh supercilious deportment, and more to 
their ancestral pretensions. In short every 
seemed to be apimated with a good-Lumauved spirit 
of anqsisseencd in things 2a they were. Scotland, 
‘wes in the estimation of the whiggish middle clames 
de wrai royaume de Cocagne, where, if everything was 
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not exactly for the best, it was yet so that it 
could not well be better. Even the Kirk, whieh in 
the days of persecution had contracted a gaunt Jook 
and acid expression, 

°¢ & qavage air which round her hung 

As of « dwellae out of doors”— 
& reflection of those bleak wilds aud morasses where . 
she waa driven to seek shelter far from the busy 
hsunts of men—became sleek, comfortable and 
tolerant. Her face plumped out like Lismahago’s 
lanthorn jaws in the sunshine of Miss Tabitha Bram- 
ble's emiles, and amid the atmosphere of her brother's 
hospitable table, 

Matters stood thus at the accession of George the 
Third, or even better, for by that time the danger 
likely to arise from the claims of the Stuart dynasty, 
existed only in a dream-like remembrance. Scions 
‘of the old Jacobite families wore instinctively creep- 
ing back to the court, and insinuating themselves 
into the affections of the young monarch. His first 
favourite, Bute, found the Scots patient of rule on 
the part of a minister. He found, too, their local 
amagistracies either in the hands of the crown, of a 
limited number of crown vassals, or i il more 
limited number of self-elected citizens, and apt to be 
organised into one huge government burgh. The 
aitacka of Wilkes snd others upon Bute, were ooca- 
sionally sharpened by sidelong glances at his coun- 
try, and thus in the quarrel between the court on 
the one hand, and the wayward and narrow-minded, 
perhaps, bot atill sturdy and honest independent 
party of London, the Scots embraced the quarrel of 
the king and his minister as a national cause. That 
the American patriots were jn any instances, on an 
intimate footing yith the Whigs of London, and that 
their cause was eagerly defended by that party, 
would, perhaps, have been of iteclf sufficient to 
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throw Scotland into the sesle opposed to the infant 
liberties of the colonies; and this inclination was 
strengthened by other motives. The merchants of 
Glasgow had embarked largely in the Virginian 
trade, which was carried on by considerable advances 
on the part of the traders on this side of the Atlan- 
tic, slowly replaced by the returns of colonial produce 
from the other, Terror, leat the large amount of 
@ebt due by Virginia, should be held cancelled by 
emancipation of the colonies, prompted the sons 
of St. Mungo (Glasgow) to take an active pert 
against the Americans. The surplus population of 
the Highlands, not yet reduced to habita of regular 
industry, and more eager for martial employment 
than serapeleoe about the cause, flocked in like 
manner about the royal standard. In short, the 
sentiments of the whole population of Scotland, 
glowed against the Americans with all the fervour of 
ignorant and passionate 5 
The douce friends of the revolution eatablishment, 
who had long wished to cast over their consciousness 
of plebcian descent the mantle of patrician intimacy, 
and the old Jacobite party which had grown weary of 
devotion to an absolute system, attachment to which 
precluded them from taking a share in the active 
‘business of life, had now found the point of re-union 
after which they had long sighed loyalty to the 
existing government. It was agreed on both sides 
to set up the existing government as the golden calf 
of their worship, without instituting too curious in- 
quiries into its claims to that honour, or the charac- 
ter of the ritual which was to be adopted. The 
tories winked hard at the defective hereditary title of 
the reigning dynasty, and nbstained from sneers at 
the "bits o' builie ig.” The whigs learned to 
it the same slang of bigoted and exaggerated 
loyalty which their new compeers had lately been. 
‘Wont to lavish on the exiled family. In short, freed 
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from the superincumbent load of a real aristoracy, 
the Jacobite cadets, and the small whig authorities 
erected themselves into « body for eupplying its place 
They were deficient, it is true, in thee free bearing 
which the consciousness of almost inexhaustible 
‘wealth and personal irresponsibility is found to con- 
for; they were still more deficient in those external 
graces which seem to be acquired nowhere but in the 
purlieus of a court; their professional avocations 
tainted their conversation with the pedantry of law, 
trade, or agriculture. But in return they reckoned 
‘among their number many ripe and excellent scholars, 
And in one matter they might have matched the 
Frondest, and most far descended aristocracy,—their 
lordly and snpercilious contempt for the intellect, 
rights and feelings of the poorer classes. This is the 
worst, but also the most inevitable effect of erecting 
any number of men intoa privileged caste, They 
learn to disregard the claims of those beneath them 
to a common humanity. Men who in their own 
circles are alive to the finest and tenderest impulses 
of the heart can treat with levity and coldness the 
sufferings of the poor. This is mere thoughtlessness 
at first, but habit petrifies it into tyranny. 
Circumetaneea had thus conspired to create a 
numerous petty aristocracy in Scotland, when the 
heart-burnings spreed over Europe by the breaking 
out of the French revolution, called its most abhorrent 
features into broad light. The upper classea re- 
echoed the war-shout of the ministry with a ferocity 
elsewhere unparalleled. Not only the supporters and 
sdherents of the principles of parliamentary reform 
were branded without distinction as democrats, level- 
lers, and atheists; the timid and somewhat servile 
class of burgh-reformers, who deljvered invectives, 
and laboured busily to efidicate a few of the pia 
toms which indicated a deeply rooted disease, WI 
angrily denying any connexion with those who more 
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prudently sought to purify the whole system, were 
notwithstanding ranked among the political dema- 
gogues. The war with France rendered the friends 
of existing establishments yet more jealous of the 
politicians whose designs their fears and fancies had 
painted in such hideous colours. The pulpit even, 
and the bench, places which ought at all times to be 
sacred from passion or prejudice, caught the frenzy ; 
and while political harangues were delivered from the 
one, the most unfair constructions of evidence, the 
mest unconstitutional doctrines were promulgated 
from the other, in the course of the various trials for 
sedition and other offences, instituted at ie command 
ofa jealous, persecuting, and blood-thirety govern- 
ment. 

The mind of Scott, trained as it had been, was 
exactly of the kind to be carried away by the pre~ 
wailing excitement. He was surrounded by those 
who, for the sake of tranquillity, were opposed to all 
change, the necessity of which they could not per- 
ceive. In the constitution of his mind the imaginas 
tive predominated over the reasoning powers, and his 
earliest impressions were dreams of high-born knights 
and warlike deeds. Being of the bigh tory party, 
the levelling doctrines of the Reformers shocked all 
hia preconceived notions. His prejudices were 
strengthened by the vehement tone of all sround 
him. The sacrifices of Muir, Gerald, and other vic~ 
tims of power, conspired but to heighten his prasions, 
as the bloodhound is rendered more fieree by the 
aight and swell of blood. Blindly he threw himself 
into the ranks of the mis-judging upholders of old 
abuses; and with the steadiness of purpose, which 
he himself tells us has been characteristic of his 
family, he contigzed through life faithful to the cause 
of his sdoption, although*his more matured judg- 
ment often teased him with scepticd, questionings 
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‘The first opportunity afforded to Scott of proving 
his warm attachment to the principles he professed, 
cwas of a kind suited to a mind of his i 
Te waa his share in the organising of a corps of 
‘volunteers for the national defence under the prospect 
of French invasion. The independence of the 
country was threatened, and men of all political 
principles flocked around her standard. The city of 
‘Edinburgh alone provided a foree of 8000 well 
armed volunteers, including a regiment of cavalry 
from the city and country, and two corps of artillery, 
each capable of serving twelve guns. ‘The chivalrous 
spirit was rfot confined to the capital, but spread 
through the land ; and it is an interesting coincidence 
that while the youthful nerves of Scott were grasping 
the sabre hilt in Edinburgh, the attenuated frame of 
Robert Burns was toiling in the ranks et Dumfries, 
‘The earliest original production of Scott, is hia * War- 

of the Edinburgh Light Dragoons ;"” and one of 
‘the latest lights of Burns’ song is, “Does haughty 
‘Gaul invasion threat?” Nothing could be more 
opposite than the political principles of Burns and 
Scott, yet we behold them joined in one common 
vavse—the preservation of their native country from 
a foreign foe. 

An anecdote recorded by a lady who witnessed 
the scene will best shew his martial ardour. ‘When 
the yeomanry were first embodied, he made applica 
tion to be admitted into the corps, but he was rejected 
on account of his lameness, at which he was much 
distressed.” But for an imagination which, like that 
of Scott, Kad always found its chief amusement in 
dwelling upon legends of arms, this bustling and 
arming for the fight had a charm for him, and he 
determined upon trampling down all bindrances inter~ 
posed between fim and its gratification. “It hap- 
pened that some of the most enthusiastic promoters 
of the yeomanry corps dined not long afterwards at 
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Ree rene 
subject of his wish to joi regiment was re 
sarod, this the petty woos stunting ie the open aiz 
enjoying the breeze; and Walter, on being again 
assured that his lameness was an insurmonntable bar 
to his admission, threw himself up, and caught the 
couple-deg of an out-house, After allowing himself 
to hang there for a considerable time, he turned to 
his friende, with a tear in his eye, and said, ‘although 
he had a bad leg, there was not a better pair of arms 
among them.’” His more sedate friends interposed 
farther obstacles on the ground of the incompatibility 
of military daties with his professions! avocations, 
but proved equally unavailing; and despite every 
i it, Seott forced his way, not only into the 
regiment, but into the post of quarter-master to the 
two regiments of Edinburgh light horse. 

tions, somewhere in his writings, tha! 
nate enough to be useful in the preservation of 
discipline, which must have been no easy matter, in 
8 corps consisting almost entirely of young and high- 
spirited men. The yeomanry drilled every morning 
at six o'clock, in the neighbourhood of Jock’s 
Lodge, and again, at a later period of the day. Scott 
was always present, and always active. The services 
which he rendered to his regiment by his good hu- 
mour, his zeal in preventing or soldering up quarrels, 
and his promotion of hilarity on festive oceasions, 
‘were scarcely less important than his devotion to the 
business of the corps. An anecdote corroborative of 
this is told by Mr. Chambera :— 

“The commander of the corps, as not unusually 
happened, was rather ignorant of the movements of 
a cavalry regiment, and, therefore, required to bring 
with him to the dil a paper containing the ac~ 
Papur tetorlobaar ebay their, regular order. 

rtunate morning—a cold one—the 
officer came unfurnished with thir list, and was of 
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course desperately nonplused. He could positivel; 
do nothing; the troop stood for twenty minstes quite 
motionless, while he was vainly endeavouring to find 
the means of supplying the requisite documents. At 
this moment, while the men were as cold as their 
own stirrup-irons, and more like a set of mutes at a 
faneral than a redoubted band of volunteers against 
Gallic invasion, Sir Walter came limping up, and 
eaid to a few of the other officers, in his usual gravely 
jocular manzer, ‘I think the corpse is rather long in 
Bifting this morning,’ a drollery so pat tothe moment, 
a8 to set the whole off in almost inextinguishable 
laughter.” 

In the “war-song,” however, to which we have 
already alluded we possess the least perishable record 
of his military ardour, and, therefore, make no apology 
for inserting it here as the first ori production of 
the greatest poet and novellist of his day. 








“To horea! ta horse! the standard fice, 
‘The 


‘From high Dur-Rdin’s towers we come, 
‘A band of brathers trues 
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‘Dress our pals cheek in timid smile 
"To bait a master in oar fale, 
‘Or trook a vietor's meom ? 


SNo1 thong destruction oes and 
‘Come pouring as flood, 
‘The sun that sees our falling dsy, 


For gold let Gallis’s legions fight 
‘Or plunder’s bloody gaint 
Unbeibed, ‘our swords we draw, 
‘To guard our king, to fence our lew, 
‘Nor ahall their edge be valn, 
‘fever breath of British gale 
Shall fan the tri-colour, 
Or footstep of invader rads, 
‘With rapine foul, and red with blood, 
Pollute our happy shares 
img and farewell friends | 
‘Adieu veeh tender tie { 
Revotved we lng a the tide, 
squadrons furious ride, 
wen eonguas ert a 
‘To horse t to horse! the sabres gleam ; 
‘High sounds our brugle’s calls 
by honour's sacred tie, 
Our word is Laws axp Lraxarr! 
‘Mareh ¢orward cae and af" 


‘We are not astonished that amongst so many men 
some might be found possessed of that littleness of 
mind es to take umbrage at Scott's first attempt to 
distinguish himself above his fellows. They ridiculed 
the idea 0 of his writing a song at all; and one day 
when the officers of the corps dined together at 
‘Musselburgh the chief amusement of the evening 
consisted in repeating with burlesque emphasis, “To 
horse! to horse!" and laughing at this “attempt of 
Scott's” as 2 yicoe of spon ae absurdity. But Scott 
himself was above noticing their rajllery, and con- 
tinued his usual good humour during the evening. 

For the annoyance he might feel at the paltry 
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malice of these companions in arms, he was 
recompensed by the strengthening attachment of 
earlier, and the acquisition of new friends, Among 
the former were Sir William Rae, and Mr. Colin 
Mackenzie; among the latter Mr. Skene, of Rubis- 
Jaw, His activity and perseverance likewise attracted. 
the attention of the Duke of Buccleugb, and Mr. 
Henry Dundas, one of the Secretaries of State—both 
lively promoters of the scheme of national defence 
for Scotland. The duke cultivated hie personal 
friendahip ; while Dundas marked him for an ener- 
getic and accomplished young man, whose services as 
4 political partéean it might be worth while to conci= 
Tints by professional advancement. 

The portion of Scott’s life which he devoted to 
military matters was altogether one of unalloyed em 
joyment, and to which he often recurs both in s 
serious anda playful mood; and perhaps we may 
not be going too far in attributing to the scraps of 
strategical knowledge, picked up during his career as 
quarter-master, his skill ia marshalling battles and 
tonducting sieges in his works of fiction. In ono 
of the carlier chapters of Waverley, we find the 
following passage, which has every appearance of % 
picture from real life. 

‘Meanwhile his military education proceeded. 
Already a good horseman, he was now initiated into 
the arta of the menage, which, when carried to pom 
fection, almost realize the fable of the Centaur, the 
Buidance of the horse appearing to proceed from the 
rider’s mere volition, rather than from the we of 
any apparent.and external signal of motion. He re- 
ceived also instructions in his field duty; but I must 
own, that when his first ardour was past, his progress 
fell short in the latter part of what go wished and 
expected. The duty of an dficer, the most imposing 
af all ethers to*the i is mind, becsuss 
accompanied with ao much outward pomp and cinewm- 
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stance, is in its essence s very dry and abstract task, 
depending chiefly upon arithmetical combinations, 
yequiring much attention, nd s cool and a reasoning 
head to bring them into action. Our hero was liable 
to fita of absence, in which his blunders excited some 
mirth, and called down some reproof. This circum- 
stance impressed him with a painful sense of his 
inferiority in those qualities which appeared most to 
deserve and obtain regard in his new profession. He 
asked himself in vain, why his eye could not judge 
of distance and space so well as those of his compa- 
niona; why his head was not always successful in 
disentangling the various partial mover 1ents necessary 
to effect an evolution; and why his memory, so alert 
‘upon moat occasions, did not correctly retain technical 

vases, and minute points of etiquette, or field dis- 
cipline, Waverley was naturally modest, and therefore 
did not fall into the egregious mistake of supposing 
such minuter points of military duty beneath his 
notice, or conceiting himself to be born a general, 
because he made an indifferent subaltern. The truth 
was, that the vague and unsatisfactory course of 
reading which he had pursued, working upon a tem- 
per naturally retired and abstracted, had given him 
‘that wavering and unsettled habit of mind, which is 
moat averse to study and rivetted attention.” 

Scott, however, did not allow his military pursuits 
to draw his attention from his professional duties. 
He continued regularly to attend such meetings of 
the Faculty of Advocates as were held for transacting 
the private business of the society, In 1797, he was 
continued on tho list of Curators of the Library, and 
also appointed one of the exsminators, whose duty it 
is to test the acquirements of such individuals aa 
a] for adgnissiog into that body. In the month 

July of the same yefr, we find him assisting his 
friend Mr. Ferguson in a trial before the Court of 
Justiciary. The case was that of » man of the name 
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of Potts, eecused of « very aggravated act of house- 
breaking and robbery. The trial waa long, but as 
Boots took or active share in it, we moet Par] 
details as foreign to our subject, simply adding, 
the prii wes found guilty, and sentenced tomer 
the last penalty of the law. 

On the 7th and 11th of October, Scott was engaged 
in a series of trials, which, as serving to throw some 
light on the temper and cireumstances of the pea- 
santry of the South of Scotland, at that particular 
petiod, merit more particular attention ; and for an 
account of which we are indebted to Mr. Allan. 

By an act of parliament passed in the year 1797, 
with a view to facilitate the raising and embod: of 
a militia force in Scotland, it was ordained that the 
achoolmaster of every parish should make yearly 
returns to the lieutenancy of the county of the per- 
sons liable to serve. The burden of military service 
fell necessarily upon the poor and industrious classes, 
who could not afford to provide substitutes, and 
whose families were in many instances left destitute 
by the removal of thoss whose labour had provided 
fer them. By the rich the enactment was easily 
evaded. ‘The iniquity of snch an arrangement was 
not likely to escape notice at a period when disaffec- 
tion pervaded the Isbouring classes to so wide an 
extent. On the other hand, the passionate deter- 
mination of the privileged orders to regard all mur- 
murs from the people as a crime, increased their zeal 
for the enforcement of the law. The indignstion of 
the oppressed peasantry was fostered and matured by 
the underhend exertions of some of the more violent 
of that sect of politicians, whose public expression of 
their sentimenta had been forcibly prevented by the 
suppression of the meeting of delegatemat Edinburgh, 
atyling themselves the Britis® Convention, and by the 
banishment of several of its members. By the active 
Ynatigation of these agitators, the labourers were 
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purpose of forty perventng, the excoaion of the 

tin execution e 
emactment. The Toad suthovities were routed in 
more than one instance, and the escape of the ring- 
Jeaders facilitated by the arrangement of their friends 
in Edinburgh. The riots were sufficiently serious 
‘ta call for the interference of the law officers of the 
crown; and with the view of striking terror by ex~ 
ample, several of the parties implicated were arraigned 
at the ber of the High Court of Justiciary. 

With the first of these trials in which Scott was 
concerned, his connexion seema to have been entirely 
accidental. It was observed by the pftsiding judge, 
that of the four prisoners placed at ihe bar, two had 
no counsel in attendance to conduct their defence, 
and in conformity to the uniform practice of the 
court, he recommended them to the professional care 
of two members of the bar. Messrs. Walter Scott, 
and James L’Amy, who hsppened to be in court, 
were named by his lordship, and accepted by the pri- 
soners, The want of previous notice prevented 
these gentlemen from taking any more active part in 
the trial, which lasted so long that the verdict of the 
jury was not received till next day, than watching ite 
‘progress, and stating at the close those pointe of the 
evidence which appeared most favourable to their 
clients. This latter duty was performed by Scott. 
‘Upon the reeding of the verdict an objection was 
stated to it by the counsel for the other two prisoners, 
on the ground of a defect in point of form, which was 
after some argument over-ruled by the court. ‘The 
whole of the accused were sentenced to fourteen 
years transportation. 

It appeared from the statements of the witnesses 
examined, that the prisoners, one of whom was s 
female, had formed part of a ri ausemblage, 
amounting in number to several hundreds, armed with 
clubs and sticks, who had attacked two depute-liew- 
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tenants of the county of Berwick, while engaged at 
the church of Reelea ta adjusting and amending the 
lists of the schoolmasters. The mob, after driving 
the magistrates from the charch, and forcibly dis- 
aolving the meeting, forced Mr. Marjoribanks, one of 
the depnte-lientenants, to deliver up the lista fur- 
nished by the schoolmaster of the parish, to awear 
that he would never in future assiat in carrying the 
obnoxious law into execution, and to subscribe a fair 
copy of this oath, wrote out upan a piece of st 
paper. The insurgents next proceeded to the house 
of the schoolmaster, whom they compelled to take 
and subscribe g similar oath. Lastly, they proceeded 
to the seat of Sir Alexander Purves, the other depute- 
lieutenant concerned in the transaction, and on his 
refusing to come out to them, forced their way into 
the house. This gentleman was likewise compelled 
threats to take fhe same oath they had dictated to 
‘brother in office, It does not a) appear thet 
person was seriously hurt in the tamale t, and no ing 
‘was offered to the ladies of Sir ‘Alexender’s ‘family. 
The determined appearance of the rioters, their dis~ 
crimination in selecting the objects of their attack, 
and refraining from wanton aggression of others, snd 
the serio-comic incident of the stamped paper upon 
which the oath waa written, must have made a deep 
iopression on the mind of Scott, and perhaps taught 
him for the first time the true character of a Scottish 
mob, an assemblage which he afterwards so vividly 
and correctly pourtrayed in his ‘‘ Heart of Mid- 


‘The events connected with the trial, which took 
on the 11th of October, are more intimately 

‘tap with the temporary feelings of the year 

1797. ‘h Berwickshire, and it otger counties of 
Scotland, pa igahecnre nin Senge almost to a man, 
aided, and in many instances, by the 


orgafised, 
schoolmasters ; and the county gentlemen, unprepased: 
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for resistance, yielded to the exigency of the moment, 
reserving for themselves the manly vengeance of 
swearing away tho liberty of their assailants in a 
court of justice. In the county of Haddington, 
however, they were better provided with the means 

popular will, The county had raised 
a canoe pi of Of volunteor cavalry; a detachment 
of the Cinque Port Light Dragoons were quartered 
in the burgh of Haddington, and the Pembrokeshire 
cavalry, slong with ne Be Sutherland Fencibles, were 
atationed in Musselburgh. 

The village of Tranent is situated between the 
towns where the troops were stationede Its inhabi- 
tants and those of the neighbourhood are composed 
principally of colliers and carters—the former a body 
of men among whom the practice of secret afilliation 
has always been carried to « great extent; the letter, 
‘a class rendered strong and fearless by their nig 
tory habite, but, at game time, rude and 
amenable to the laws. I¢ is impossible for us py to 
determine whether the great boldness and long 
established habits of acting in union of the Tranent 

je had occasioned more fear in the minds of the 

magistrates than their brothers in office else- 
where were affected with, or whether the precipitancy 
which occasioned the deplorable scene of slaughter 
‘wa have now to describe, was the unaided result of 
their more timorous and irritable temper. 

Tuesday the 29th of August, 1797, was the day 
fixed for the depute-lieutenant of the county of Had- 
dington, to receive and revise the militia lists of the 
parishes in the neighbourhood of Tranent. On the 
evening of Monday the 28th, an orderly dragoon, 
riding from Haddington to Edinburgh, was ob- 
structed on thestreeis of Tranent by a crowd assem- 
bled after the day’s laboifrs to discuss the proceedings 
of the morrow. No insult was offered to the soldier, 
but the dense crowd necessarily impeded his pro- 
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gresa. With brutal impatience he endeavoured to 
force a way, by riding down some of the men near 
him. He was unsuccessfal, but the attempt gave 
xine to an exchange of abusive epithets, which so 
increased his choler, that he turned upon the crowd 
and attempted to draw his sabre. The hilt of his 
weapon and his bridle were promptly seized by the 
nearest bystanders, and some women and boys who 
had mingled with the crowd, began pelting him with 
stones, He was rescued from his imminent danger 
‘by the very men he had first assaulted, and allowed 
to pursue his journey to Edinburgh, which he did. 
with the rectless fury of a madmap, threatening 
every person he met, and attempting to ride over 
others, 

The passions of the people assembled on the 
streets of Tranent were naturally inflamed by this 
adventure. The cry of “no militia” was caught up, 
and repeated amid loud huzzaing. The rsbble of 
‘boys and idle women ran off in the direction of the 
schoolmaster’s house. He was from home, and his 
wife, tersified by the thick pattering of the feet of 
the urchina, and the dense mass of people seen in 
the distance, handed to them from the window an old 
book and a paper, which she said was the militia 
roll. The rabble continued to ramble about the vil. 
lage and its vicinity for » short time, and then begen 
to disperse; when those who had received the pa- 
pers, beginning to feet themselves in en awkward 
‘serape, went back and returned them to the echool- 
master’s wife. No injury was offered to person or 
property daring this aimless burst of popular indig- 
nation. 

Mr. Anderson, of St. Germains, one of the depute- 
Hiewtenante, took the alarm, ang addfessed a letter 
tm the commanding officer at“Haddington, requesting 
aparty of the military under his command on the 

x 
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morrow. Even this force was reckoned insufiicient, 
and with the consent of his colleague he, between 
four and five o'clock on the Tuesday morning, des- 
patched circular letters, commanding the instant 
attendance of the county yeomanry, The detech- 
ment from Haddington was ostentatiously drawn up 
‘on the streets of Tranent, the main body being 
stationed near the head inn, at an early hour. 

Jn this inn the magistrates sasembled at the ap- 
pointed time, and were proceeding to business, when 
the delegates from the neighbouring parishes arrived 
in a body, and drew up in front of it. The leaders 
sent to the gentlemen, within, a petition that they 
would not proceed to enforce the regulations of the 
militia act, addressed—‘' To the honourable gentle- 
men assembled at Tranent, for the purpose of raisin, 
six thousand militiamen in Seotland, ” and subscribe 
by an immense number of names arranged in & 
circular form. The only answer returned to the 
petition was an imperious order to disperse. The 
supercilious manner in which their west was 
received co-operated with the memory of the pre- 
ceding evening’a transactions to excite an angry feel- 
ing in the multitude. The attempt to overawe and 
check every expression of their sentiments by the 
presence of an armed soldiery yet further embittered 
their dispositions. And the last drop “ which makes 
the cup o’erflow’ was added, when the volunteer 
cavalry of the county galloped into the village 
brandishing their sabres, jeering and boasting. The 
experience of every occasion on which this equivocal 
force has been employed, from the massacre of 
Tranent down to that of Manchester, warrants us 
in saying that it is the worst and most dangerous 
implement ever plaged by a silly or abject legislation 
in the hands of a de#potically inclined executive. 
‘Vulgar and ferocious they have “her proved them- 
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selves, and their utility asa defensive force haa never 
yet been put to the test. 

The arrival of the yeomanry was as usual tho 
signal for the commencement of mischief. The wo- 
men, always foremost on such occasions, began to 
throw stones in the direction of the inn, and ing 
short time every window of the house was shattered. 
One of the lieutenants, who was aleo a justice of 
the peace, cautioned the people to depart, and 
attempted to read the riot act, but without being 
heard or attended to. Several of the stonea struck 
individuals in the ranks of the cavalry, who be 
to grow impaflent and irritated. After a brief delay, 
the word was given to charge, and the troopers 
dashed into the middle of the mbled multitude, 
cutting right and left with their sabres. 

‘The indignation of the mob was now completely 
aroused at this attempt of barefaced power to 
trample down the people, and stifle their complaints, 
Armed with no better weapons than sticks cut from 
the nearest hedge, and the stones lying about the 
streets of the village, they manfully threw them- 
selves among the ranks of the armed cavalry, seized 
the horses by the bridles and opposed tough wood to 
cold steel, The officers soon discovered that unlees 
they had recourse to their fire-arms, the superiority 
of their men was extremely doubtful. Orders were 
given to lond and fire. ‘The peasantry began to 
retreat from ate unequal conflict, but without 
evincing the slightest symptom of relinquishing it. 
‘The blood of wouied | wa on the sworda of the 
troopers; the contest had been provoked by tho 
supercilions conduct of the magistracy. From 
windows, heads of stairs, and house tops, the peopls 
continued to attack the goldiers frith whatever 
missiles came to,hand, One man, stationed behind 
# chimney, tore from it brick after brick which 
he threw at the heads of the assailants; he was 
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repeatedly fired at, bnt before he was brought 
down he had emptied several dragoon saddles. Dur- 
ing this affray, ral ‘Anderson, ita principal insti 
tor, made his escape to Musselburgh, riding behind » 
dragoon, and thence despatched a reinforcement to 
the friends he had deserted. The peasantry were, 
after a desperate struggle, driven from the Village, 
which was shortly after taken possession of by the 
Sutherland fencibles. The slanghter, however, did 
not cease here. The infuriated cavalry, in deapite 
of every exertion of their officers, pursued the un- 
armed fogitives over the neighbouring muira and 
through the fields of ripened corn. “Men, women, 
aud boys were indiscriminately cut down, notwith- 
atanding their piteous entreaties for mercy. Several 
persons who had not been near Trament were en- 
countered by the soldiers and slain. 

Thus waa opposition to an unjast law yet more 
unjustly repressed, and scarcely a voice was heard 
to ey An incidental taunt was all the notice 
vouchsafed to it in the house of the people's represen- 
tatives, The only editor in Scotland, Mr. Morth- 
land, advocate, and editor of the Scots Chronicle, 





tacked at once by a prosecution for libel, at the ine 
stance of Mr. Anderson; a motion for his expulsion 
from the faculty of advocates, made by Mr. Charles 
Hope, afterwards president of the Court of Session ; 
and the threat of proceedings to be instituted against 
‘him by the law officers of the crown. Wearied and 
harassed by euch a multiplicity of persecutions, he 
‘waa obliged to give way to the torrent, and deslat 
from the publication of his journal, one of the most 
extensively circulated in Scotland. But the effron- 
tery of the i€cal acministration of Scotland did not 
stop even here. Fouf of the peasantry, who had 
exeaped from the Tranent massacre, were brought 
to the bar of the Court of Justiciary, accused of 
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rioting and mobbing. The Narr feelings | of 

ent were not glutted by ie ed. 

Sr that occasion, . Tt was their trial which took 

place on the 11th of October, and gave the Tranent 

riot a yet closer connexion with Scott’s personal 

history, than it could have had as a mere illustration 
of the temper of the times. 

‘The pleas urged in defence of each of the four 
pannels were different, (one of them, a woman, 
escaped having been indicted by a wrong name) 
and different counsel appeared for each. It will be 
aufficient for our purpose to follow the trial of Neil 
Reidpath, aw agricultural labourer, who was de- 
fended by Mr. Walter Scott, We find the follow- 
ing entry in the books of the court:—‘ Scott for 
the pannel Reidpath represented, that he did not 
mean to object to the relevancy of the libel :—That 
his client had 1 gone to Tranent on the day libelled for 
the getting his name struck out of the 
moilida Tt, a8 he was above the age; but had no 
concern in the disgraceful proceedings of the mob 
there assembled." In support of this allegation five 
‘witnesses were produced, one of whom was committed 
to prison for concealing the truth upon oath. Not- 
withstanding this awkward accident, the most dis- 
agreeable that happen to & young and ingenuous 

ind, the idence against the prisoner was #0 
insufficient that the jury included him in their general 
Yerdict,—" Find the verdict not proven.” Little did 
the young advocate think, while triumphing in his 
success, that the minute details of the riot to which 
‘ko was that day forced to listen had furnished materials 
to aid in rearing the imperishable structure of his 
fame. The pleasure afforded by this reflection, how- 
sver, is materially dulled by the remembrance that 
his kindly feelings, narrowell by the renge of his own 
associates, were not strong enough to break the bonds 
cast around him by political sectarianism—that he 
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was led to give up to party what was meant for 
mankind. 


‘We formerly stated that Scott was in the habit of 
making frequent excursions into the country. He 
tased to be attended by George Wilkinson on several 
of these occasions. Wilkinson, whom we have 
previously noticed, entered the service of old Mr, 
Scott, when ten years of age, in 1796, and generally 
waited upon Walter till he was appointed to the 
office of sheriff. We will here give the little ad~ 
‘ventures related by Wilkinson, as forming a nathral 
and appropriate link between the history of Scott's 
social and active pursuits, and that of his literary 
exertions. These rambles were in truth so many 
perusals of the great book of nature. 

George Wilkinson, (whose mother had nursed Mr. 
Thomas Scott, and taken charge of Walter at the 
fame time) was much about Walter's person, and 
‘waa a great favourite of hia young master. We will 

erve, as nearly as we can, the simple lan, of 

@ young narrator. The fondness for dogs whi 
early manifested itself, and continued prominent 
feature of Scott's character to the last, had already 
strengthened into a habit. He possessed, in ‘1796, 
an old dog which he called Snap, an animal so docile 
and sagacious, that the boy Wilkinson was decidedly 
af opinion that the creature was not canny, Snap 
seldom quitted his maater’s room, except to accome 

y him on his rambles, and slept every night at his 

foot. If we may trust George's account, when 
Walter required tho attendance of any of the ser» 
‘vants, he needed only to name them to Snap, who 
teatted off to the hall, or kitchen, and barked at 
them, as much as to say ‘* you’re wanted,” and cone 
tinued doing soetill they followed him to his master. 
Some allowance must bé made in this etory for 
the youth and credulity of the narrator at the time, 
more especially as they seem occasionally to have 
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him to a system of mystification at 
aries of his master. Payee By 

Scott was now in the enjoyment of confirmed and 
robuat health. He was a vigorous walker, ever and 
anon precipitating himself forward by a huge spring. 
In going up or down stairs, he had not hia equal. 
His excursions, when the distance was not great, were 
made on foot. A few necessaries were packed up in 
a bundle and strapped on George's back, (Scott, from. 
some whim or another, always called him Donald); 
and in this guise the pair wandered from house to 
house. On these occasions the boy was strictly for- 
bidden to callhim “Sir.” It was arranged between 
them that the boy should first enter the house they 
intended to visit, in order to spy how the land lay. 
J£ it appeared that their company was not likely to 
be regarded as an intrusion, his master followed. 
The houses into which he thus sought to penetrate, 
were generally such as had been pointed out to him 
as the residences of very old people, and with these 
ancient crones and gaffers he would enter into con- 
versation, striving to lead them on to relate the 
reminiscences of their youth. If the inmates proved 
ahy and reluctant to converse with strangers, he used 
to ask for oat-cakes and milk for his boy, of which he 
at times partook himself, but only in those cases 
where payment wes accepted, 

An incident which Wilkinson distinctly recollected 
to have occurred during one of these rambles, shews 
that even in his youth Scott’s propensity for scraping 
together “a fouth o’ auld nick-nackets” had begun 
to display itgelf. It was in «= poor cottage, in 2 
muirland part of the country, that the fature knight 
and his squire were conversing with an old dame, 
who, us her only piece of finery, gisplayed around her 
withered neck a string of ‘large “Jammer beads.” 
They were the pride of the old woman's heart, and 
held in high esteem by the aged people of the coun- 
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try side for their sanatory virtues. Besides possess- 
ing many other secret qualities, they were known to 
be a sure charm against the evil influence of witch- 
eraft, and an infallible remedy for sore eyes. Walter 
asked the good lady if she would sell her beads. 
“ Yes," she replied ; “but I fearye’reno rich aneuch 
to buy them.” “What do ye ask for them, gude- 
wife?” “I'll no gie them under sax pennies the 
piece.” “But, gudewife, I'll gie ye twal pennies 
for them.” Yn a moment they were from her neck 
and carefully counted ; the old crone being evidently 
afraid lest the bold bidder should draw back his 
effer if allowed time for consideration. The cash 
was paid, and the glad vender exclaimed,—* Fair 

ie face! ye’re the honestest merchant I 
The beada were subsequently reset, 
and presented to Mre. Scott soon after her marriage. 

It would appear from the doubts entertained by 
the lady of the “lammer beads,” as to the ability of 
her guest's purse to purchase her fairy treasure, that 
‘Scott’s incognito was well preserved. An adventure 
which befel him on another occasion, a mile or two 
above Dalkeith is farther correborative of this, On 
knocking at the door he was welcomed by the gude- 
wife, in these words—‘ Come in by, honest man! 
I'm glad you're come, for the gudeman’s coat needs 
cloutin; “ What's that she says, Donald?” asked. 
Beott. ‘She thinks we are tailors, and wante us to 
mend the cisis.” The fancy etruck Scott as so 
ludicrous, that he burst into » violent fit of Ianghter, 
and it was some time before he recovered himself 
sufficiently to be unable to undeceive the good 
woman. 

Scott sometimes partook of the simple fare which 
he procured fer D. from the cotters ; but in 
general he prefe filing Donald's pockets, and 
despatching his own share afterwards, seated in some 
picturesqu2 spot which struck his faney, where he 
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would often sit for hours with the boy by his side, 
speaking eagerly to himself, Then he would langh 
|, and take his note-book from his pocket, and 
write for a while. Even as they walked cong it was 
his habit to break out suddenly into a laugh, and 
then stop short and begin to write. These rambles 
were, in a great measnre, the secret and the source 
of his poetic powers. It is pleasing to contemplate 
the future poet in the fall triamphant buoyancy of 
animal spirits, wandering freely along the highway, 
like a pilgrim of romance, totally wrapped up in his 
own imaginings, laughing and talking to himself. 
‘He walked with men, “among them, not of them.” 
‘These excorsiona were seasons of intense enjoyment. 
‘When Seott had any more extensive journey in 
contemplation, he and Wilkinson were mounted on 
two ponies. His expenses were not materially aug- 
mented by this addition to his retinue; for he has 
recorded Be Hepeas to St. Reams vel a on 
young man, two ponies ‘and serving-lad, t 
thon “travel from the house of one Mrs. Dods to 
another, through most part of Scotland for about five 
shillings a-day.” But if bis expenditure continued 
nearly the same, the annoyance to which the sim- 
plicity of his attendant exposed him was increased. 
‘He generally gave the boy silver to pay the tolls, with 
orders to lay out the small change which he received 
back in the purchase of gingerbread. n one of his 
‘abstracted fits he handed Donald some silver to pay 
« toll through whieh they were to pass in the course 
of the day, merely saying to him, ‘* mind the ginger- 
bread.” The boy soon after espying » woman with 
a well filled basket, stopped and spent all his money 
given him upon it. His master, who had insensibly 
got a good way a-head, looked oundpand not feeling 
quite secure in the sound judgment of his faithful 
follower, rode back to see what kept him. “Donald, 
what detains you?” “I am putting the gingerbread 
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in my pocket,” eays Donald. ‘Have you spent all 
in gingerbread? How are we to get through the 
toll?" “You said mind the gingerbread, and 1 hae 
ma .” This adventure was long a favourite 
joke with Scott, who used to tell it at table in his 
own humorous way, while Donald stood at his back, 
vexed, fidgetting, and blushing. 

Daring hia rambles Scott always slept at the public 
houses, and generally spent the evening beside the 
Kitchen fire, which was in these simple days, what 
the traveller’s room is in our own. There sometimes 
treating some packman, who took his fancy, to 
glass, sometimes birling his bawbee with farmers or 
drovers on their way to distant markets, he joined in 
the conversation incidental to the place. He en~ 
deavoured to draw out his companions, at times by 
contradicting and instigating them to discussion. 
One evening, beside a kitchen fire mere crowded 
than usual, he suddenly lifted his walking atick, and 
holding it over Donald’s head, said with a stern 
voice, “ Pay the lawiu, sir; pay the lawin.” ‘‘Ihae 
nee lawin.” ‘If ye dinna pay the lavin, I'll break 
your head.” As he uttered these words up-started 
@ huge farmer, with ‘‘ How daur ye bid  bairn like 
fiat pay your lawin t If ye offer to fay yer stick on 
‘him I'll baste yer hide for ye. Ye tad mair need to 
gie hime bawbee to buy a bap. gCome here, my 
man; there’s a bawbee.” Donald ghrunk from the 
geod-natored farmer, but his mas$r insiated upon 
hin accepting the offer, ‘Gang afd tak it, man; 
gang and tak it.” Donald obeyef, and Scott and 
the farmer having come to an understanding, com- 
manced a jollification, and continued the best of 
friends till mpd aeparated for the/night. 

Scat paid eve@y attention to hip young attendant ; 
and it is worthy of noties that fing the whole of 
theix excursions he never lost Ahe command of his 
temper but ance. Snap was occasion of the ex- 
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The beast had a good deal of the bull dog 
in him, and was continually quarrelling with other 
dogs. One day he attacked a colly by the road side, 
when Donald, annoyed by the scrapes into which 
Soap was always bringing him, took @ stake from the 
neighbouring hedge, and struck him over the head 
go hard that the blood came. When they came up 
to where Scott stood looking on, he raised his atick, 
and said, “Donald, I'll break your head for break« 
ing Snap’s. Do not hurt him again.” And check- 
ing himself he broke off abruptly. 

‘These excursions were persevered in, until Scott 
was appointed sheriff depute of Selkirkshire ; after 
which his rambles assumed a different character, and 
by degrees he discontinued a practice which had 
ceased to afford him amusement. We have seen, 
however, how keenly he enjoyed his season of free 
and idle intercourse with nature; and all who kuow 
his works must feel bow much of their amusement 
they owe to his gipsy strolls. 

excursion in the sutumn of 1797 seems 

here fitly in place. It relates to the unfortunate 
ereature, whose peculiarities of form and fortune 
suggested the Black Dwarf, and is from the pen 
of Sir Walter Scott himself. ‘The author saw 
this a pore and it may be said, unhappy man, 
David Ritchie, in eutumn, 1797, Being then, as he 
has the happiness till to remain, connected by ties of 
intimate friendship with the family of Dr. Adam 
Fergusson, the ph¥osopher and the historian, who 
then resided in the mansion-house of Halyards, 
in the vale of Manor, about a mile from Ritchie's 
hermitage, the author was upon a visit at Halyards, 
which lasted for several days, and was made ac- 
inted with this singular egchorite, whom Dr. 
erguszon considered as an inary character, 
apd whom he assisted in various ways, perticulariy by 
the loan of books. Though the taste of the philosopher 
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and the poor peasant did not, it may be supposed, 
always correspond Dr. Fergusson considered him as a 
man of powerful eapacity and original ideas, but whose 
mind was thrown off itsjust bias by a predominant de- 
gree of self-love and self-opinion, galled by the sense 
of ridicule and contempt, and avenging itself upon 
society, in idea at least, by s gloomy misanthropy.” 
Concerning this recluse, Sir Walter again tells us, 
‘+ He was bred a brushmaker at Edinburgh, and had 
wandered to several places, working at his trade, 
from all of which hs was chased by the disagreeable 
attention which his hideous singularity of form and 
face attracted wherever he came. The tuthor under- 
stood him to say, that he had been as fares Dublin.” 
It would appear, that the author's personal inter- 
course with the original of “Cannie Elslic” was 
Tinsited to one interview. 

While thus engaged in the active pursuits of his 
Professional career, and in snatching perusals of the 
great book of nature, Scott had not relaxed in his 
attention to books of a less figurative description.— 
He continued to prosecute his German studies, 
although under particular disadvantage, on account 
of the paucity of German works, they being almost 
inaccessible. His friend, Mr. Constable, the future 
Jonathan Oldbuck, procured for bim an Adelung’s 
dictionary ; and his relative, Mrs. Scott, of Harden, 
obtained for him, from time to time, the principal 
works of Schiller, Goothe, and Le Motte Fouque.— 
From Scott’s own account of his method of stndying 
the language, by “ fighting his way to the knowledge 
of the German, by his acquaintance with the Scottish 
and Anglo-Saxon dialects,” we are prepared for the 
se he made of these literary treasures, when he 
says, “Being thus fyrnished with the necessary ori- 
ginals, I began to translate on all sides, certainly 
without anything like an accurate knowledge of the 
language.”’ He sgain says, “I pursued the German 
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language keenly, and though far from being a correct 
scholar, became a bold and daring reader, nay, even 
 tranclator of various dramatic ‘pieces from that 
tongue.” 

One of these translations he published in the be- 
ginning of the year 1799—Goethe's “Goetz of Ber 
lichingen.” The degree of readiness shewn in 
understanding hia author's meaning, the degree of 
power evinced in clothing his author's thoughts in 
Znglish idioms, eubiblt 10 Arent trial os ae ane 
lator's proficiency in the art a e in his 
play did for Germany what Saute ie his best novels 
did for Scotland; we can find no further distinction 
between them than that Goetz of Berlichingen is 
dramatic in ite forms, while the Waverley novels aro 
narratives. That the political lesson this drama un- 
sonsciovaly imparts should have escaped Scott is not 
to be wondered at. Goethe wasa bold inquirer after 
trath, and the very reverse of a bigot. Scott on the 
other hand had thrown himself with the blind yehe- 
mence of youth, into the ranks of the British Tories, the 
most narrow minded politicians in the world; they 
eould not argue themselves, and they would not allow 
avy other person to argue. Determined adherence 
to what was established, be it right or wrong, deep, 
bitter, and enduring hatred of every opponent, was 
what they demanded. Enthralled to such a sway, 
there is little room to be surprised at his misunder- 
standing the fine picture of society, and manners 
presented to him; he was forbidden to examine 
society with such an observant gaze as would have 
enabled him to recognise its likeness. 

Another translation was accomplished about this 
period, though not published for several years after, 
entitled “The House of |,” famed upon the 
model of Weber's “ Heiliga Vehme,” from which 
Scott tells us he “borrowed the story and a part of 
the diction,” while, "the whole is compressed, and 
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the incidents and dialogue occasionally much varied.” 
This drama may be considered as an inter~ 
mediate step between his efforta in translation and in 
original composition. Viewing it in this light, we 
may conclude it to be a work entirely Scott's own. 

Dramatic composition, however, held only # second 
place in Scott’s affections. The first continned sacred 
fo ballad poetry. After several attempts at imitations 
and translations, he ventured upon an original poem 
in a similar style. The scene selected was Glenfinlas, 
& tract of forest-ground to the westward of the 
Trosachs, a locality with which his early visits to the 
Highlands had rendered him familiar. “The tradition 
which he sought to embody in bis verses is simply 
this :—‘ While two Highland hunters were passing 
the night in a solitary dothy (hut), and making merry 
over their venison and whisky, one of them ex- 
pressed a wish that they had pretty lasses to com- 
plete the party. The words were scarcely uttered ; 
when two beautiful young women, habited in green, 
entered the hut, dancing and singing. One of the 
huntera was seduced by the syren who attached her- 
self particularly to him, to leave the bothy ; the other 
remained, and, suspicious of the fair seducers, con- 
tinued to play upon a trump or Jew’s harp some 
strain consecrated to the Virgin Mary. Day at 
Tength came, and the temptress vanished, Search- 
ing in the forest he found the bones of his unfor- 
tonate friend who had been torn to pieces and 
devoured by the fiend into whose hands he had 
fallen, The place was thence called the Glen of the 
Green Women.” This story suggested the ballad 
oie ee or Lord Ronald’s Coronach. As 

lad was never published, though pretty widel; 

circulated amo#y the, author's friends rhe Saati 
wo will lay a few specimens of this early production 
of Sect before the reader, 
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The opening stanza strikes 2 chord of rude but 
stately wailing. 


Obon sriet O honerie! 
‘The pride of Albin’s Line is o'er, 
And fallen Glenartney's atatelioet tree 
‘We ne'er shall ste Lord Ronald more." 


The bothy occupied by the two chiefs daring their 
hunting excursion is thus pourtrayed. 


Sof fl tha night, che sky was alm 
‘When three successive days hed flown; 
And summer mist in dewy balm 
‘Stoop'd healthy bank and mouy stone, 
‘The moon half hid in allvery fakes, 
‘Afar ber dublous radiance shed, 
uivering om Katrine’ dite akan, 
‘And resting om Benledi's bend. - 


There is a thrilling interest in the visit of the fair 
fiend to Moy when left alone by his companion. 


‘Within an hour retum’d each hound, 
In ruah’é the rousers of the dear: 
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glean 
‘She wrang the moisture from her helr, 


‘The author touches the conclusion of the intere 
view with a bolder hand, 





‘Then turn'd him to the eastern ellmoe, 
‘Aud steraly shook bia conbblack half 


And bending o'r his harp, bo fag 
ikdast witeh-nates to the wind 5 
and id and highs eal atrange they Tastg, 
Aamany a wisgic change they find. 


‘Tall wax'd tho splrite altering form, 
‘Till to the roof her stature grows 
‘Then mingling with the rising aorm, 
‘With one wild yell away sha Rew. 


‘Rain beats, ball yr! whirlwinds tear, 
ew, 


Ohare! Obowariet 
‘The pride of Albin’s line is o'er, 

And fallen Glenartney’s atatelint treet 
‘We ne'er shall see Lord Ronald more, 


The author himself was satisfied with the manner 
he had executed his ballad, and he cared little for the 


of whuld-be critics ;"" besides, it gained him 


a considerable share ‘of local Pepuaton many of his. 


friends found faults which 


were not slow in 


maaking known to the author. The transformation of 
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the heroes into chieftains, rendered necessary 8 viola- 
tion of costume, which the author thus acknowledges. 
“Tn one point, the incidents of the poem were 
irreconcileable with the costume of the times in 
which they were laid. The ancient Highland chief- 
tains, when they had @ mind to ‘hunt the dun-deer 
down,’ did not retreat into solitary bothies, or trast 
the success of the chase to their own unassisted exer- 
tions, without a single gillieto help them; they 
aseombled their clan, and all partook of the sport, 
forming a ring, or enclosure, called the Tinchal, and 
driving the prey towards the most distinguished 
persons of the*hunt, This course would not have 
wuited me; so Ronold and Moy were cooped up in 
their solitary wigwam, like two moorfow! shooters 
of the present day.” 

Scott was induced to comply with the request of 
his kinsman of Harden, to compose another ballad. 
The old tower of Smailholm, near which the poet’s 
earlier days were passed, has been alluded to in these 
pages. The iron-grated door of this tower had been 
torn from its hinges by some ill-disposed persons, 
during the absence of the proprietor, and thrown down 
the rock. Scott was an earnest suitor that the gate 
should be replaced, and compliance with his request 
was promised under the condition that he would 
make a ballad, the scene of which should lie at the 
tower, and among the crags amid which it waa situ- 
ated. Scott agreed, and in a short time produced 
“The Eve of St. John,” a ballad of much deeper 
interest and more varied melody than ‘‘ Glenfinlas.” 
In short, it ia .an emanation from a creative mind—~ 
it is the first ‘production of Scott in which we dis- 
cover power and originality. Like Gi , it was 
never published by the author, although several copies 
were given to his 

‘Theso ballads procured for Scott many nurks of 

I 
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Kindness and attention from eminent individuals; 
among othera, we may mention John, Duke of Rox- 
burgh, the collector of those volumes from which 
the Roxburgh Club derives its name, and the author 
of the Eve of St. John became a frequent visitor at 
the princely mansion of Fleurs, where he was allowed 
unlimited access to the owner’s library. Thus his 
‘taste for old literature, and the aristocratical bias of 
his mind, were at once gratified and confirmed. He 
‘thes somewhere asserted—* it is a mistake to suppose. 
that my situation in lifo or place in society were 
materially altered by such success aa 1 attained in 
Hiterary pursuits.” But we are pretty certain that 
had it'not been for his poetical promise, the son of 
the Edinburgh writer would never have become an 
intimate visitor in the halls of Dalkeith or Flears, 

‘Tt may be necessary that we convey to the reader 
some idea of the reception which Scott's muse met 
with from the fow to whom she was intro- 
duced; and this cannot be better done than in his 

own words :— Thus I was set up for a poet like a 
pedlar who has got two ballads to begin the world 
upon, and I hastened to make the round of all my 
acquaintances, shewing my precious wares and 
‘requesting criticism—a boon which no author asks in 
vain. For it may be observed, that in the fine arts, 
those who are in no respect able to produce any 
specimens themselves, hold themselves not the less 
entitled to decide upon the works of others; and 
justly no doubt, to a certain degree, for the merits of 
composition produced for the express purpose of 
pleasing the world at large, can only be judged of by 
the opinions of individuals, and perhaps, as in the 
ences of Molicze’s old woman, the less sophisticated 
the person consulted, co much the better. But 3 
Was ignorant at the time I speak of, that though the 
applause of the many may justly appreciate the 
general merits of « pisce, it is not so ssfe to submit 
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such s performance to the more minute criticiff: of 
the same individuals, when each, in turn, having 
seated himself in the censor’s chair, has placed his 
mind {n a critieal attiinde, and delivered his opinion 
sententiously and er cathedra, General applause was 
in almost every case freely tendered, but the abate- 
ments in the way of proposed alterations and cor. 
rections were really puzzling. It was in vain the 
young author, listening with becoming modesty, and 
with natural wish to please, cut and carved, and 
coopered and tinkered upon his unfortunate ballads, 
it was in ygin he placed, displaced, replaced, and 
mripplaced 5 every one of his advisors was displeased 
with the concessions made to his co-assessors, and 
the author waa blamed by some one, in almost every 
ease, for having made two holes in attempting to 
pateh up one, 
“At lest thinking seriously on the subject, I 
wrote out a fair copy (of Glenfinlas, I think,) and 
marked ajl the various corrections that had been 
proposed. On the whole, I found that I had been 
required to alter every verse, almost every line, and 
the only stanzas of the whole ballad which escaped 
criticism were such as neither could be termed 
nor bad, speaking of them as poetry, but were of a 
common place character, absolutely necessary for the 
conducting the business of the tale. This unex~ 
pected result, after about « fortnight’s anxiety, led 
me to adopt a rule, from which I have seldom de- 
parted during more than thirty years of literary life. 
‘When a friend, whose judgment I respect, has 
decided, and zpon good advisement told me, that a 
sngnuscript was worth nothing, or at least possessed 
wo redeeming qualities sufficient to gtone for it 
defects, I have generally cast it aside; but Iam 
Tittle in the habit of paying attention to minute 
eriticiame, or of offering such to any friend who may 
do me the honour to consult me. I am convinced 
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that, in general, in removing even errors of a trivial 
or a venial kind, the character of originality is lost, 
which, upon the whole, may be that which is most 
valuable in the production.” 

Scott received several letters from Lewis, criticising 
most minutely the ballads he had been favoured with 
copies of; and it is evident from these letters, that 
‘Lewis well deserved the designation long afterwards 
conferred upon him by Scott, of “‘a martinet in the 

of rhymes and numbers.” In the spirit of 
defiance to all criticism, however, which Scott had 
adopted, the lectures of the Monk were for the time 
fruitless ; they did not at the time produce any effect 
on his inflexibility, though he did not forget them at 
a fature period. 

‘We must now return to Scott's personal adven- 
turea; for in tracing his literary career, we have got 
aomewhat ahead of his domestic history. Our young 
advocate still inhabited the paternal mansion, but it 
‘was far from being a pleasant abode to him. His father, 
who had by unrelaxing industry fought his way to 
fortune, was chagrined at what he considered the 
indoleace of his son, whose more social habits and 
freer language jarred upon the cherished prejudices 
of the inveterate moraliat, “Late hours, the frequenting 
the theatre, and yeomanry messes, were in his eyes 
incompatible with the drudge of the law he would 
hhave transformed his son into. Mra. Scott likewise 
joined in remonstrances, and home was indeed 
rendered irksome to Walter. 

Like many good people, they were in the habit of 
making complaints against their children the frequent 
topic of their discourse with their favonrite servants ; 
ene of whom frentured, on the atrength of the length 
of her services, to *emonstrate with Walter. Being 
coeehes fo p aks oven sien voured to 

is eyes to the enormity ‘is conduct, in 
persons accused of crimes; and upon one occasion, 
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when she was lifting her voice against the sin of 
pleading s bad cause, he said, “I have nothing to do 
with the baseness of it; my business is to make it 
good.” On another occasion, he mede 2 complaint 
to the same monitress, which shows that he was atill 
anxious for success in his business— One of my 
profession never gets flesh to eat till he has no teeth 
toeat it with.” This trick of his parents sermonising 
by deputy must have been obnoxious to Walter; and 
many of his friends noted at this period a growing 
inclination in him to fly from home to the company 
of his favourite associates. 

To these causes of complaint, another as disagree~ 
able was added, The stinted allowance of his father, 
nnassisted by any gains of his own, was insufficient 
to meet the expenditure which the society he min- 
pied with rendered unavoidable, and he was thus 

d to contract debts, There is nothing more galling 
to a delicate mind, rendered morbidly sensitive by 
being educated in the lap of comfort, then tp be 
assailed by creditors, and yet fear to have recourse to 
the only friend upon whom it has a valid claim for 
relief, To the incessant gnawing of this petty misery 
Scott bad for some time been exposed, when by the - 
death of his uncle, early in 1797, he was left pro- 
prietor of Rosebank. The sale of the property 
relieved him from his embarrassments; bat in getting 
rid of thia source of annoyance, he incurred another 
fearcely less provoking. All the old ladies who had 

Fonest captain in his pride, ar 





sympathised with the 

the thought that his name should live in the land 
after his death, set up their throats against the grace- 
Jess nephew who had blasted so fair a prospect.— 
“Aunt Jenny hed found men going, about picking 
flowers, &c., before her brother was ‘buried; agents 
to take possession for the debt, or the purchaser.” — 
One half of the stories told were lies, and the other 
half grossly exaggerated; but they were mot the lesa 
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annoying on that account. To make the matter 
worse, Aunt Jenny felt annoyed at the destruction of 
her brother's favourite scheme, and for some time 
after would not even speak to her nephew. 

To be out of the way of such animadversions, Scott 
paid x visit tothe watering place of Gilsland, near 
the border, in a wild uncultivated district of the north 
of England. The charitable tabbies he left behind 
him averred that he fled thither from the wrath of 
‘Aunt Jenny. There can be little doubt that un- 
comfortable as he felt himself circnmstanced at home, 
‘his natural inclination for visiting new scenes must 
have heen greatly strengthened. It van here that 
he first met Misa Carpenter, his future wife. 

Scott's amatory propensities never seem to have 
coareiend foo = undue intinenoe: ore: bm = to ine 
terrupt steady progress fe. was 
not however “made of the ices aay more than his 
neighbours,” though there was no character he more 
despised than the mere man of pleasure ; he was not an 
absolute Joseph neither. Undeniable evidence exists 
that he was concerned, previous to the period of his 
life at which we are now arrived, in at least one affair 
of love contrary to the rules of holy kirk, We only 
state the simple fact; and even that would have been 
passed over in silence but for the duty incumbent upon, 
the biographer of narrating the truth; but the most 
delicate reader need not fear that we intend to dwell 
upon the details. But Scott, althongh not more free 
than other men from the visitations of passion, was 
‘of too noble a nature to abandon himself to the con- 
trol of sensuality. He nourished a purer flame, 
and his first love flew a bold flight. It was fixed 
upon a daughter of Sir William Forbes, The real 
value of a chefacter like his rarely succeeds in wine 
ning the affections of woman, which are more easily 
captivated by what is brilliant and striking. Without 
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personal charms to back his suit, he proved the fate 
of a rejected lover. 

‘Miss Margaret Charlotte Carpenter, who is de= 
acribed as having been ‘a most lovely creature, with 
a profusion of dark hair, = fine pale and an 
elegant and slender person,” made a strong impression 
upon Seott. The lady was ostensibly the daughter of 
a merchant of Lyons, of the name of John Carpenter 5 
but there were whispers (never satisfactorily contra- 
dicted) that her nominal guardian, the Marquis of 
Downshire, stood in a closer affinity to her. She 
was amiable and accessible, possessing a portion of 
£400 a-year iff her own right. These qualities, con- 
joined with her beauty, were no contemptible objects 
in the eyes of one who had passed the period when @ 
youth is entering life, and rather looking out for some 
object whose affection may dignify him in his own 

8, than stooping to one who looks up to him for 

it distinction. At all events, he attached himself 
to Miss Carpenter; and, assisted by the facilities 
which the manners of a watering place afforded, ha 
told her hia tale of love, and was a thriving wooer. 
After some correspondence with Lord Downshire the 
marriage was agreed upon, and the young couple 
were united at Cerliste, onthe 24th December, 1797. 
It was probably about this time that Scott, out of com- 
pliment to hie lady, transferred his allegiance from 
the Preabyterian kirk, in the bosom of which he had 
been educated, to the Episcopalian church. 

Above any other people, the middle classes of Great 
Britain are averse to inter-marriages with foreigners; 
and Miss Carpenter’s French blood would of itself’ 
have been cnough to annoy her hushand’s relations, 











rewpect, although there was not the slightest reseme 
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blance in their faces and figures, Aunt Jenny called 
& council of war, which was attended by all the 
spinstera of the line and lineage of Scott, to deli- 
berate whether it would be decent to visit the 
young couple while this suspicious person resided 
with them, The debate was summed up by a lady, 
who, with equal good sense and determination de- 
clared, that “so Jong as she behaved herself pro- 
perly, it was nothing to them who the devil she was.” 
Scott’s father and mother were loud in their com- 
Plaints against their son for bringing disgrace upon 
‘the family by such a 

Walter pad n0 attention to these tiftle-tattles, but 
carried hia bride home to a house which he had pre~ 
pared for her reception in George's street, and quietly 
set himself to the enjoyment of domestic life, 
ened by literary purauits, and varied by the fs 
duties of hia profession and military engagements, 
‘That this rational scheme of houschold conta was 
all he contemplated is shewn by two remarks made 
to friends about him at this time. To an attached 
domestic of his father’s, who reproached him with 
having contracted a marriage which vexed his pa- 
rents, he answered “ that it would keep him at home 
at Bight * To an intimate friend who took the 
liberty of rallying him on hia selection of a wife, he 
said ‘she would bring him bairns, and not interfere 
with his work, and that was all he cared for.” He 
lived long enough to know that kindly and amiable 
dispositions, unless engrafted upon strict principle 
and a strong mind, were no sufficient guarantee for 
happiness in the married state. But at this time 
no much Sorobodings aniel. rd He had health, 
&® young, pretty, an i wife, and a competent 
income, with the prospect of speedy promotion. He 
spent the winter in Edinburgh, and the summer 
vacation in cottage beautifully situated in the valley 
of the Eek, « short distance from Lasswade. He 
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yemained with bis Indy in the town and country 
honses which they first occupied daring the years 
1798-99. 

His eppearance in the Court of Justiciary daring 
these two years was limited to one occasion. 
trial leo resulted from the raw and undis 
scldiery which garrisoned tho island at that time, and 
throws additional light upon the character of these 
troops. 

We. have already met with the Pembrokeshire 
cavalry at Tranent ; it is to them that our tale relates. 
They consisted principally of young and fiery Welsh- 
men, new to*the military profession, and not very 
obedient to its strict line of daty. On the evening 
of the 9th of March, 1799, Serjeant Owen Jenkins, 
and one or two other non-commissioned officers of the 
same regiment, among whom was Poloty, the serjeant- 
major, were carousing in the house of Mrs. Daw- 
son, The conversation turned upon their respective 
companions, and the soldier-like appearance of their 
men. At last they fell into s hot dispute as to who 
was the tallest man in the regiment. One named 
one person, another another, till a voice from & 
neighbouring room contradicted them all, averring 
that 2 person not previously mentioned was the 
tallest The voice was recognised to be that of 

rrivate in the regiment, whose turn it was 
g to mount guard, and who had evidently 
transgressed the limita of duty in straying so far 
from the guard-house, The rest of the serjeants. 
insisted that Jenkins, to whose troop the delinquent 
belonged, should seize him; and on his asking time 
to drink off his liquor, taunted him with inability to 
Preserve discipline among the men qntrusted to his 
commend, Already excited by liquot, and smarting 
under the jeers of his companions, Jenkins, a strong 
setive young man, laid hold of Batler to convey him 
to the guard house, and dragged him rather roughly 
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from the tavern. No one followed them, but one of 
the inhabitants, attracted by a noise in the street, 
below his windows, looked out. The night waa 
dark, but by the dim light of a lamp, he saw two 
persons struggling, one of whom seemed to be beat~ 
ing the other with the flat of his sword. This indi- 
vidual beard the man who was beaten say, in a frank 
tone, “Well serjeant, give me thy hand, and I will 
go along with thee; only let me stop to gather up 
* ‘The serjeant however continued his 
How, and the prisoner grappled with him. Amid 
the struggle they were lost in darkness, and a fow 
minutes later Jookine burst into Déwson’s tavern 
streaming with blood. He had received no fower 
than four deep stabs in his side and breast, with a 
bayonet, inflicted by Butler, who followed him, and 
allowed himself to be secured without resistance. 
The trial of Butler took place on the 27th of May, 
when Scott, whose success in the caso of the Tranent 
rioters bad procured him a name in the district, 
appeared az counsel, Twelve witnesses were ex~ 
amined on the part of the prosecution, emong whom 
was the gentleman who had wituessed the scuffle 
under the lamp. The natare of his evidence was 
strongly dwelt upon by Seott in his address on behalf 
of the prisoner; and although it was sufficient to 
procure for him the mitigated verdict of culpable 
bomicide, the deadly intent with which the blows 
were evidently given, however, and the violation of 
«discipline implied in the whole transaction, drew 
upon Butler & sentence more severe than is usually 
grarded to the culpable homicide, transportation for 
fparteen y cars, 
aa ward for his devotion to the party in 
ited him at the close of 1799—his 
Eppelatmend te the sheriffdom of Selkirkshire, with 
au income of abont £300 a-year, which proved @ 
vary comfortable addition to his revenue. His cire 
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cumstances might now be regarded as moderately 
opulent; for in addition to his salary as sheriff and 
the annuity of Mrs. Scott, he had lately received an 
accession to his capital by the death of his father: 

thus fortune might be said to smile upon him, 

His manner of living was adapted to his income 
neither mean nor ostentatious. He was happy to 
see his friends about him, especially in a quiet way 
on a Sunday evening. His country residence was 
plainly but comfortably furnished, and he eppoarod 
to be quite domesticated, Two ladies, visiting 
day at Lasswade, found him apparelled in a Son 
Jacket and apron, with a brush in his hand, busily 
employed iu painting his drawing-room. On fi 
himself surpriaed in this dishabille, he laughingly 
threw aside his accoutrements and insisted that as = 

nalty for taking him unawares they should remain 
Re prisoners during the day. They consented to 
atay Pinner, and he gave tha a scope to his 
playful humour during the evenin; 

Sir John Stoddart, who daring his tour in Scot 
land visited the cottage at Lasswade, has paid a 
beautiful tribute to the pleasant days he spent thers, 
He says, “The circumstance which peculiarly en- 
dears spot to me, is the residence of my friend 
Mr, Walter Scott, whose poetical talents are too well. 
known to receive any accession of praise from me, 
T shall have a future occasion to speak of the pleasure 
and instruction which I derived from the society of 
such a companion in a subsequent part of my tour; 
yet 1 cannot withhold the immediate expression of 

my feelings; they oblige me to say something, and 
the fear of doing them injustice prevents me from 
saying much. Though we cannot pay the debts of 
friendship in public, we should act % ashamed to 
acknowledge them; this false shame of our best 
feelings has indeed become almost fashionabie, but ia 
a fashion ominous to general morals, and destractiva 
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of individual happiness. I cannot believe but that 
& reader of taste would be delighted with even s 
alight copy of that domestic picture, which I con- 
templated with so much pleasure during my short 
visit to my friend,—a man of native kindness and 
cultivated ‘talent, passing the intervals of a learned 
profession amidst scenes highly fevourable to his 
poetic inspirations, not in a churlish and rustic 
solitude, but in the daily exercise of the moat 

ioua sympathies, as s husband a father, ands 
Riond. To such an’ inbabitant, the simple unosten- 
tations elegance of the cottage of Lasswade is well 
suited, and its image will never recur to my memory 
without a throng of those pleasing associations 
‘whose outline I have faintly sketched.” 

Scott was now the admired of all admirers, and 
the circle in which he moved included all that was 
distinguished for rank or literature in his native city. 
The raising poet who was patronised and intro- 
duced into society by the es of Buccleugh and 
Roxburgh was a person eagerly sought after. Under 
the roofs of the Duchess of Gordon, and Lady 
Charlotte Campbell, he met with the most dis~ 
tinguished strangers who visited Edinburgh. In 
these gay scones Scott mingled with more safety 
than poor Burns did, for his rank and prospects in 
his profession gaye him a claim to admission on a 
footing of equality, and he was not to be “thrown 
rogardless bye,” when the curiosity of his titled 
friends was sufficiently gratified. His character of 
poet only served to enhance his claims to attention, 
to expose him to the blandishments.of beauty and 
fashion. We find many of his minor poems com~ 
Posed at this period at the request of ledies of rank, 
Bren the Lay of the Last Minstrel was occasioned 
by such a petition. . 

His moat intimate associates at this time seems to 
have been William Erskine, afterwards Lord Kine 
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neder, to whom he frequently expressed his gratitude 
for literary advice in strong terms, A kindred 
taste for the antiquities of their native 
formed a bond of union between Scott and Lord 
‘Woodhouseles. The same affinity of sentiments 
Grew him into relations of intimacy with Mr. Heber, 
who was a prowler about book-stalls, and a zealous 
collector of forgotten volumes. Under the sospices 
of Heber, Seott became acquainted with John 
Leyden. It was in the shop of Archibald Constable, 
bookseller, (a man we will have to introduce to,our 
readers once, and agein) that Heber formed an 
acquaintance With Leyden, one of the most peculiar 
characters of the times. A characteristic anecdote of 
Leyden was often told by Scott, which although more 
appropriate to a subsequent part of our narrative, 
may here be related; it alludes to the period when 
Scott was procuring materials for the Minstrelay of 
the Scottish Border :—‘In this labour, Leyden was 
equally interested by friendship for the editor, and 
own patriotic zeal for the honour of the 
Scottish borders; and both may be judged of from 
the following circumstance. An interesting frag- 
ment of an ancient historical ballad had been ob- 
tained, but the remainder, to the great disturbance 
of the editor and his co-adjutor (Leyden) was not to 
be recovered. Two days afterwards, when the editor 
was sitting with some company after dinner, a sound 
was heard at a distance like thet of the whistling of 
tempest through the torn rigging of the vessel 
which sends before it. The sounds increased as they 
approached. more near, and Leyden (to the great 
astonishment of such of the guests as did not know 
him) burst into the room, chanting ghe desiderated 
hallad, with the most enthusiastic gesture, and all 
taw tones of his voice. It turned 
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old person who possessed this precious remnant of 


Scott sbout this period also became acquainted 
with Dr. Robert Anderson, the first man of letters 
who published a complete edition of the English 

; he was editor for the Edinburgh Magazine, 
was always s vacant seat at hia fireside for 
Young men of promise, be their rank in life what it 
‘might, and not unfrequently acorner in his magazine 
for their effusions, Around this man of genuine 
benevolence were gathered at this time # band of 
young men, destined to fight their way to notoriety, 
‘by their own unaided exertions, and despite the 
frowns of fortune. With most of these young men 
Scott formed an intimacy; so it might be said with 
some truth, that Walter Scott was acquainted with 
all the rank, and all the talent, of the kingdom. 

‘We are now approaching that period at which 
Scott may be esid to have established his future 
fame upon au imperishable basis, and that too by 
the publication of a work laying little claim to 
originality. “‘We allude to the Minstrelsy of the 
Scottish Border.” Before entering into the detail of 
@ career 60 brilliant as bis was destined to be, we 
‘will advert to one or two minor circumstances. 

Scott's sheriffdom was ane of those semi-~sineeures 
bestowed by the ministry for political services alone, 
without the slightest regard to the legal sccomplish- 
ments of the person promoted ; it may not therefare 
be nocossary to state, thet the commission of Sheriff 
of a county, as the law then stood, did not render 
the residence of thet functionary within the locality 
at all requisite. These gentlemen, being invariably 
polar tage way noc pallens aig arcgaeorees ‘were 

to found pursing ir practic as 

before the supreme court, the same as if no 

sash office had been entrusted tothem. Accordingly, 
we fing Scott, the year after his appointment ae 
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sheriff, engaged aa counsel for ‘8 man of the name of 
Elliot, a horse-desler in Hawick, who was tried for 
forgery. We notice this trial, as being apparently 
the lest of the same description in which he was 
engaged, and in which, as the junior counsel, he 
acquitted not only his client but himself triumphantly, 
‘The trial lasted two days; many witnesses were ex- 
amined, and the jury returned a verdict of guilty of 
knowingly uttering base notes,—held equivalent by 
the law to the crime of forging—and therefore sub- 
jecting the accused to the capital punishment (now 
abolished) of death. From certain circumstances 
elicited by Sétt during the procedure, the judges 
considered themselves warranted in suspending the 
sentence, and ordered mutual informations to be 
lodged by the counsel for the crown and the prisoner. 
The paper in behalf of the latter is in Scott's name, 
and is a very elaborate production ; but the conclud- 
ae ee a eee 
faverley than the young Scotch advocate :—‘‘He 
(the panel) has indeed much to answer for, and has, 
yor too well merited the punishment which he 
leprecates, But a dead fly will corrupt a box of 
precious ointment, and the irregular punishment of 
the most obscure and guilty individual may pervert 
the noblest system of jurisprudence.” The result to 
ae pannel was an unconditional dismissal from the 
ar. 

Although his studies as Sheriff did not render his 
residence in Selkirkshire imperative, yet Scott thought 
it necessary for him to reside in the county a certain 
portion of the year. He therefore removed from his 
cottage at Lasswade, and took the house of Ashieateol, 
on the banks af the Tweed, which oomijeed to be his 
country residence til] hs toek up his abode at Abbots~ 
feed. ‘The appointment was to him an agreeable ™ 
well as beneficial one. Besides adding to rotapprs 
and conferring « gencraland local respectability #0 
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character, he was transplanted to a district abound- 
ing with velued friends, and with scenery which, 
lear 2s it was to him while a boy, was now far more 

‘ious tohim as a post. It would appear to be on 

removal to the banks of his favourite stream, that 
Scott abandoned all prospect and desire of obtaining 
distinction at the bar, and gave fall rein to the 
natural impulses of his heart, and the soaring pinions, 
of his imagination. His office as Sheriff-depute was 
(exclusive, of course, of the salary,) little more than 
@ nominal one, and he was by no means inclined to 
inevease its duties. Indeed, it is asserted by Hogg, 
that if ever ho displayed anything liky partiality in 
the exercise of his functions, it was towards the 

joachers by land and water, who were occasional 

ght before him, a species of legal game whi 
Ihis brethren of the bench seem, from time imme- 
morial, to have reckoned it one of the prime purposes 
of their office to nose ont and hunt down. Scott en- 
tertained, however, a high notion of the im 00 
and dignity of his office, and resolutely vindicated it 
when occasion required. 

Before proceeding to review the poetical career of 
Walter Scott, we will introduce a few brief sketches 
of one of his early friend, James Hogg, the Ettrick 
Shepherd, whose natural genius entitles him to our 
notice, 

Hogg was Scott's junior only by a few months, 
having been born in ‘March, i772. "tis ancestors, aa 
hho himself informs us, were all shepherds in the 
border districtsa—a class of men to whom, for natural 
intelligence, moral integrity, fervent piety, and stern 
independence of mind, we can find no parallel in the 
sanais of mankjnd. The character of this primitive, 
and generally speaking, still unsophiati , class of 
men is little known or appreciated, even by their 
own count . Mingling little with their fellows 
men the bounds of their own secluded vales, 
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and then only at distant intervals, their knowledge of 
mankind is astonishing, and would be reckoned ine 
tuitive, did we not know how powerfully the “ si-« 
lence of the mountain solitudes leads to an intimacy 
with the secret aprings which regulate and influence 
human conduct.” The nature of their occupation, 
too, tends to inspire them with a feeling of trust and 
reliance on Providence ; imbues them with a habitual 
devoutness of thought, while it elevates their deport- 
ment with a nataral dignity, almost patriarchal. 

This is anything but an exaggerated picture of* 
the border shepherde, as all who have had the op- 
portunity, and® the courage, to penetrate into their 
native fastnesses, and have contented themselves 
with frugal and healthful fare for the sake of studying 
original individuality of character, can attest. They 
are, in fact, in the widest meaning of the expression, . 
tealy what Allan Cunningham has so emphatically 
denominated them, “Nature'a gentlemen.” But it 
must not be imagined from what we have here 
that these men are ignorant of the events and tran: 
actions of the busy world sround them, The very 
reverse is the fact, and this more especially since the 
commencement of that system of cheap publishing, 
which forms one of the most distinct features of the 
present age. We will here introduce an incident 
illustrative of our present observations, for which wa 
aro indebted to Mr, Allen, from whom we have ob- 
tained thin sketch. Happening a few yeara ago to 
be on a pilgrimage to the classic banks of the Yarrow, 
with two friends, we visited the Shepherd's house, 
which was, as usual, crowded with = miscellaneous 
assemblage from ell points of the compass, resembling 
strongly, indeed, what he himself jocularly termed it, 
“<q bees oknip in the process of casting.” With a 
view, therefore, to reliove him somewhat from tha 
oppressive duties of hospitality, we walked up the 

5 3 
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n to St. Mary’a Loch, in order to while away the 

noon. flere we foregathered with a shepherd, 
who, after exchanging civilities, instead of com- 
mencing a running commentary on the state of the 
weather and markets, aa we expected, proceeded to 
our great astonishment, to criticise Scott's Napoleon, 
then newly published, and whieh none of us, to our 
inexpressible confusion, had yet seen. Our pastoral 
friend, however, seemed to haveanalyzed it completely, 
and stated several objections, as respected historical ac- 
curacy, most of which we afterwards found gravely 
put forth in the eritical press of that day. 

Making every allowance, however, far the benefit 
of intelligent parentage, it must be owned that 
Hogg’s career is one of the most extraordinary 
examples on record of natural genius forcing ite way 
upwards through all obstacles into a lofty and 
enviable fame. Like the children of almost every 
Scotch peasant, since the establishment of our in- 
valuable parochial system of education, Hogg was 
early instructed in writing and reading; but at seven 
years of age, in consequence of domestic misfortunes, 
‘was taken from school, and sent to service in the 
dignified capacity af a cow-herd. “In all,” he says, 
“TY had spent about half a year at achool; and was 
never another day st any school whatever.” He was 
soon transferred from the charge of cows to that of 
sheep, in which employment he continued un- 
remittingly till his eighteenth year, without attempt~ 
ing to lift a pen, and searcely seeing a book,—the 
Bible excepted. It was not till he was twenty-one 
that he attempted to write verses, and his first rade 
efforts were, as he as candidly as justly, says, “sad 
trash ;" but thjs seems to have arisen chiefly from hig 
attempting flights far beyond the still narrow range 
of his pe. Scarcely had he begun to scribble, 
when the casual perusal of Ramsay's unrivalled 
Pastoral fired him with dramatic phrenzy, and he 
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began to sacrifice alternately to Thalia and Mel. 
pomene, with an ardour of devotion, for which, if he 
attained some notoriety, it was of a kind which his 
future fame may, without much loss, dispense with, 
‘Under the discriminating eye and fostering encom 
ment of his master, Mr. Wm. Laidlaw, at Elibank, the 
Shepherd continued to write, and to improve as he 
wrote, and his effusions began gradually to creep into 
public notice. Perhaps the startling and reproachfal 
precedent of Burns, then recently laid in his grave, 
rendered his countrymen the more ready to open 
their convictions to the claims of his still more rustic 
and unpolishe® successor. In 1802, the two first 
volumes of the Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border 
were published ; and it must have been in the 
autumn of that year, that the first interview between 
Scott and Hogg, as detailed in the Shepherd's own 
words, took place, although the latter himeelf, it will 
be seen, dates it in 2801. ‘One fine day in the 
gummer of 1801, as I was busily engaged working 
in the field of Ettrick Honse, (a farm lately given 
up in lease to him by his brother William,) Wat 
Shiel came over to me, and said—‘I boud gang 
doun to the Ramsey-cleuch as fast 2s my feet coul 
carry me, for there wete some gentlemen there wha 
wantit to speak wi’ me.’—‘Wha can it be at the 
Ramsey-cleuch that wants me, Wat?’—‘I couldna 
say, for it was na me they spak to in the byganging, 
but I’m thinking it’s the Shirra and some of his 
gang.’—I was rejoiced to hear this, for I had seen 
the first volumes of the Minstrelay of the Border, 
and had copied a number of old thinga from my 
mother’s recital, and aent them to the editor prepare- 
tory for a third volume. I according) went towards 
home to put on my Sunday elothes, but before reash~ 
ing it I met with the Shirra and Mr, William Laidlaw 
(Hogg’s late muster), coming to visit me. They 
alighted and remained im our cottage for 4 space 
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better than an hour, and my mother- chaunted the 
ballad of Fighly daltshted. them rm with Pri Mr. 
Seatt was hi, it sent him a ci 
Fut I thought Mr, Seott had some dread of « part of 
it being forged, which had been the causo of his 
journey into Ettrick. When he heard my mother 
wing it he was quité satisfied, and I remember he 
asked her if she thought it had ever been printed, 
and her answer was—‘ Oo, na, na, sir, it was never 
mnted i’ the warld, for my brithers an’ me learned 
E tras auld Andrew Moor, an‘ he learned it, an’ mony 
mae, frre auld Baby Maitlan’, that was housekeeper 
to the first laird o' Tushilew.’—-‘ The that must be 
avery auld story, indeed, Margaret,’ said he.—' Aye, 
it ia that! But mair nor that, except George Wat- 
gon and Janes Btewart, pe was mere ane o Fd 
pan; rentit, @ prentit them yersell, an’ ye 
spoilt dem athegither| They was made for singing, 
an! no for reading ; an’ they're neither right spelled 
nor right setten doun!’—Mr. Scott answered by s 
hearty laugh, and the recital of a verse, but I have 
forgot what it was, and my mother gave him a rap on 
the knee with her open hand, and said—‘it was tree 
enouch for a’ that.’ Such is part of Hogg’s in- 
tersating account of this interesting introduction to his 
illustrious friend and brother poet. The intercourse, 
however, lasted two days, and laid the foundation 
which only terminated with the death of one of 
them, They visited together several places in the 
district, renowned in the ballad and legendary lore in 
which they were both such enthusiasts; and it may 
he worth while noting a few of the Shepherd's 
reminiscenses of his friend’s appearance. and bear- 
ing at thet Period. “I remember,” saya he, ‘his 
riding upon a terribly high-spirited horse, which had 
the perilous fancy of leaping every drain, rivulet, 
and ditch that came in our way. The consequence 
ras, thet he was cverlastingly bogging himself, while 
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wometimes his rider kept his seat in despite of his 
pinunging, and at other times he was obliged to extri- 
cate himself the best way he could. We visited the 
old castles of Thirlestene and Tushilaw, and dined 
and spent the afternoon and the night with Mr. 
Brydon of Crosslie. Sir Walter was all the while in 
the highest good-humour, and seemed to enjoy the 
the range of mountain solitude which we traversed, 
exceedingly. Indeed, I never saw him otherwise. 
In the fields, on the rugged mountains, or even toil- 
ing in Tweed to the waist, I have seen his gles not 
only surpass himself, but all other men. 1 remem- 
ber of leaving Altrive with him once, accompanied 
by Mr. Laidlaw and Sir Adam Ferguson, to visit the 
tremendous solitude of the Grey ‘s Tail and 
Loch Skene. I conducted them through that wild 
region by a path which, if not rode by Clavers, was, 
T dare say, never before rode by any pecenen. 
Adam rode inadvertently into a gulf, and got 
fright; but Sir Walter, in the very worst paths, 
never dismounted; save at Loch Skene to take some 
dinner. Our very perils were to him matter of infl- 
nite merriment; and then there was a short-tem~ 
pered boot-boy at the inn (at Moffat) who wanted to 
pick a quarrel with him, st which he laughed till the 
‘water ran over his cheeks.” These reminiscences of 
the Shepherd are valuable and interesting, as dis- 
playing at once the animal temperament of his bro- 
ther bard, and the habitual channel in which Scott's 
ideas ran, at that period of his life. And in the 
picture given, we think every one will perceive that 
the exuberant flow of both—his contempt of toil and 
danger, and the chivalric current of his feelings— 
are té’be found bursting forth irreprebsibly in every 
page of these immortal strains, to which he soon 
vafterwards gave birth, 

Hogg subsequently remarks, that the enthusiann 
+with which Scott recited and spoke of our ancient 
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ballads during that interesting tour through the 
forest of Ettrick, first led him to attempt an imite- 
tion of them, Every one knows how successfully 
he did so in his ‘Mountain Bard,” published in 
1807; which, with equal propriety and gratitude he 
dedicated to the high priest of that altar, whence be 
caught the fire of his inspiration. Scott, indeed, 
encouraged the publication of the work by word and 
deed, not only as an enthusiastic poet, but a warm—« 
an actively warm—friend. Of his kind offices in 
the former character, Hogg has beautifully said— 


Blast be his generous heart for aye, * 
He told me where the relle lay. 
Pointed my way, with ready will, 

‘Afar on Ettzick’s wildest hill: 

‘Watched my first notes with curious eye, 
And wondered at roy siinstrolrys 

He ltele weened « parent's 

‘Such stralas had g'er my eradie sung.” 


‘When the work was finished, Scott took the bard 
with him to Edinburgh, and introduced him to Mr, 
Constable, who became the publisher, although on 
terms not the most flattering to the author, The 
trath was, we believe, that the bibliopole was at firat 
somewhat staggered at the Joutish bearing, uncouth 
dialect, and grotesque caligraphy of the untutored 
horderer. But Constable lived long enough to form 
& more favourable opinion of the rustic author, whose 
‘poems in a short time became generally known, and 
generally admired. 
¥¢ is at all times a delicate, and sometimes a den- 
moatter, to touch upon the private intercourse 
friend and friend; But we have Hogg’s 
own and oft-refeated authority for stating, that amid 
all the many vicissitudes of fortune, Soott ever ces 
tinued to be his warm and consistent friend, in the 
fullest acceptation of the term. And this we are the 
more anxions to state, as Sir Walter Scott hes more 
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than once been accused of a callousness and indiffer- 
ence in hia friendships, even in those contracted 
during his earlier years, when the heart was young, 
and the feelings ardent, amounting to apathetic insen~ 
sibility. Never was accnsation more false, as we 
will fully testify before we close our ni 
One instance of his Kindly and forgiving 
we cannot refrain from giving here, as it is i 
nection with the individual of whom we have just 
been speaking. Among other literary speculations 
which mingled with the teeming fancies of Hoge’s 
brain during the heyday of his career at Edinburgh, 
‘he conceived the idea of publishing a volume con» 
taining a poem by each of the great masters of the 
Iyre then living in Britain. Proceeding to act upon 
this notion, he further applied personally, or by 
letter, to the parties concerned, little doubting of 
their cordial co-operation in s scheme so novel and 
striking. His applications were, for the most part, 
favourably received, and either ready contributions or 
nines of their transmission were sent to 
. Hogg became daily more delighted with his 
scheme, and conceived he had found the “ open 
sessame” to the Temple of Fortune. To his utter 
discomfiture, however, his friend Scott, of whose 
support he reckoned himself most secure, at once, 
and without hesitation, refused to lift his pen for 
such a purpose. Hogg remonstrated earnestly, but 
without effect; and finally demanded an expla- 
nation of his refusal. But on this point Scott 
i. rag cgay. obstinate; mor would he even con-~ 
PEs any opinion respecting the pro- 
ee of Hogg’s projected publication. Stung 
with indignation at Fi sade which She conceived to 
be undesorvedly injurious and contemptuous, the 
Shepherd flung from him, sent him a most abusive 
letter, impugning equally his qualities as a man, and 
his capacity aa @ poet, and refased either to speak 
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to or meet with him for more than twelve months 
afterwards. Hogg, at the same time, threw aside 
his favourite project in angry vexation, conceiving, 
very justly, even in his wrath, that the want of 
Scotts name would, in all likelihood, tend materially 
to frustrate its success. He soon afterwards re- 
vived it again, however, ina different fashion, and 
published his Poetic Mirror, giving imitations, (many 
of them happily executed) of the most celebrated of 
cur country poets. During the interval of estrange- 
ment between Scott and Hogg, the latter (who af 
terwards confessed the quarrel to be all on his side) 
fell ill, and was soon considered in gfeat danger of 
his life. Such a casualty ia the surest touchstone of 
earthly affection. Not knowing how he would be 
received personally by his affiicted friend, Scott 
made daily and most anxious inquiries after his wel- 
fare at the shop of Hogg's border countrymen and 
earliest benefactors, Grieve and Scott; he desired 
that no pecuniary consideration might prevent his 
having the best medical advice in Edinburgh, and 
everything which could contribute to the restoration 
of his health; and frequently observed, with much 
emotion,—"I would not for all I sm worth in the 
world that anything serioas should befal Hogg.” 
As his friends had been enjoined to secrecy by Scott, 
it was long after his recovery cre the particulars of 
this affectionate solicitude for his welfare reached the 
ears of the Shepherd. When it did so, the conse- 
quence was an immediate and cordial reconciliation. 
Scott's reasons for refusing to accede to Hogg’s-ur- 
gent request, as well as declining all explanation on 
the subject, appear perfectly plain, and reflect the 
highest credit (oth on his head and heart. The 
project was, to say the least of it, a somewhat mer- 
Conary one; at least, had it been carried into effect, 
and conduced much to the editor's profit, there was 
a strong probability of its being viewed in that light 
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by the world. Scott, therefore, discountenanced a 

al by which the friend he esteemed might 
gully the bright fame he had then acquired in the 
world of letters, and ultimately forfeit is own self. 
respect—the direst of human misfortunes; while the 
subject was, at the same time, of a nature which, to 
a manof delicacy, forbade either argument or remon- 
trance. During the remainder of Scott's life the 
friendship thus renewed remained undisturbed, and 
Hogg was left to mourn the decease of his best 
friend and patron, 

‘We now turn to our task of noticing the first 
great publication which Scott ventured upon, little 
dreaming of the long and glorious voyage before 
him. We have already seen in what manner he 
employed himself, for some years previously with the 
view of preserving the surviving relics of our ancient 
minstreley from oblivion, traversing the barren heaths, 
and exploring the solitary dells of the south, with 
‘unwearying ardour and untiring foot. é 

Besides his own indefatigable industry in collecting 
materials for his Minstrelsy, Scott enjoyed many 
advantages in its compilation, from his intimate 
acquaintance with the many valuable collections of 
the same description already published. Besides, he 
had the benefit of the best exertions of many friends 
well qualified to assist him, and by their influence 
obtained access for him to several private libraries 
and carefully preserved manuscripts, hitherto un- 
profaned by strangers’ touch, The daties, however, 
of selecting, comparing, arranging—in short, of 
editing the collection, were nowise lessened by this 
ready zeal in farnishing materials; qn the contrary, 
they were rendered the more b¥rdensome end 
responsible, just in proportion to the number and 
Yalue of the contributions. 

Respecting the manner in which Scott discharged 
his self-imposed task i¢ would be unnecessary gow to 
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examine. The work contains materials for scores of 
metrical romances; arising, perhaps, not more from 
the numerous romantic and picturesque incidenta 
which form the groundwork of most of these ancient 
effusions, then from the earliest votaries of the muse 
having, aa Scott himself remarks, the first choice out 
of the stock of materials which are proper for the 
art. “Thus it happens,” continues he, ‘ thet early 
posts almost uniformly display a bold, rude, original 
cast of genius and expressions, They have walked 
at free-will, and with unconstrained steps along the 
wilds of Parnassus, while their followeys move with 
constrained gesture and foreed attitudes, in order to 
avoid placing their feet where their predecessors have 
1d before them.”” 

Introduction to the Ministrelsy, is without 
doubt, one of the richest specimens of antiquarian 
research and abstrase Jearning, combined with 
extensive hiatorical knowledge, ever submitted to the 
public. It gives a condensed but satisfactory history 
of the border district of Scotland from the. earliest 
known period down to the Reformation—the character 
and condition of the inhabitants throughout the 
different ages—their habits, their religion, their 
superstitions, and their occupations. It shows how 
deeply and attentively Scott hed studied the history 
of hia native land, ere he ventured to lift his pen as 
am anthor; how readily his mind laid hold of and 
stored up every occurrence of interest, and every 
remarkable trait of character. And now that the 
‘wand of the magician is broken, a re-perusal of this, 
Bis earliest acknowledged essay, affords an explanation 
of much that wa: inexplicable during the period of 
his mysterious Power, and especially that exurberant 
Pretasion of historical incident with which he enriched 

fictitious naratives, and gave to his plota and his 
=" all the semblance and the interest of 
reality. 
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‘The ‘Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border” is 
divided into three distinct classes of poems. 1, His- 
torical Ballards, 2, Romantic. 3, Imitations of 
these compositions by Modern Authors. Of the first 
‘two classes, there were no fewer then forty-three 
ballads which appeared for the first time in tho 
‘Minutrelsy, if we may credit the testimony of Mr. 
Motherwell, of Glasgow, himself a poet of no mean 
yank, and a successful gleaner in the same field. 
‘This of itself, certainly entitles Scott and his co- 
adjutors to the everlasting gratitude of their country. 
For it must be held in mind, that relics of antiquity 
thus preserved, ‘were every day undergoing a metamor- 
phosis no less deatractive of their original a] 
and character, than the plate-mail of the heroes whose 
deeds are recorded in them, suffers from the corroding 
rust that at once destroys its strength and its identity. 
Bat it ia Scott himself whom we have mainly to 
thank for the perfect “state in which we find 1) 
and ting them to usin a form at once intel 
igi le to modern readers, and at the same time with 

the genuine marks of authenticity about them. 
“ Fortunately it was,” observes Mr. Motherwell, “for 
the heroic and legendary song of Scotland that the 
work was undertaken, and etill more fortunate that 
ita execution devolved upon one so well qualified in 
every respect to do its subject the most ample justice. 
Long will it live » noble and interesting monument 
of bis unwearied research, carious and minute 
learning, genius, and teste. It is truly a patriot’s 
legacy to posterity ; and as much as it may be now 
esteemed, it is only in times yet gathering in the 
bosom of futurity, when the int ing traditions, 
the chivalrous and romantic legends, the wild super- 
sitions, the tragic songs of Scotland have wholly 
failed from the living memory, that this gift can be 
duly sppreciated, It iz then that these volumes will 
be conned with feelings akin to religious enthusiasm, 
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that their strange majestic lore will be treasured 

in the heart aa the precious records of days for ores 
d away—that their stern legends will be 
ned to with awe, as if the voice of a 

remote ancestor from the depths of the tombs had 

woke the thrilling strains of martial antiquity.” 

‘The Minstrelsy was generally received on its publi- 
eation with the applause it merited; and the popu- 
larity of the woke perhaps best proved by the fact 
that's second edition was called for in the course of 
the first year. 

‘We must advert to a circumstance attending the 
publication of the Minstrelsy which attracted no little 
attention at the time. This was their issuing from 
Be yen of the small peovinetl town of wel, ani 

asi of t: wi far ou anythin; 
that ha polls Aad executed in bahar id 
The printer was Mr. James Ballantyne, a school-com- 
panion of Scott, at Kelso. These circumstances, to- 
gether with his eubsequent eminence in his trade, 
would sufficiently entitle him to be noticed in these 
pages. But the close intimacy which afterwards 
gubsisted betwixt Scott and the two brothers, James 
and Jobn Ballantyne, during the greater part of their 
mautnal lives, and the peculiar circumstances which 
arose out of that connexion, render our being some- 
what particular in our account of both no less expe- 
dient than proper, 

Mr. Ballantyne’s fathor was a respectable draper in 
Kelso, and was, or at jeast considered himeelf, an 
individual of no little importance in his native burgh. 
No great cordiality subsisted betwixt Scott and the 
-Belinntyoes bat dad at Kelso, chiefly on sccount of 

certain consequential airs which, as the sons of one 
of the principal merchants of the place, the brothers 
thought themselves entitled to assume towards their 
companions, Scott, as we have previohsly remarked, 
remained ealy about a twelvemonth at Kelso, but 
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the acquaintance 20 coldly begun, was renewed upon 
his occasional visite to that place afterwarda, and wlti- 
mately ripened into a warm and steady friendship. 
James was at first designed for the law, and served 
his apprenticeship to a writer in Kelso; after which 
he came to Edinburgh and entered as 8 solicitor, but 
having only got one job in the course of two years, 
and no payment for thet, he returned to his native 
town, quite at a loss es to his future life. About 
that time, the tory gentlemen of the county were on 
the“ eve of starting a newspeper in accordence 
with their own political opinions, and Mr. Ballan- 
tyne’s principles having a similar bias, he was offered 
the editorship. This was the first acquaintance he 
formed with the art of printing, After he had been 
some time” established in his situation, his old 
achool-friend, Scott, ons day called upon him, and 
said, ‘Man, James, I've got 9 parcel of old border 
ballads that { wish yon would print for me.” “Me 
print!" said Ballantyne, “how could I print, who 
never learned the art, and, besides, have no types but 
what are necessary for the newspaper?” This last 
difficulty was, however, obviated by Sir Walter's 
urgency. It happened at that time, that an English 
typefounder was at that time pushing his wares 

sh Scotland; of these Mr. Ballantyne was in- 
duced to order a quantity, almost solely for the 
purpose of printing his friend’s ballads. It happened 
also that Mr. Ballantyne’s foreman had been a long 
time in a celebrated London printing office, and was 
therefore capable of using his materials to the best 
advantage. With these favonrable circumstances to- 
gether with a fine thick wove paper, “ Minstrelay 
of the Scottish Border” burst upon Whe syes of the 
Scottish public « pattern of phital perfection. 
Au a natural consequence, the printer was soom 
in general request in the publishing world, and in the 
courte of & year or two afterwards, chiefly through 
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the instigation and assistance of Scott, he was ine 
duced to remove to Edinburgh, where he commenced. 
his long and distinguished career as a printer. John 
Ballantyne had, in the meantime, been brought up 
as a draper, but when his brother's business, as 4 
printer in Kelso, increased, he was taken into the 
printing office as his clerk, and subsequently uccom- 
panied him to Edinburgh, where he soon afterwards 
commenced business aa a bookseller. 

Although we have said that, on removing to 
Ashiestee] in 1800, Scott virtually surrendered him~ 
aelf to the bent ofhis genius, and abandoned whatever 
longings he might previously have chef.shed for pro- 
fossional fame, yet he had by no means come to any 
determination on the subject, nor was it until the 
year 1803, that the prudence, if not the necensity, of 
finally making his election between law and literature, 
was foreed upon him by a sense of his Zipening years, 
and the prospect of an increasing family. This may 
bo regarded as the most critical period of Seott's if, 
end we believe our readera could wish for no better 
explanation of the reasons which determined = 
choice, than what he gives us Sally Rs 

“At this time I stood personal; a 
position from that which Poco ie “wen T pai 
dipt my desperate pen in ink for for obier purposes than 
those of my profession. In 1796, when J firat pub- 
Tished the translation from Barger, I was an insu- 
lated individual, with only my own wants to provide 
for, and having, in a great measure, my own inclina- 
tion alone to consult. In 1803, when the second 
edition of the Minstrelsy appeared, I had arrived at a 
 pieeateed of ee men, however thoughtless, 

and cixcumstances, which press 
conaiteration T'iad boa of life upon the most care~ 
leas minds. a ‘been for some time married, 
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was my duty and desire to place myself in 9 situa 

tion which would enable me to make honourable 
rovision egsinst the various contingencies of life. 
“It may readily be * rupposed, that the attempts 


which I had made in literature hed been unfayour- 
able to my success at the bar, The goddess Themis 
is, at Edinburgh, and I suppose everywhere else, of a 


peculiary jeslons disposition. ‘She will not readily 
yneent 10 share her authority, and sternly demands 
from her votaries, not only that real duty be care- 
fally attended to and discharged, but that a certain 
air of business shall be observed even in the midst 
of idleness. St is prudent, if not absolutely neces 

» in a young barrister, to appear oi ly 
emprossed by his profession however deetivate of 
cnoymen he may be, he br ate to preserve, if 

the appearance of occupation, He 

Foal, at Tena ae seem perpetually y engaged among his 
Papers, costing them es f wore mm as Ovid advieos 


. 
*St mullns erit pulvas, tamen, exonte mnlium.” 


“Perhaps such extremity of attention is more 
especially required, considering the great number of 
counsellors who are called to the bar, and how very 
small a proportion of them are finally disposed, or 
find encouragement, to follow the law as a profession. 
Hence the number of deserters is so great, that the 
least lingering look behind occasions a young novice 
to be set down as one of the intending fugitives. 
Certain itia that the Scottish Themis was at this time 
peculiarly jelous of any flirtation wjth the Muses, 
on the part of those who had rangpd themselves 
under her banners. 

“The reader will not wonder that my open inter- 
ference with are of light literature diminished my 
employment in the weightier matters of the lew. 
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Nor did the solicitors, upon whose choice the counsel 
takes rank in his profession, do me less than justice by 
regarding others among my contemporaries aa fitter 
to discharge the duty due to their clients than & 
young man who was taken up with running after 
ballads, whether Teutonic or national. My profession 
and J, therefore, came to stand neatly upon the 
footing on which honest Slender consoled himself 
with having established with Mrs. Anne Page, 
“There was no great love between us at the begin- 
ning, and it pleased Heaven to decrease it on farther 
acquaintance!’ I became sensible that the time waa 
come when I must either buckle myself resolutely 
to ‘ the toil by day, the lamp by night,’ renouncing all 
the Delilahs of my imagination, or bid adieu to the 
profession of the law, and hold another course. 

“T confess my own inclination revolted from the 
more severe choice, which might have been deemed 
by many the wiser alternative. As my transgressions 
had been numerous, my y repentance must have been 
signalised by unusual ifices. My father, whose 
feelings might have been hurt by my quitting the bar, 
had been two or three years dead, so that I had no 
control to thwart my own inclination; and my in~ 
come being equal to all the comforts, snd some of 
the elegancies of life, I was not pressed to an irk- 
some employment by necessity, that most powerful 
of motives; consequently I was the more easily 
seduced to choose the employment which was most 
agreeable. This was yet the ezsier, that in 1800 I 
had obtained the preferment of Sheriff of Selkitk- 
shire, about £800 a-year in value, and which was 
the more ‘able to me, as in that county I had 
several ‘and relations. ButI did not aban~ 
don the profession to which I had been educated 
without certain prudential resolutions, which at the 
risk of egotiam, 1 will here mention, not without the 
hope thet they may be useful to young persons who 
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wnay atand in circumstances similar to those in which 
J then stood. 

“In the first place, upon considering the lives and 
fortunes of persons who had given themselves up to 
Hiterature, or to the task of pleasing the public, it 
asemed to me that the circumstances which chiefiy 
affected their happiness and character were those 
from which Horace has bestowed upon anthors the 
epithet of the Irritable Race. It requires no depth 
of philosophic reflection to perceive that the petty 
warfare of Pope with the dunces of his period, conld 
not have been carried on without his suffering the 
‘most acute tofture, such as 2 man must endure from 
musquitoes, by whose stings he suffers agony, al- 
though he can crush them in his grasp by myriads, 
Nor is it necessary to call to memory the many 
humiliating instances in which men of the greatest 
genius have, to avenge some pit 1 quarrel, made 
themselves ridiculous during ir lives, to become 
brady still more degraded objects of pity to future 


“Upon the whole, as Thad no pretentions to the 
genius of the distinguished persons who hed fallen 
into such errors, I concluded there could be no oc- 
easion for imitating them in these mistakes, or what 
I considered as such: and in adopting literary pur- 
suits as the principal occapation of my future life, I 
resolved, if possible, to avoid those weaknesses of 
temper which seemed to have most easily beset my 
more celebrated predecessors. 

+ ©With this view, it was my first resolution to keep 
as far as was in my power abreast of society, con- 
tinning to maintain my plece in eral company 
without yielding to the very natural temptation of 
narrowing myself to what is called literary society. 
By doing ao, I imagined I should escape the besetting 
ain of listening to language which from one motive or 
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other ascribes a very undue degres of consequence 
to literary pursuita, as if they were indeed the busi- 
ness rather than the amusement of life. The oppo- 
site course can only be compered to the injudicious 
conduct of one who pampers himself with cordial and 
tuscious draughts until he is unable to endure whole 
gome bitters. Like Gil Blas, therefore, I resolved 
to stick by the society of my commis, instead of sesk~ 
‘ing that of 2 more literary cast, and to maintain my 
general isterest in what was going on around me, 
reserving the man of letters for the desk and the 
library." A determination such as this has, we be- 
Hieve, seldom if ever happened in the annals of 
literature, and certainly must have been considered 
aa a solecism in the world of letters. 

But Scott dared to brave the reproach which then 
attached to # professional apostate, without the pal- 
liation of private necessity for his choice; while, at 
the same time, his pecuniary resources were by no 
soeans adequate for the expense of upholding that 
status in society, which, equally by birth, education, 
and natural ambition, he felt himself called upon 
to assume and maintain. He confesses, itis trae, 
that he was in no small degree influenced by hopes 
of a more substantial kind than the chance profits of 
his literary labours, for adding to his income,—deter~ 
rained, as he says, to make literature not his crutch, but 
his staff. These hopes consisted in the chance ofobtain~ 
ing, by the interest of his friends, some one of those 
easy and profitable, almost sinecure offices of the 
ifaw, in which many of those who fail to distingnish 
‘thomselves in their profession, from want of talent or 
ambition, ultimftely find refuge, Such expectations, 
dhewover, were ‘nocessarily of a precarious nature, 
depending as they did for their fulfilment upon the 
versatile movements of the wheel of fortane, which 
‘were at that period both frequent in occurrence, amd 
<ancertain in their resulta. 
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There cam he little doubt that Scott was stimulated 
to this determinaton by the consciousness of his own 
powers and resources; for no man, however wnas- 
suming, arrived at his age, but have the conviction 
of his own comparative strength or weakness un- 
avoidably forced upon him. He adopted, at this 
time, another resolation. He says, “I determined 
that, without shutting my ears to the voice of criti- 
cism, I would pay no regard to that which sssumed 
the form of satire. I therefore resolved to arm my- 
aelf with the triple brass of Horace, against all the 
roving warfare of satire, parody, and sarcasm; to 
laugh, if the Jest were a good one; or, if otherwise, 
to let it hum and buzz itself to sleep. It is to the 
observance of these rules (according to my best 
belief) that, after a life of thirty years engaged in 
liter: labours of various kinds, I attribute m 
never having been entangled in any literary qu: , 
or controversy; and, which is a more pleasing result, 
that I have been distinguished by the personal 
fiendship of my most approved contemporaries of 

jea.”” 





rel), indeed, as it is rare, when authors can 
adopt and keep a resolution like the above; and 
Scott’s career certainly exhibits a most remarkable 
example of forbearance, moderation, and equani- 
mity ; but it may be questioned whether he did not 
in some instances, carry his indifference, real or 
affected, to an unjustifiable extent, Silence is not 
alwaya that of dignity, nor endurance of injuries, 
that of manly toleration. 

‘We have now arrived at the actual commencement 
of Scott’s career as an author by profssion, when he 
-was little thinking that he was to be lighted along in 
his triumphant course, by the ‘sunshine of a world’s 
amile,''—his sails filled to cracking with the applaud 
ing breath of nations. He was at this time thirty- 
two years of age; a married man with two children, 
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—a third, the eldest, named Walter, only lived six 
weeks. He had then lately removed from a house 
in South, to a more commodious one in North Castle- 
street, in which he continued to reside in while in 
town, up to the period of Mr. Constable's unfortunate 
bankruptcy in 1825. During the summer, he con- 
stantly removed to Ashiesteel, unti! he became the 
ietor of Abbotsford. His parents were both 
dead; and the few surviving members of his father’s 
family were far separated from him ; so that he was 
arrived at that anxious period of life, when a man 
bdeholds himself becoming the centre of a new world 
of domestic care and affection, and‘feels all the 
wesponsibility attached to that condition. 

The first work published by Scott, after renouncing 
tho law, was his “Sir Tristam,” a metrical romance ; 
which, although not an original composition, yet, 
from the light which, by the most indefatigable 
research, combined with uncommon discernment and 
aagacity, he threw on its history, and on the obsolete 
language in which it was composed, together with 
ap exquisite imitation in the shape of a conclusion to 
the jancient poem, is well entitled to rank amongst 
Bis poetical works. The original was written by 
‘Thomas the Rhymer, who lived in the reign of 
Alexander ITI. 

In the summer of 1804, after the publication of his 
“Sir Tristram," Scott was at Ashiesteel, when he 
added another distinguished individual to his already 
wide circle of friends, in the person of the celebrated 
African traveller, Mungo Park. This acquaintance 
was of Scott’s own making, and itis pleasing to know 
the cordial andfiffectionste familiarity which subsisted 
between these eminent men, and also that it arose 
from a strong congeniality in their tastes and habits. 
Park was 2 mative of Selkirkshire, and was born at 
the ferm-house of Fowishiels, on the banks of the 
Yarrow. His father rented his farm from the Duke 
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uf Buecleugh. Mungo, who was the seventh of a 
family of thirtesn, wes bred up to the profession of 
medicine and served an apprenticeship with Mr. 
Anderson, sur; , Selkirk. After completing his 
studies at Edinburgh, where he distinguished himself 
by his thirst of knowledge and extraordinary assiduity, 
fhe proceeded to London in search of employment, 
Here, by means of a brother-in-law of hia own, then 
merely a journeyman gardener, but who, from an 
origin much more obscure and humble than even 
Park himself, subsequently raised himself to fame and 
fortune as one of the first botanists in the kingdom 
—he was infroduced to Sir Joseph Banks, through 
‘whose interest he was selected by the African Asao- 
ciation to explore the source of the Niger. Upon 
his return from his perilous journey, in 1797, he 
married the daughter of his old master, and not long 
afterwards settled as a surgeon in Peebles, His ad- 
venturous mind, however, pined and fretted under the 
flat, stale, unprofitable, and we may add laborious 
routine, of surgeon's business, In anawer to the 
remonstrances of a friend, respecting the dangers at- 
tending another expedition, he replied, that ‘‘a few 
inglorious winters’ practice at Peebles would tend as 
effectually to shorten life as any journey be could 
undertake.” He goon threw up his practice in dis 
gust, and retired with his wife to his paternal mansion 
of Fowlshiels, quite undecided in his future prospects. 
‘The remuneration which he had received from the 
African Association, together with the profits arising 
from the publication of his travels, enabled him to 
Jive comfortably. It was at this time that Scott and 
he became acquainted, and a constan8 intercourse, by 
an exchange of visita at each other's residences, was 
kept up during the short time of the traveller's stay 
in his native country, 

Mungo Park was an enthusiastic lover of poetry, 
more eepecially the ancient minstrel lsya with which his 
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aaative district was rife ; and although he made no pre- 
tensions to the laurel crown himself, he had occasion~ 
ally, even from his earliest years, given expression 
to his thoughts and feelings in vera. It was not to 
be wondered at, then, that he should testify » par- 
tigular predilection for the society of one whose 
tnind and memory were so richly stored with the ancient 
ballad Jore of his country, although his reserve to- 
‘wards strangers in general was carried even to a re- 
pulsive degree. Scott has somehow noticed, in par 
ticular, his friend’s strong aversion to be questioned 
in promiscuous company, on the subject of bis adven- 
tures, of which grievance, as may béimagined, he 
‘had frequent cause to complain. The intercourse of 
the two friends, however, was doomed to be a short 
one. Park soon got notice to hold himself in readi- 
ness for a second expedition to the Niger; but this 
circumstance he kept profoundly secret, well knowing 
the remonstrances he would have to contend with 
from his friends and relations, with the more affect- 
ing appeals of his wife and young family, against a 
Project which had literally engrossed his whole 
thoughts for years. His intention was generally sus- 
pected, however, and amongst others by Scott; and 
the incident from which he drew his inference was 
curious enough, Happening one day to ride over to 
Fowlshiels on one of his usual chance visite, Scott 
wes informed that his friend had strolled out. He 
accordingly alighted, and proceeded on foot up the 
banks of Park's native stream in hopes of meeting 
with him. The channel of the river is there very 

and uneven, occasioning many deep pools and 
eddies; and in¢rounding a corner of the bank, he 
suddenly came upon Park, who was engaged in a 
singular manner. He was standing on the brink of 
one of these pools, into which, he every now and then 
plunged a large fregment of rock, and seemed 
earnestly to watch the bubbles that rose to the suze 
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face consequent on ite submersion. After observing 
him for some time, Scott joined him, and asked him 
jocularly, what he meant by pursuing this child's 
play; when Park replied in an abstracted manner, 
that this was the plan that he had adopted for de~ 
termining the depth of the rivers he had to cross in 
the interior of Alrica, judging of their shallowness or 
profundity by the time which the bubbles took to rise 
to the surface after plunging in the stone. “ From 
this moment,” says Scott, “I had no doubt of his 
having a second exploratory expedition in contem- 
plation.” 

The arrangements for Park’s second expedition, 
which had been fixed on 80 early in 1801, were not 
completed until the winter of 1905, when he 
received notice to proceed to London. His parting 
interview with Scott has been described by the latter 
in atrong and affecting terms. Park paid him a 
farewell visit at Ashiosteel, where he remained dur- 
ing the night. Next morning Scott convoyed lim 
part of his way back to Fowlshiels, across the wild 
chain of pastoral hills that divide the vales of Tweed 
and Yarrow. They were both of course on horse- 
back, Park talked much, and with great animation, 
of his intended expedition; stating, at the same 
time, his determination of departing stealthily under 
some pretence to Edinburgh, in order to avoid the 
distress of a formal parting with his wife and family. 
At this point of their conversation, the two friends 
were on the top of William-Hoperidge, and the “au- 
tumnal miat, which floated slowly and heavily down 
the valley, presented,” saya Scott, “a striking em- 
blem of the troubled and uncertain pect of my 
friend’s undertaking.” As it was contemplated that 
Park should be accompanied in his expedition 
through the interior of Africa by a small military 
foree, Scott seized the opportunity of strongly 
remonatrating against this plan, aa impolitic and 
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dangerous,—the number of soldiers intended for the’ 
duty being, as he thought, ineufficient to protect him: 
from an sasanlt by the natives, yet large enough to 
excite ill-will and suspicion. Park combated these 
objections of his friend, by describing the divided 
abd disorganised condition of the varions petty king 
dams he would have occasion to traverse, which ren- 
dered a combined movement against him extremely 
improbable ; and also referred to the circumstance of 
guarded caravans, and travellers of all nations, being 
permitted to travel unmolested through these terri- 
tories, upon paying a small tribste or impost. This 
interesting conversation occupied the two frienda till. 
they came to a part of the moor where they had 
fously agreed to separate, and where a narrow 
itch divided the moor from the public road. In 
passing over the ditch, Park’s horse stumbled and 
nearly fell under him. Scott, who remained on the 
other side, observed, half jocularly, half seriously, 
“T am afraid, Mungo, that is a bad omen;" to 
which Park replied, smiling, in the worda of the old 
Scottish adage, ‘Freita (omens) follow them that 
freite follow ;” and with this proverbial expression, 
he put spurs to his horse, as if afraid of a ceremo- 
nioua farewell, and was speedily out of his friend’s 
sight—alas! for ever. 

Scott’s friendship for Mungo extended itself to 
the rest of hia family. It was a brother of the tra- 
veller who made a remark to Scott, which the latter 
used to relate with great glee, and which corro- 
borates, what has been previously said about his 
fearless style of riding. They were one day follow- 
ing the chasl together, when Archibald Park, 
pages the geeaicy way erent Scott took 

sportman’s phrase) every thing before hin, 
observed “Od, Wattie, ye'll never halt till ye get a 
fe’ that ‘ll send ye hame we’ yer feet foremosti” 
Sir Walter replied, that when he got upon horseback 
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the felt himself quite changed, entering as it were, 
pon exotiar sort of existence, end Levis no power 
of restraint over himself. In this ion, we 
may clearly discover the secret of that power of 

glowing description of the charge and the chase, 
which flowed from his pen with « force that carried 
away the feelings of hia readers with the strength of 
the whirlwind ! 

Scott's life now becomes, with s few important 
exceptions, little else than the history of his nume- 
rous publications, At all eventa, his literary and 
social character become now 80 inseparably con- 
nected, that tify must necessarily progress together 
through our remaining pages. The subject of our 
narrative has far out-grown the narrow sphere of 
domestic retirement, and is now with propriety 
claimed as 2 ‘Citizen of the World.” We find our 
task increase in difficulty as we proceed. 


CHAPTER Iv. 


Is was in the autumn of 1804, during his residence 
at Ashieateel, that Scott composed the larger portion 
of his great original work, but which he did not 
complete tili the ensuing winter; we allude to the 
“Lay of the Last Minstrel.” This beantifal poem 
had bean the subject of reflection with him for 
years; and its different peculiarities appear to bave 
been constructed after the manner of his future resi- 
dence at Abbotsford. It is curions®to trace the 
origin and growth of this admirable production— 
written, as we previously ‘hinted, at the request of 
isdy; but the following is his own account of the 
maatter :— 
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“The lovely young Countess of Delkeith, sfter- 
wards Harriet, Duchess of Buccleugh, had come to 
the land of her husband, with the desire of making 
herself acquainted with it traditions and customs. 
All who remember this lady, will agree, that the 
intellectual character of her extreme beauty, the 
amenity and courtesy of her manners, the soundness 
of her understanding, and her unbounded benevo-~ 
lence, gave more the idea of an angelic visitsnt, than 
of a being belonging to this nether world; and 
such a thought was but too consistent with the short 
mpace she was permitted to tarry amongst us. Of 
course, when all made it a pride and pleasure to 
gets her sislis, she soon heard enonght of Border 

; amonget others, an itleman nd 
perty, near fanghotm, (ir Beats of Mickledale,*) 
communicated to her ree story of Gilpin 
Homer, a tradition in which farrator and many 
moore of that country firmly believed. The Coun- 
tess, much delighted with the legend, and the 
gravity and full confidence with which it was told, 
enjoined it on me as a task, to compose a ballad on 
the subject. Of course, to hear was to obey; and 
thus the goblin story, objected to by several critics 
ae an excrescence upon the poem, was, in fact, the 
occasion of its being written.” 

Tt waa more than twelve months, however, after 
thus being provided with a subject, before he tried 


© Mr, Besitie was s man then comsiderably upwards of eighty, of a 
abrewd snd sarcastic toroper, which he did not at azy time endeaveur to 


resin reiterated aprprise at hls woaderful memory. ‘* No, 10, alr,” 
‘said old Beattie; ‘*my memory is good for very little, for it cannot 70 
fala what cught tobe preserved. Ian remember thets stories about 
sald riding days woel enough, which are of no earthly importance : brat 
‘were you, reverend siz, to repeat one of your very best sarmons in this 
drawing-room, Teould not tell you half an hour efterwards what you 
‘had been speaking about.” 
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his hand on the first two or three stanzas of the 
“Lay.” These he submitted to the judgment of 
two literary friends, (William Erskine and George 
Cranstoun) who visited him one day at his cottage 
at Lasswade, and for whose opinion he entertained 
great deference ; and the result was curious enough. 
‘The character of the poetry, both as to language 
and ideas, was so perfectly new to them—tock them 
#0 much by surprise—that they knew not what to 
make of it. ‘They read and re-read—pondered, 
hesitated; and at last got up, took their hats, and 
went away without scarcely a syllable of observ 
Attributing their very unusual conduct to a dis; 
which their friedsbip prevented them from expresi- 
ing, Scott threw his manuscript into the fire, and 
digested his yexation as he best could. Not long 
afterwards, however, one of these gentlemen, Mr, 
Erskine, inquired with much interest, after the pro- 
aa of the romance, confessing the inability of 
‘imself and friend to make up their minds for some 
time, about a production so much out of the com- 
mon track, but that their ultimate decision had been 
most favourable. Scott informed his friend, the 
construction he pot upon their silence and ite 
effects; but encouraged by this information, be 
forthwith re-cotomenced his task with pleasnre, and 
the public was put in possession of that noble mo- 
nument of hie genius. 

‘The “Lay of the Last Minstrel” is so generally 
well known that we deem it unnecessary to introduce 
any specimens of it here; but as the tradition, upon 
which it is fourided, must be strange {p the moat of 
our readers, we will give it a place. ‘Two men were 
tethering (fastening) their horses, late one evening, 
upon their outfield pasture for the night, when they 
heard s voice, at some distance, crying, “ tint, dint, 
ding” (lost), when one of them, named Moffat, called 
out, ‘What deil’s tint you? come here.” Upon 
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which a creature appeared with something like « 
human form, but surprisingly little, distorted in 
features, and misshapen in limbs. The two men 
instantly took to their heels homewards, but the 
goblin followed them, and Moffat having fallen by 
the way, it ran over him, and upon getting to his 
house it was already there. It abode with the family 
along time; was undoubtedly flesh end blood; ate 
and drank with the rest; and was particularly fond 
of cream, which it stole on every opportunity. It 
was besides, very mischievous in disposition, and beat 
and scratched the children who provoked it without 
mercy. Bat that it was not entirely destitute of 
feeling of a certain description, is evident from the 
following incident :—One of the children havin; 
struck it such a blow on the side of the bead that it 
tumbled over, it immediately started up again, how- 
ever, exclaiming, ‘‘ Aha, Will o’ Moffat, but you strike 
air!” It was often heard calling on some one named 
Peter Bertram, who—whether man, warlock, or 
devil—appears to have been its master, from the 
circumstances attending its disappearance. Whilat 
playing with the children one evening, a loud s 
voice waa heard to call out three times, “ Gilpin 
Horner!" Starting up, it exclaimed, “That is me, 
I must away,” observing, at the same time that it 
‘was the voice of Peter Bertram that called for him. 
It eccordingly disappeared, and they saw it no more. 
The Lay was published in quarto, at the price of 
#1 5:., by Longman and Company of London, and 
Archibald Constable and Company of Edinburgh. 
“The work, brought out on the usual terms of 
division of prdtits between the author and publishers, 
was not Jong after purchased by them for £500, to 
which Messrs. Longman and Company afterwards 
added £100, in their own unsolicited kindness, in 
consequence of the uncommon success of the work. 
It was handsomely given to supply the loss of « fine 
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horse which broke down suddenly while the author 
was riding with one of the worthy publishers.” The 
gentleman here alluded to was Mr. Rees: meh an 
incident, thus acknowledged, is honourable to all 








The auccess of this poem was, we believe, without 
precedent. Every tongue was loud in its praise; 
and the sentiment of applause was mingled with that 
ofwonder. The “Ley” went through six editions 
in two years, and Scott informs us (1830) that 
upwards of thirty thousand copies of the poem were 
sold by the trade; and in stating thie, he observes, 
“that he had to perform a task difficult to human 
vanity, when called upon to make the necessary 
deductions from his own merits in a calm attempt to 
account for its popularity.” That he expected con- 
siderable success he freely confesses, but the result 
far surpassed even his most extravagant expectations. 
His genius attracted the attention of those in high 
places—even of royalty itself; and the consequences 
to his future fortunes were as effectually and per- 
maenently beneficial, as gratifying in the manner in 
which they came. 

‘We have previously stated that hopes had been 
held out to Scott of his obtaining some one of the 
easy and lucrative situations connected with the 
Court of Session, and in 1805, the prospect of an 
appointment of this nature opened upon him, Mr. 
George Home, one of the Principal Clerks of Ses- 
sion, after holding his office upwards of thirty years, 
about this time found it necessary, in consequence of 
advanced age and infirmity to retire, and Scott had 
already secured by his own merit, n8t only the fa- 
vourable notice of Royalty itself, but of those by 
‘whom royalty is generally guided in the distribution 
of public favours. Mr. Pitt was then at the helm 
of the state, and his admiration of the “‘ Lay of the 
Last Minstrel” was such aa to Jead him to express a 
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wish to Scott’s personal friend, the Right Hon. 
‘William Dundas, that he would point ont the first 
opportunity wherein he could serve the author. Thus 
the appointment now sought was secured to him 
beforehand, It was not to be immediately profit- 
able to him, however, for “as the lew then stood,” 
saya Scott, ‘such official persons were entitled to bar 
gain with their successors, either fora sum of money, 
which was usually a considerable one, or for an 
interest in the emoluments of the situation during 
their life. My predecessor whose services had heen 
unusually meritorious, stipulated for the emoluments 
of the office during his life, while F should enjoy 
the survivorship, on the condition that I discharged 
the duties in the meantime.” Upon this under- 
standing the commission was made out, and signed 
by George III. All was thus completed with the 
exception of the payment of the fees, and Scott whe 
had proceeded to Tondon, was in daily expectation 
of receiving hia commission, when the nation was 
stunned to the centre by the sudden death of the 
illustrious Pitt, which took place on the 28rd of 
January, 1806. The Fox and Grenville administra- 
tion succeeded, and being on the other side of 
politics, Scott found it necessary to make interest 
with the new ministry for the g of his grant. 
Fox, who, no less than his pol rival, was an 
admirer of Scott’s genius, and at once acceded to 
the request. But Scott, upon looking into the 
document, found that by some mistake or other, Mr. 
Home's interest had been entirely omitted in it, by 
which, had he died before him, the old gentleman 
would have lo& the emolument, which it had been 
stipulated he should retain; he therefore declined 
accepting it in such 2 state, and applied to have it 
made out afresh in proper terms. This was imme- 
diately complied with and the grant was made out 
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accordingly, whereby Scott's interest waa placed 
beyond all danger of mistake. 

Fox shewed every inclination to cultivate the 
friendship of Scott, and even invited him to hia 
residence, The unhappy state of the political world 
at that time prevented Scott from answering such 
flattering overtures in the manner his inclinations 
Aoubtless prompted him to do, as he was afraid of 
being accounted an spostate to the political opinions 
he had always professed. He never saw Fox in his 
life ; and though differing in politics he admired his 
talents, as is sufficiently evinced in his introduction 
to Marmion, *Fox followed his great rival to the 
grave in the short space of eight months, and Scott 
pays the most splendid tribute to the merits of both 
that ever was poured out over the bier of departed 
Brontness ‘We aro sorry that our limited space prow 

ibits us from transcribing this splendid and affect- 
ing effusion; but we cannot refrain from presenting 
to our readers the following lines, which besides 
being replete with the noblest feeling and generous 
sentiment, contain a figure which is perfectly unique 
in the annals of poetry: 


** Genius, and Taste, and Talent gone, 
For ever tombed beneath the stone, 
‘Where—taming thought to human pride! 
‘The mighty chiefs sleep side by kde. 


But seareh the lusd of living men, 
‘Where wilt thou find their lke again?” 


The poet conelndes his lofty monody o'er the twin 
Genius departed with the following beautiful 
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expression of gratitude for their mutual kindness to 
himeelf: 


Rest, arent epkrits! il the eriet 


‘The Bard you deigned to praise your deathless name has eung- 


‘We may as well mention here, that nearly six 
years passed before Scott began to enjoy the emolu- 
ments whilst discharging the duties of his appoint~ 
ment aa Principal Clerk of Session, when a retiring 
annuity to superannuate officera was substituted for 
the disgraceful system of allowing them to dispose 
of those places by private traffic. Upon this new 
arrangement Mr. Home surrendered up all in- 
torest in his former office to his successor who was 
shortly admitted to the full benefits of his situation. 
The emoluments belonging this office amount, we 
believe, to somewhere about £1500 a-year, 

This appointment was fortunate for Scott id it 
may be regarded as no less so for the world ; as there 
is every probability that had not the above, or some 
similar situation opened up to him, that however 
much attached to the Muses, he would have uncere- 
moniously bid them good-bye, and buckled himself 
resolutely to the toil by day, and lamp by night of 
his profession, aa his income was found inadequate to 
support his stfic of liberal hospitality both in his 
town end country residences ; besides he had a young 
family rising around him whose future provision must 
be cared for. His moral courage was fully adequate 
to the sacrifice; and although his talents as a lawyer 
may not have been of the first order, yet the host of 
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influential friends who were now banded around him 
were snfficient to assure him of adding several hun- 
dreds more to his annual income. His distrust of 
the stability of popularity seems indeed to have been 
& sort of active principle within him throughout life, 
although as he confesses he experienced little of the 
fickleness of it in his own person. We are induced 
to Iay before our readers the following letter, as a 
specimen of his jealous caution in this respect, and as 
affording an unanswerable contradiction to the oft 
repeated calumny of his being indifferent to, if not 
jealous of, the merits of young authore. ‘The letter 
is addressed ¢8 a gentleman who had sent him 2 newly 
published poem, with an intimation of his intention of 
abandoning the service of the muses :-— 

“From the opinion which I have been enabled to 
form of the piece, after a hasty revisal, I think you 
are rash in renouncing the pursuit of letters, although 
I would by no means recommend that you sh 
sacrifice to that pursuit the time which must neces- 
sarily be employed in the graver and duller studies 
which lead to an honourable independence. Litera- 
ture, undertaken as a means of living, is very apt to 
degrade its professors; but when it comes in aid of 
those whose livelihood is independent of success with 
the public, it always exalts their character, and very 
often adds materially to their fortunes. Ihope there- 
fore you will use your taste for poetry as a staff on 
which to Jean occasionally, but not as crutch to trust 
to for constant support. Let your studies therefore 
relieve your labours in the weightier matters of the 
Jaw, and you-will find that your chance of attracting 
the public attention, when you agaifl make such an 
effort, will be greater, the less you appear to need it: 
and if the caprice of the public should pass over your 
merit without notice, you will have the consoling re- 
flection that they may withdraw praise, but cannot sf- 
fect your independence, 
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“Perhaps I should have said more of ——- (the 
piece) snd less of the author, but I have arrived at 
‘thst age when the young poet is more interesting to 
me than the poem, though I think the latter very 
respectable as a display of immature talent.—I am, 
Sir, with regard, your obliged servant, 

Water Scorr."” 


Is not thia letter, written to an entire stranger 
dictated in the true spirit of friendship? We could 
point out innumerable similat instances, but our doing 
so in the spirit of vindication would be equivalent to an 
insult to the memory of the illustrious dead. Scott’a 
modest justification of himself could be echoed by 
many grateful hearts, He says, 1830, “Let me 
add, that ay reign, (since Byron has so celled #) 
was marked by some instances of good nature as 
as patience. + never refused a literary person of 
merit such services in smoothing his way to the 
public, as were in my power; and I had the advan- 

, rather an uncommon one with our irritable race, 
to enjoy general favour, without incurring permanent 
ill-will, so far as is known to me, among any of my 
contemporaries." 

hed no sooner secured a comfortable inde- 
pendence for his old age, than he turned his thoughts 
fo composition with a greater zest than ever. Asa 
sort of interlude he collected his minor poems and 
‘ballads, and published them, in 1806, in a small 
velume. The booksellers, to whom popularity is at 
all times a more seone presen d bay epee 
merit, upon scent of the 
author's rising me, and in the same year ecoualls 
brought out « fine paper edition of his whole poems 
im five volumes. ‘The success of this adventure was 
cousiderable, owing, no doubt, to the popularity of 
the “ Lay.” 

The next production of Scott's muse was “ Mare 
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mion,” which was welcomed more warmly than its 
predecomsor. It consists of six cantos, each canto 
being introduced by a familiar epistle to some friend. 
Criticism had not been altogether thrown away upon 
him; and he regolyed to bestow more pains upon his 
fature productions; and accordingly, particular pas 
sages of Marmion were, as he states, “Jeboured with 
‘ good deal of care by one by whom much care was 
seldom bestowed.” But the publication of the poem 
was prematurely hastened by # casualty which, if it 
detracted anything from the credit of his fancy, 
served to reflect honour on the warmth of his heart, 
He thus allu@es to the unfortunate circumstance. 
“The misfortunes of & near relation and friend, 
which happened at this time, led me to alter my pru« 
dent determination, which had been to use great 
precaution in sending this poem into the world; and 
made it convenient at least, if not absolutely neces~ 
sary, to hasten its publication. The publishers of the 
* Lay of the Last Minstrel,’ emboldened by the sace 
cess of that poem, willingly offered a thousand 
pounds for ‘Marmion.’ The transaction being no 
secret, afforded Lord Byron, who was then at general 
war with all who blacked paper, an opportunity to 
include me in his satire, entitled ‘ English Bards and 
Scotch Reviewers.’ I never could conceive how an 
arrangement, between an author and his publishers, 
if satisfactory to the persons concerned, could afford. 
matter of censure to any third party. I had taken 
no unusual or ungenerous means of enhancing the 
value of my merchandise, I had never higgled « 
moment about the bargain, but pcoepjed at once what 
I considered the handsome offer of*my publishers. 
These gontlemen, at least, were not of opinion that 
they had been taken edvantage of in the transaction, 
which, indeed, was one of their own framing: on the 
contrary, the sale of the poem was so far beyond 
their expectation, as to induce them to supply the 
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author's cellars with what is always an acceptable 
nt to a young Scotch housekeeper, namely, a 
Fogeboad of excellent claret. 

The poem was finished in too much haste to 
allow me an opportunity of softening down, if not 
removing, some of its most prominent defects. The 
nature of Marmion’s guilt, although similar instances 
‘were found, and might be quoted as existing in feudal 
times, was, nevertheless, not sufficiently peculiar to 
be indicative of the character of the period, forgery 
being the crime of a commercial, rather than » proud 
and warlike age, This gross defect ought to have 
been remedied or palliated. ‘Yet I ‘suffered the 
tree to lie as it had fallen. T have al been of 
opinion, that corrections, however necessary, have = 
bad effect after publication, An author is never 90 
decidedly condemned as on his own confession, and 
may long find apologists and partizans, until he gives 
up his own cause. I was not, therefore, inclined to 

matter for censure out of my own admissions ; 
and by good fortune, the novelty of the subject, and, 
if I may say so, some force and vivacity of descrip- 
tion, were allowed to atone for many imperfections. 
Thus the second experiment on the public, generally 
the most perilous, was, in my case, decidedly suc- 
cessful." 

The Edinburgh Review, then in the hey-day of 
ite power, could not permit a victim so worthy of its 
Jesh to eseape scatheless. Mr. Jeffrey, by whom the 
work was reviewed, appears to have conceived no 
little spite at the poet, on account of his persevering 
$n some peculiarities of composition, which the critic 
had thought x to censure in the “ Lay.” The 
lash, accordingly, descended with an energy propor- 
tionate to the offence offered to so high a judicature, 
but Inckily not beyond the yictim’s powers of en- 
durance. And such was the effrontery of Jeffrey, 
that after the article was in types, he carried the 
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pproof-sheet in his pocket to Scott's honse; and after 
sitting down to dinner with his friend, laid the review 
before him. Scott glanced over the sheets, nodding 
his head now and then good-humouredly, and saying, 
“Very well—very well,” when Mrs. Scott, whom the 
courteous manner of her husband had not deceived, 
snatched them from his hand as he was returning 
them tothe eritie; and after running over the article, 
exclaimed with a glowing face as she threw it from 
her, “ I wonder at the hardihood which penned such 
a criticism, and more at the boldness of bringing it 
to this table,” The critic, it may be believed, had 
little wish to provoke further comment. We have 
read somewhere, that modesty was never the beset- 
ting sin of a Scottish critic; and, after this specimen 
of Mr, Jeffrey's daring, who can doubt it? 

But the public were not to be whipped out of their 
admiration, even by the flippancy oF the Edinburgh 
Reviewers, and Marmion rose at once into greater 
popnlarity than even his previous poom. The author 
aays in 1830, “ The return of sales before me, makes 
the copies smount to thirty-six thousand, between 
1805 and 1825, besides a considerable gale since that 

‘iod."* 
P One grand complaint of Jeffrey's is, “th 
of Scottish feelings and Scottish character: 
mion. In answer to this charge we would refer uor 
reader to the description of the battle of Flodden 
Field, which seems to be universally acknowledged 
as the most completely soul-engrossing of any similar 
seene that occurs either in ancient or modern song. 
Allsn Cunningham, who is no meangauthority, says, 
“The whirlwind of action, and the varied 
tudes ofa heady and desperate fight, are there—yet 
not one word is said inconsistent with history; he 
has imposed his own ideal scene upon us for the 
reality of truth. From the moment that Surrey 
passes the river, till the close of the catastrophe, the 
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reader hes no command over himself, but is hurried 
here and there at the will of the enchanter. He 
tharges with Home and with Gordon atehes with 
fiery Blount the banner of Marmion from the 
ground; aids Fitz-Euatace in bearing his wounded 
Tord from the press of Scottish spears; charges with 
Stanley; changes sides, and, spear in hand, makes 

the desperate ring which protected the wounded 
King of Scotland. ‘There is » spell upon the reader. 
Every character and scene is invested with something 
so natural and national, so original and so peculiar, 
while the whole is emblazoned with Scptland—Scot- 
land; the rough bearded thistle and‘ the warning 
Latin legend represent her no better.” 

My. Chambers informs us of Scott's art of de- 
picting battles in the following anecdote. Whilst 
sitting to Mr. Watson Gordon for his picture, not 
long before the close of his life, he was shewn a 
small painting by that artist representing a battle. 
“ This is not the thing at all,” said Scott, in reference 
to the clearness and multitude of the figures : ‘‘ when 
you want to paint a battle, you should, in the first 
place get up a gude stour (cloud of dust); then just 
put in an arm and a sword here and there, and Jeave 
all the rest to the spectators,” 

“ Flodden Field” after the lapse of centuries be- 
came an object of general interest, upon the publica- 
tion of Marmion, and crowds of tourista flocked to 
the site of that fatal combat, to listen in imagination 
for the renewed thundering of the mortal strife. A 
curious anecdote, connected with this awakened en- 
thusissm in the,public mind towards that memorable 
spot, is related by Scott. “When Marmion came 
out, it made a considerable noise, and had ita day, 
no doubt; and many people went to see Flodden 
Field ; so that an honest fellow thought it would be 
® good speculation to set up a publie-house on the 
spot, for the accommodation of visitors: and he sent 
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to me, asking me to write a few lines for a sign he 
was going to erect, thinking, ss his letter told me, 
that any thing from me would have s good effect, I 
sent him back word that I was at present a good 
deal occupied; but begged to suggest, as a next 
best, a quotation from the book which had occasioned. 
his undertaking, which I remarked, would do very 
well, with a slight alteration, taking out the letter »— 


« Drink, weary pligrim, drink, and p(r)ay.” 


It will be remembered that Scott mentioned Lord 
Byron havirf included him in his satire. But 
Byron’s affected attempt of Scott’s mercenary deal- 
inga was only a pretence. It was Scott's well known 
intimacy with Jeffrey, Brougham, and the other 
champions of the Edinburgh Review, and not his con- 
cerns with his publishers, which procured bim the 
distinction of the noble minor’a invective. The oc~ 
casion of Byron’s quarrel with the Edinburgh critics 
is already so well known, that it is only on account of 
Scott's acquaintance with Byron that we will glance 
at him here with as much consecutiveness as possible, 

While Byron was residing at the University of 
Cambridge, and when scarcely twenty years of age, he 

iblished a volume of poems, entitled ‘Hours of 

fdleness.”” Of these effusions it is unnecessary to say 
more than thet while they exhibited proofs of no 
mean poetic talent, there was none of that extravae 
gant pretence, either in langnage or sentiment which 
renders the aspirant a fair object of reproof and cor- 
rection, Unfortunately, he publi the volume as 
being the production of “A Minor ;"“which seems al- 
most to have been the only motive for a most merci- 
‘Jess stricture on his effusions, that shortly afterwards 
appeared in the Edinburgh Review. We are ul- 
willing to dwell on this criticism, in which, as Scott 
waid in speaking of it afterwards, the writer yielded 
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to that sin which most readily besets our fraternity, 
the temptation, namely, of shewing our own wit and 
entertaining our readers with s lively article, without 
much respect to the feelings of the author, or even 
to indications of merit which the work may exhibit.” 
‘The review was read and raised mirth ; the poems were 
neglected; and the critic had the consolation of 
thinking that he had fairly annihilated the hopes and 
ambition of a titled author, 

If ho did think so he had never made greater 
miscalculation ; for never did 2 retaliation so severe 
and unexpected fall from the pen of one of the 
“irritable race.” The effect of the friticism upon 
him was fearful; his pride had been wounded, and 
his ambition humbled ; but this feeling of humilation 
lasted bnt a short time; he was roused to a full 
consciousness of his own powers, and the pain and 
shame of the injury was forgotten in the certainty of 


revenge. 

Ta the satire which Byron published in retaliation, 
he did not confine his spleen to the writer of the 
remarks which had so fearfully stirred his gall._— 
Almost every author or critic of the period felt the 
severity of bis lash, But it was upon the devoted 
heads of the Edinburgh Reviewers that the tempest 
of his wrath expended its greatest fury; snd his 
lines upon the editor himself afford the richest speci- 
men of bitter sarcasm penned in modern times. But 
it is only in s0 far as the subject of our narrative is 
concerned that we have todo. What Byron’s mo- 
tives were for attacking Scott we are at a loss to 
conceive, unless it be that he suspected him of @ 
connivance with the obnoxious criticism. As these 
two illustrious men are now no more, and full and 
satisfactory explanation was exchanged betwixt them 
on the subject during their lives, we do not think 
ourselves guilty of injustice to the memory of either, 
in here quoting a few of the angry lines. 
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ridiculing the principal characters in Scott's two 
larger poems, the bard continues :-— 


«+ And thiak‘st thon, Scott! im vain eoncelt perchance, 
‘Gn public toute to folst thy atale roraance, 
‘Though Murray with his Miller may eombine 
"Fo yield thy muse Just halfactown a lina? 
No! when the sons of song begin to trade, 
‘Whete baya ure sear, thelr former Lrurels fhe. 
Let much forego the poet's ssered name, 
‘Who mick their brains for luere, uot for fame: 


‘For this we epurn Apolic’s venal son, 
‘And bid # long ¢ good night’ to Marmion 1” 


The following lines, however, which occur near the 
conclusion, shew that the noble author was capable 
of appreciating the great powers of his brother 
poet, and even in the whirlwind of his passion was 
candid enough to acknowledge them. After re-enu- 
mersting, in the language of derision or reproach, 
the names of all the greet poets then before the 
public, ax men from whose pens it was in vain to ex- 
pect anything worthy of the muse, he returns to 
Scott in the following mingled strain of eulogy and 
reproach :— 
‘But thou, with powers that mock the ald of praise, 


‘Should'st leave to humbler banis lays. 
‘Thy country’s voice, the voice of all the Nine, 


‘Yetnot with thes alone his mame should Live, 
But own the vast renown « world oan give ; 
5 
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Be koown, perehsneo, when Albion is no more, 
‘And tell the tale of what che was before 

‘To future times her faded fame reesll, 

And save her glory, though his country fall !* 


‘The appearance of the “ English Bards and Scotch 
Reviewers” created what might be termed a sonsa~ 
tion in the literary world. The evidence of such 
vigour of intellect and power of language, despite its 
personalities, caused it to be considered as the pro- 
duction of a surprising genius, the more surprising 
from the youth of the author who was then in hia 
twenty-first year. The insolent scorn of the critic 
was fairly turned against himself in th& eatimation of 
the public; whilst he derived little sympathy from 
those whom his ill-judged criticism had drawn in to 
be partakets of his castigation. Although this pro- 
duction was the firet step) atone to Byron's 
literary eminence, we have ample evidence of the 
deep regret it afterwards caused himself; for, note 
withstanding the impetuonsness of his passions, there 
never was a human being more free from everything 
akin to vidictiveness or malevolence than the un- 
happy post; and severely as his errors have been 
judged ‘by the world, he atill found the most unrelent= 
ing censor in his own bosom. 

Tt waa not, however, till 1812, after Lord Byron's 
return from abroad, that any direct intercourse took 
place betwixt him and Scott, and the account given 
by the latter of the abridged and interrupted term of 
their correspondence, is so redolent of amiable feel- 
ing, that we will give it in his own words; merely 
premising that it is as it was communicated to Mr. 
Moore, who was engaged in the compilation of the 
Life of Byron. 

After alluding to the criticism on Byron’s poems 
in the Edinburgh Review, and stating that he had at 
the time remonstrated with the editor against its 
admission, he adverts in gentle terms to Byron's 
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unjustifiable ont-pouring of bile upon himself; speake 
of it merely as a scourging which he had ‘ured 
with his betters; and that Byron in the other passages 
psid him so much more praise than he deserved, 
‘that he mst have been ridiculously ill-natured not 
to sit down contented. He then goes on to say:— 

“T was very much struck, with all the rest of the 
‘world, at the vigour and force of imagination displayed 
in the first cantos of Childe Harold, and the other 
splendid productions which Lord Byron flung from 
him to the public, with a promptitude that savoured 
of profusion., My own popularity as a poet was 
then on the wane, and I was unaffectedly pleased 
to see an author of so much power and energy take 
the field. Mr. John Murray happened to be in 
Scotland that season, and as I mentioned to him the 
ploasure I should have in making Lord Byron's 

tance, he had the kindness to mention my 
wish to his lordship, which led to some correspen- 
dence.” 

Tt does not appear from Scott's statement with 
whom the correspondence originated; but from the 
introductory sentence of the following letter, we are 
inclined to think that it was with Scott himself. 
‘This epistle demands a prominent place in our pages. 


“St. Jamev's Street, July 6, 1812. 

“ Bir,—I have just been honoured with your letter. 
I feol sorry that you should have thought it worth 
while to notice the evil works of my nonage, as 
the thing is suppressed eo/untarily, and your ex+ 
planation is foo kind not to give we pain. The 
satire was written when I was very young and very 
angry, and fully bent on displaying my wrath and 
wit, and now I am haunted by the ghosts of my 
wholesale assertions, I cannot sufficiently 
you for your praise; and now, waiving myself, let 
me talk to you of the Prince Regent. He ordered 
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me to be presented to him at the ball; and after 
some sayings peculiarly pleasing from Royai lips, as 
to my own attempts, he talked to me of you and 
your immortslities; he preferred you to every bard 
past or present, and asked which of your works 
ed me most. It was a difficult question, 1 
answered I thought the ‘Lay.’ - He said his own 
opinion was nearly similar. In speaking of the 
others, I told him that I thought you more particu. 
larly the poet of Princes, as they never appeared. 
amore fascinating than in ‘Marmion,’ and the ‘ Lady of 
the Lake.’ He was pleased to coincidg and to dwell 
on the characters of your Jameses, #6 no less royal 
than Poetical He spoke alternately ot Heaaee ree 
yourself, and seemed well acquainted witl : 
so that, with the exception of the ‘Tutke and your 
humble servant, you were in ver gona compan: '. 
I defy Murray to have exaggerated his Royal ‘ge 
ness’s opinion of your powers, nor can J pretend to 
enumerate all he said on the subject; but it may 
ive you pleasure to hear that it was conveyed in 
ge Which would only suffer by my attempting 
to describe it, and with a tone and taste which gave 
me a very high idea of his abilities and accompli 
taents, which I had hitherto considered as confined 
to manners, certainly superior to those of any living 
gentleman. 

“This interview waa accidental; I never went to 
the levee; for having seen the courts of Musaulman 
and Catholic sovereigns, my curiosity was sufficiently 
allayed, and my politics being as perverse as my 
whymes, I hai no business there, To be thus 
praised by your sovereign, must be gratifying to you; 
and if that’ gratification is not allayed by the com- 
taunication being made through me, the bearer of it 
will consider himself very fortunately and sincerely 
your obliged and obediont servant, 





“Bynow,) 
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‘Scott's narrative s—"It was the spri 
of 1615, that, eban marge in London, I heal the 
advantage of » pei introduction to Lord Byron. 
Report had prepared me to meet a men of peculiar 
habits and a quick temper, and I had my donbts 
whether we were likely to suit each other in society. 
I was most agreeably disappointed in this respect. I 
found Byron in the highest degree courteous, and 
even kind. We met for an hour or two, almost 
daily, in Mr. Murray’s drawing-room, and found a 
good deal to sey to each other. We also met fre- 
Quently in parties and evening society, so that for 
about two months I had the advantage of consider- 
able intimasy De a individual. ge sentiments, 
ed 3 leal, except uj subjects of 

igion me. olitics, upon neither of which T was 
inclined to believe that Byron entertained very 
fixed opinions, I remember ssying to him that if he 
lived a few years, he would alter his sentiments. Hoe 
answered, rather sharply, ‘I suppose you are one of 
those who prophesy I will turn Methodiat?’ I 
replied, ‘No,—I don’t expect your conversion to be 
of such an ordinary kind. I would rather wish to 
gee you retreat upon the Catholic faith, and dis- 
tinguish yourself by the austerity of your penances. 
‘The species of religion to which you must, or may, 
one day attach yourself, must exercise a song 
power on the imagination.’ He smiled gravely, an 
seemed to allow I might be right. 

“On politics he sometimes used to expresa a high 
strain of what is now called ‘liberalism;’ but it 
appeared to me that the pleasure it aforded him as a 
vehicle of displaying his wit and satire against indi- 
viduals in office, was at the bottom of this habit of 
thinking, rather than any real conviction of the 
prineiples on which he talked. He was certainly 
proud of his rank and ancient family; end, in that 
respect,(aa much an aristocrat as was consistent with 
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good sense and good breeding. Some disgusts, how 
adopted, I know not, seemed to me to have given 
this peculiar, and as it appeared to me, contradictory 
cast of mind; but at heart, I would have termed 
Byron a patrician on principle. 

“Lord Byron’s reading did not seem to me to 
be very extensive, either in poetry or history, 
Having the advantage of him in that respect, and 
possessing a good competent share of such reading ag 
ig little read, I waz sometimes able to put under hig 
ge objects which had for him the interest of novelty, 

remember, particularly, repeating to him the fine 
poem of Hardknute, an imitation' of the old 
Scottish ballad, with which he was so much affected, 
that some one in the apartment asked me what F 
could possibly have been telling Byron, by which he 
‘was so much agitated. 

“I saw Byron for the last time, in 1815, after ¥ 
returned from France. He dined or lunched with 
me at Long’s, in Bond Street. I never saw him 0 
fall of gaiety end good humour, to which the pree 
sence of Mr. Mathews, the comedian, added not 
Uittle, Poor Terry was also present. After one of 
the gayest parties I was ever present st, my fellowe 
traveller, Mr. Scott of Gala, and I set off for Soot- 
land, and I never saw Lord Byron again. Several 
letters passed between us—one perhaps every half 
year. Like the ald heroes in Homer, we exchanged 
ifts, I gavo Byron a beautiful dagger, mounted 
with gold, which had been the property of the re- 
doubted Elfin Bey. But I was to play the part of 
Diomed in the Jliad, for Byron sent me, some time 
» & large sepulchral vasc of silver. It was fall 
dead men’s bones, and had inscriptions on two 
of the vase. One ren thus :—‘ The bones con 
tained in this urn were found in certain ancieat 
sepulchres within the land wall of Athens, in the 
month ef February, 1811.’—The other face bears two 
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Yines of Jnvenal. To these I added a third inecrip~ 
tion in these words :—‘ The gift of Lord Byron to 
Walter Scott.’ There was a letter in this vase, more 
valuable then the gift itself, from the kindness with 
which the donor expressed himself towards me, I 
left it naturally in the urn with the bones, but it is 
now missing. As the theft was not of a nature to 
be practised by a mere domestic, I am compelled to 
suspect the inhospitality of some individual of higher 
station, —most gratuitously exercised certainly, since 
after what I have |, no one will propably choose 
to boast of possessing this literary curiosity. 

“T met hih very frequently in society ; our mutual 
aequaintances doing me the honour to think that he 
Hked to meet with me. I was considerably older, 
you will recollect, than my noble friend, and hed no 
reason to fear his misconstruing my sentiments to- 
wards him; nor had I ever the slightest reason to 
doubt that they were kindly returned on hia part. 
Wf I had occasion to be mortified by the display of 
genius which threw into the shade such pretensions 
ta I wes then supposed to possess, I might console 
myself, that in my own case, the materisls of mu- 
tnal happinesshad been mingled in a greater pro 





The friendship of the two poets, after the above 
period, saffered no interruption save from the dis- 
tance which divided them. That they mutually and 
unaffectedly regarded each other as the greatest 
poet of the day, is evident. Upon the publication 
of the third Canto of “Childe Harold,” in 1816, it 
‘was criticized’ in the Quarterly Reviggr, in an article, 
which, along with an animated exposition of the 
many beauties of that admirable poem, contains an 
analysis of the mental structure and habits of 
thinking peculiar to the noble post. The tone of 
the latter, besides being remarkable for its depth of 
philosophic acuteness, is dictated in the kindliest 
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of Christian Aware that ho is 
rie with no pees pre that can be laughed 
or lectured out of its fitful moods, the writer in 
adverting to the unhappy and misanthropic hue of 
the poet's thoughts, endeavoured by strong argu- 
ment and gentle reproof, to awaken him to a sense of 
the unmaniiness, the criminality of cherishing such 
continual remembrance of his own miseries—such 
Gerogatory sentiments of human nature—such seep- 
ticism concerning the existence of worth and friend- 
ship, a8 are expressed throughout his poetry; and 
the morbid delight which he seemed to take in 
maintaining an impassable gulf, as it ‘rere betwix: 
himself and society. Tho arguments brought to 
bear on the subject, are in the highest strain of 
Christian morality. “Tt is not the temper and 
talents of the poet,” says the writer; “but the 
use to which he Pots them, on which his happi- 
ness or misery is grounded. A powerful and 
‘unbridled imagination is the author Find architect 
of its own disappointments. Its fascinations, its 
exaggerated pictures of good and evil, and the 
mental distress to which they give rise, are the 
natural and necessary evils attending on that quick 
susceptibility of temper and fancy, necessary to tho 
poetic temperament, But the Giver of rind talents, 
while he has qualified them each with its separate 
and peculiar alloy, has endowed the owner with the 
power of purifying and refining them. As if to 
moderate the arrogance of genius, it is justly and 
wisely made requisite, that the conscious possessor 
moust regulate and tame the fire of his fancy, and 
descend from thé heights to which she exalts him, in 
order to obtain ease and tranquillity. The materials 
of happiness, that is, of such degree of happiness as 
is consistent in our present state, lie around us in 
profusion, but so low that the man of genins must 
stoop to gather them; and itis just they should, other- 
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‘wise they would be beyond the reach of the mass of 
aociety, for whose benefit, as well as for his, Provi-~ 
dence has created them. There is no royal and no 
poetical path to contentment and heart's ease ; that by 
which they are attained is open to all classes of man- 
ind, and lies within the most limited range of intel- 
lect, To narrow our wishes and desires within the 
scope of our powers of attainment; to consider our 
misfortunes, however peculiar in their character, as 
our inevitable share in the patrimony of Adam; to 
bridle those irritable feelings, which, ungoverned, are 
sure to become governors; to shun that intensity 
of galling afi seif-wounding reflection which our 
poet has forcibly described in his own burning lan- 
guage; to stoop, in short, to the realities of life— 
repent if we have offended, and pardon if we have’ 
been trespassed against—to look on the world less as 
our foe than as a doubtful and capricious friend— 
whoss applause we ought, as far as possible, to de- 
serve, but neither to court nor contemn ;—such seem 
the most obvious and certain means of keeping or 
regaining certain tranquillity.” The writer then 
conjures the moody bard to combat his own irritated 
feelings; to submit to “that discipline of the soul 
enjoined by religion and recommended by philoso- 

hy,” as the only means of attaining the full and 
Frealthy use of his splendid faculties; and to believe 
that those who rejoiced in hie sufferings bore but a 
small proportion to those who eagerly longed to see 
him reconciled to himself and the world. 

Byron must have felt the full force of the friendly 
counsel and remonstrance contained ig this comment, 
so unusual to what is generally admitted into the pages 
of eriticiem. It was more than eleven years after the 
publication of the above article, ere it was generally 
Known that Scott was the writer, and the secret was 
then only forced from him by the necessity of vindl- 
cating himself from a malignant accusation of having 
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delayed in any way to acknowledge the supremacy of 
Byron's genius, until the grave was closed on him. 
‘Whether Byron ever knew who was the author of the 
friendly criticiam, we have no means of ascertaining, 
but that he cherished 3 warm feeling of regerd for 
Scott, we have abundant proofs. In the tenth canto 
of Don Juan, a poem which Scott held to display more 
‘vernatility of genius than any other production since 
the days of Shakspeare, he records his partiality for 
his friend, in one of his capricious episodes, part of 
which we will extract, aa it also includes honourable 
mention of another name, much more obnoxious to 
him at one time than any other in the literary world, 

ther with a generous acknowledgement of his re- 
Bret for his youthful ebullition of spleen -— 


Ba comnion vie bare pooome ney friends 


‘and T know nothing which soaid moke sends 
For s return to hatred; 1 would shun her 
Tne eete levee 


(Converted foes should seorn to join with those, 


‘The lawyer and the critic but behold 
‘The bases sides of Literature nad life, 

And nought rewains unseen, but much untold, 
[By those who scour those double vales of atrft, 


A legal broom's* aces] chimney sweeper — 
‘Aud that's the reason he hameelf"s 50 dirty 5 
‘The endiest soct bestows a that far 


* Dud the post bry this fignze mem to indleate bis suspicion 20 to tho 
‘wether of the attack on his juvenite powns really war—. Mr. Broughsm, 
‘pow Lend Brewghsua, was generally understood te be the author. 
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Inall thelr bablia, not so yew, Lown, 
4a Cesar wore his robe, 00 you wear your gown. 


And all out little feuds, st least alt mine, 


efiey, cnse my most redoubted toe 
(As far ae shyme and exitleiam combine 
‘To make such of us things balow,), 


Ase over; here's health to Auld Lang Syne. 
1 donot know you, and may never know 

‘Your face—bnt you have acted on the whole 

‘Most nobly, ana T own it froma my soul, 


‘And when T use the phrate of Auld Lang Byne 

Tis not addresr'd to you, the more's the pity 
For me, for 1 would rather ake my wine 

yo ta svgh re Sv in yous prod ty. 

puteouthoee-itmay seem a scnoclion’ hie 

‘And yet I seek not to be grand or witty, 
But I amo half a Soot by birth, and bred. 
‘A-whole one, and my heast flies to my bead. 


‘Which, must be owned, was senaitive and surly, 
‘Yet ‘ta fa vata mach lies to perm 

not quench young feelings, fresh and ently s 
‘Lecetch a not tat, the Scotshtagn in may 1004, 
‘af love the land of moun end of Hood. 


‘We must now retrogade, and take up the subject 
of our narrative, after the publication of Marmion. 
In the course of s few weeks after that, and when 
its popularity waa at its height, the literary world 
wos astounded with a fresh proof of the euthor's 
prolific and versatile talents, by the appearance of 
the “Works of John Dryden, now first collected in 
eighteen volumes. Illustrated with Notes, Historl- 
cal, Critical, and Ex dea Life of the 
Author, by Walter Scott, Esq. The work was 
published by Mr. Miller, of London, price £9 9s. 

In the year succeeding, that is in 1809, there ap- 
peared the ‘State Papers and Lattors of Sir Ralph 
Saddler,” with a memoir of his life, and histories! 
notes, in two quarto volumes. This publication was 
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the joint production of Arthur Clifford, Esq., and 
Scott. The part contributed by the latter were the 
memoir and notes. 

“Tho Lady of the Lake” is the next great effort 
of Scott's muse that comes under our notice. It 
was published early in 1810; but we will allow 
him to introduce his own production. He says in 
ace cespemeel ery ey had, by their popularit 

i. ms , ir ty, 
sufficiently thewn, that if writings on Tighlad mb- 
jects were qualified to interest the reader, more 
mational prejudices were, in the present day, very 
unlikely to interfere with their success: I had also 
read a t deal, and heard more, concerning that 
romantic country, where I was in the habit of spend- 
ing some time every autumn; and the scenery of 
Loch calsing Abatlgesr goa with en peocllsesion of 
many a dear friend, and merry e: ition of former 
days. This poem, the ction of which lay among 
scenes so beautiful, and so deeply imprinted on my 
recollection, was s labour of love; and it was no 
ale to recal the manners and incidents intro- 


“I may now confess, however, that the employ- 
ment, though attended with great pleasure, was not 
without its doubts and anxieties. A lady to whom I 
‘wes near related, and with whom I lived, during her 
whole life, on the most brotherly terms of affection, 
was residing with me at the time the work was in 
Brogress, and used to ask me what I could possibly 

to rise so early in the morning. At last I told 
her the subjectyof my meditations; and I can never 
forget the anxiety and affection expressed in her 
reply. ‘Do not be so rash, my dearest cousin,’ 
she said, ‘You are already popular—mors go, per- 
haps, than you yourself will believe, or than even 
I, or other partial friends, can fairly allow you to 
merit, You stand high—do not rashly attempt to 
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climb higher, and incur the rick of a fall; for, de- 
pend upon it, a favourite will not even be permitted 
to stumble with impunity.’ I replied to this affec 
tionate expostulation in the words of Montrose,— 


‘* He either fears his fate too much, 


‘To gain or love St all" 


“If I fail,! I said, for the dialogue is strong in my 
recollection, ‘ It is asign that I ought never to have 
succeeded, and I will write prose for life; you shall 
see no chang’ in my temper, nor will I eat a single 
meal the worse. But if I sueceed,— 


“Up with tne boanle blue bouset, 
‘The dirk, and the feather, and a’? 


“ Afterwards, I showed my affectionate and anxi- 
ous critic the first canto of my poem, which recon~ 
ciled her to my imprudence. 

“T remember, that about the same time, a friend. 
started in to ‘heeze up my hope,’ like the minstrelin 
the old song. He was bred a farmer, but a man of 
powerful understanding, natural good taste, and warm, 

ical feeling, perfectly competent to supply the 
wants of an imperfect or irregular education. He 
‘was a passionate admirer of field sports, which we 
often pursued together. As this friend happened to 
dine with me at Ashiesteel one day, I took the op- 
ity of reading to him the first canto of the 
“Lady of the Lake,’ in order to ascertain the effect 
the poem was Hkely to produce upomea person who 
was but too favourable a representation of readers at 
large. His reception of my recitation, or prelection, 
was rather singular. He placed his hand across his 
brow, and listened with great attention through 
the whole account of the stag hunt, till the dogs 
threw themselyes into the lake to follow their 
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master, who ¢mbarks with Ellen Douglas. He 
then started up with a sudden exclamation, 
strack his hand on the teble, and declared in a voice 
of censure calculated for the occasion, that the 
dogs must have been totally ruined by being pare 
mitted to take the water after so severe a chase. 
Town, I was much encouraged by the species of reverie 
which had possessed so zealous a follower of the 
aports of the ancient Nimrod, who had been com- 
pletely surprised out of all doubts of the reality of 
the tale.” 


Tee success, says es sate himselé, waa 80 6x- 
traordinary, as to induce him for the moment to 
conclude that he had at last fixed a nail in the 

rbially inconstant wheel of fortune, whose 
atability in behalf of an individual who had so boldly 
courted her favour for three successive times, had not 
au yet been shaken. Scott thonght it neces: atthe 
time to enter into a justification for again intruding his 
compositions on the public, besides running the risk 
of incurring the displeasure of the critics, and through 
their means losing his already pre-eminent popularity. 
He says, in his own facetious style, “ If a man is de- 
termined to make a noise in the world, he is as sure 
to encounter abuse snd ridicule, as he who gall 
throngh a village must reckon on being followed by 
the curs in full cry. Experienced persons know, 
that in stretching to flog the latter, the rider is very 
apt to catch a bad fall, nor is an attempt to chastise 
a malignant crtiic attended with less danger to the 
suthor, On this principle, I let parody, burlesque, 
and squibs, fin@ their own level, and while the latter 
hissed most fiercely, I was cautious never to catch them 
up as schoolrboys do, to throw them back against the 
naughty boy who fired them off; wisely remembering 
that in such cases they are apt to explode in the 
handling.” Scott hed now little to fear from the 
etitice, The opinion of the public was so unanimous 
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an his favour, that those disposed to carp at him 
were compelled to yield to the current. 

Scott, we have seen, did not confine his genius to 
the regions of poetry and romance only, but acknows 
ledged with alacrity the duties of Editor and Com- 
mentator. Abont this period, he was in the habit of 
contributing to the Edinburgh and Quarterly Re- 
yiews ; for the last twenty years of his life, howevor, 
he seldom saw the Edinburgh; but he became 
regular contributor to the Quarterly, upon the ap- 
pointment of his son to the editorship of that work. 

‘We formerly mentioned the migration of James 
and John Baflantyne to Edinburgh, whers James set 
up printing office, In this concern Scott had a 
silent partnership, although no regular contract of 
co-partnership was ever executed. As the establish- 
ment was on an extensive scale, considerable capital 
‘was necessary to carry it on, and this was re by 
moeans of cash credit with the banks, and drawing 
bills on each other. This appears to have been the 
period of Scott’s first acquaintance with that perni- 
cious system of conducting business, the consequences 
of which he afterwards experienced to so lamentable 
a degree, and which we shall have to notice more at 
large. In the meantime, however, the firm of Bal- 
lantyne & Co. continued to prosper; and about 1809 
4 new concern was started, by John Ballantyne com- 
mencing business as a bookseller, with Scott as a 

x. This concern was on the same hollow basis 
asthe other—no contract being drawn up between 
the parties, and the capital raised on the former 
process. This new co-partuery was established 
solely on the credit of Scott's literary abilities. He 
was then at the height of his popularity; large sums 
had been given by other publishers for his works, 
and etill more splendid offers were held out to him 
for the further productions of his genius; and tho 
idea of securing the profits of suthor, printer and. 
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publisher, suggested itself to his mind. Accordingly, 
we find £3000 was placed to Scott's credit in the 
books of John Ballantyne & Co., for the authorship of 
the “Lady of the Lake,” which was the first of his 
works published by them. Several new works were 
started with success; and this publishing scheme 
would have proved a highly profitable one to the 
parties, had it been conducted with either care or 
economy, but the syatem that was pursued was more 
than a match for whatever prosperity might attend 
it, and it was found prudent to dissolve the co-part» 
nery in 1813. Scott had drawn large gums in name 
of copyright-value for his works, which were paid in 
bills ; these had to be met with other bills when they 
became due, and the affairs of the parties got into = 
State of entanglement and confusion, which nothing 
but the skill and experience of a man of business 
were able to unravel. The debts of the firm, how~ 
ever, were ultimately all paid off, and Scott resumed 
hia copyrights. 

In the same year in which appeared the “ Lady of 
the Lake,” Scott arranged and edited the poems of 
Miss Anna Seward, in three volumes, to which was 
prefixed an elegant memoir of herlife. A friendehip 
of the strongest kind subsisted betwixt that amiable 
and talented women and Scott; and it was at her 

ticular desire that he undertook the task, The 
tter bequeathing to her friend the grateful but me- 
lancholy duty he so ably executed, was penned on 
her deathbed, within a few days of her death, which 
took place on the 28rd of March, 1809, in the sixty- 
second year of Her age. 

‘The “Vision of Don Roderick” was brought out 
in 1811, The poem was of an entirely different 
character, both as to subject and versification, from 
any of his previous productions. It professes to give 
a shadowy historical outline of the state of Spain, 
from, before the invasion of the Moors, to the close of 
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the peninsular war in 2810. Although the sale of 
this poem was nothing like that of its predecessors, 
and its after popularity still less so, it was on tho 
whole well received at the time, and reached q 
second edition in a few weeks. Scott devoted the 
profits of the work to the relief of the then suffering 
inhabitants of Portugal. 

His next effort appeared in 1813, under the namo 
of “ Rokeby,” a tale of the civil war in England ; in 
which he attempted to interest the feelings of his 
readers in the transactions of that period; but his 
muse was the muse of romance, and his attempt to 
throw her g) over the dry matter-of-fact details of 
comparatively recent history, was, as might have 
been anticipated, a failure. But there was a more 
formidable cause for the discomfiture of “ Rokeby.” 
Byron had taken the field with his ‘‘ Childe Harold,” 
and all eyes were now turned towards this newly« 
arigen meteor, with feelings of wonder, approaching 
almost to awe. Scott at once felt and confessed the 
blighting influence of this rival luminary, “I was 
astonished,” he says, “at the power evinced by that 
work, which neither the ‘Hours of Idleness,’ nor the 
“English Barda and Scotch Reviewers’ had prepared. 
me toexpect from itsauthor.” It must, howewor, be 
remembered that Scott had reached that time of life 
when the poetic feeling begins to cool, andthe human 
heart ceases to own those emotions which constitute 
a0 principal an ingredient in the temperament of the 
Muses’ successful votaries. 

“ Rokeby”? was decidedly a break down, but Scott 
hhad too long held possession of the fleMl to be driven 
from it by a single discomfiture. He retreated to 
his favourite Highlands, and planting his foot once 
more upon the heather, he resolved to make a last 
and vigorous effort to redeem the tarnished honour 
of Caledonia. The subject which he selected for 
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thia purpose, waa one calculated to catch the feelings 
and rouse the patriotie ardour of his countrymen— 
the achievements of Bruce. The “ Lord of the 
Isles" appeared in 1814, which, the author says, was 
concluded unwillingly and in beste, and under the 
painful feeling of one who has a task to perform, 
yather than with the ardour of ons who endeavours 
to perform that task well, enjoyed a sale of 15,000 
copies, and enabled Scott to retreat from the field 
with the honours of war. 

In the same year Scott published anonymously, a 
little metrical romantic tale of the Ttaljan school of 
composition, entitled the ‘Bridal of Friermain.” 
Two large editions were sold off, but upon a third 
being called for, Scott’s name was prefixed. 

As Scott's subsequent poems made, comparatively 
apeaking, but little impression on the public, and as 
we are unwilling to interrupt the consecutivencss 
of our notices of hia prose works, by adverting to 
the minor efforts of his muse, we shall here enumerate 
the latter in as summary a manner as possible, 

In 1815, ediately after the battle of Waterloo, 

Beott, at the suggestion of Mr. Constable, proceeded 
to the continent, and visited the scene of that engage- 
ment. The result of that journey was a lively prose 
volume, to be afterwards noticed, together with a 
poem of some length, in commemoration of the great 
event, both of which came out the same year. 
Jatter production, entitled ‘ Waterloo,” has always 
been reckoned the most unworthy of all Scott's 
poetical efforts. Nor is this at all surprising, as it 
‘was written atthe several stages where the author 
halted during his journey, whence the mannecript was 
deapatched to Edinburgh, and the whole published 
with scarce » word of correction. 

In the following year, 1816, another small unac- 
Anowledged poem, called ‘Harold the Dauntless,” 
appeared. It is in the style of the rade minstrel, 
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‘nd contains most of the imperfections, and not a 
few traits of the author's genius. 

In 1820, he published a amall volume of fugitive 
pieces, under the capricious title of “Trivial Pooms 
and Triolets by P. Carey.” This volume was 
scarcely ever heard of, and it is unnecessary to say 
more. 

Tn 1822, appeared a dramatic sketch from his pen, 
called “ Halidon Hill.” It was not intended for the 
stage, but we are rather surprised that no attempt 
has ever been made to bring it out ns adrama. The 
incidents are, decidedly national, and the characters 
drawn with fervour and animation. The poem was 
well received at the time of its appearance, and the 
author received £2000 from Mr. Constable for the 
copyright, 

@ remaining productions of Scott’s muse that 
fall to be mentioned, scem little if at alt known. 
These are “ M’Duff's Cross,” a short dramatic poem ; 
“The Doom of Devorgoil,” and ‘ Auchindrane, or 
the Ayrshire Tragedy"—productions of a similar 
character with the former, but of much greater length, 
which were published in one volume in 1830. 

This concludes our notice of the poetical pro- 
ducti of Scott, and must now, for a while, turn 
from his literary career, to attend to the changes 
which time and circumstances wero effecting in his 
station in life, aa well as in his habits and occupations ; 
‘we must revert to 1811, and present to our readers 
the picture of Scott, by one of his own personal 
acquaintances : 

“Like all true poets, Scott's haWits of feelings 
were of a decidedly rural character; but with this 
love of the scenes of nature were mingled other 
feelings of a less imaginative description. It is 
evident from the whole tenor of his life, that if he 
ever allowed any one passion completely to engross 
his mind, it was the smbition of attaining the status 
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of a country gentleman, and maintaining the hos- 
pitable establishment of a wealthy landed proprietor. 
And this fact lexds us to remark an extraordinary 
inconsistency in his character, In his habits, hia 
demeanour, and desires, he was decidedly aristocratic, 
‘He was proud of his ancestry ; he loved the exercise 
of the duties pertaining to his officiel situation in the 
country; he uniformly affected the society of those 
above his own rank in life; and, as we have already 
said, he eagerly longed to be enrolled amongst those 
‘who are more emphatically denominated the Lorda of 
the creation. Moreover, he had attached himself, in 
& political sense, to that party which has always been 
considered as more peculiarly the aristocratic one in 
the nation, On the other hand, if we examine his prose 
writings, it will be found that a spirit of what is 
termed Ltheralism predominates throughout. Hoe 
almost uniformly takes the side of the weak against 
the strong, and omits no opportunity of ridiculing, or 
thewing up, the weak insolence of office, or holding 
out the abuse of power, and the empty vanity of 
mere rank to our contempt and detestation. Jn 
‘a devoted worshipper of kings, he has 
iy burlesqued monarchy in his character of 
James, and exposed the licentiousness of princes in 
the person of Charles. Prond of sitting at the tables 
of dukes and esrls, he has drawn with unsparing 
truth the reckless ambition of Leicester, the 

fligacy of Buckingham, and the bratal mirth of 
Lauderdale over the sufferings of hia victims, Jealous 
of his dignity as a magistrate he has libelled the 
whole bench of‘country justices in the character of 
the empty, overbearing, bluatering fool, Sir Robert 
Hazlewood, of Hazlewood, Baronet; and in his 
portraiture of Sir Arthur Wardour, he gives us a 
racy comment on the foolish passion of family pride. 
Again, it will be found that almost all his best—that 
is to say, his most virtuous and amiable specimens of 
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human character, are taken from the lower classes of 
society. Where shall we find so fine a picture of 
filial and sisterly affection, and true moral firmness, 
as in his portraiture of Jeanie Deans—of real gene- 
rosity and honest worth, as in that of Dandie Din- 
mont—of humble affection and devoted gratitude, as 
in Dominie Sampson—or high-souled religious prin~ 
ciple, as in Mause Headrigg, or the other poor blind 
widow, sitting by the wayside to warn the people of 
God from the persecutora’ fangs? If it be true what 
Byron said of him, “ that he was the poet of princes,” 
it is as unqyestionably true that he was the chronicler 
of the people, and may be said, in this respect, to be 
in prose what Burns was in rhyme. 

ll this seems odd enough, but it only demonstrates 
how far early training will go to supersede a man’s 
natural character. Scott’s heart was evidently with 
the great mass of the people; but he had been edu- 
cated in strict habits of reverence for rank and 
office; and therefore it is that, while wo find him, 
in his personal demeanour and habits of acting, 
seemingly yielding an almost subservient deference 
to the conventional distinctions of society, and 
striving to push forward as far abreast of it as 
possible, the whole spirit of his genius breathes tho 
emphatic language of his brother bard :— 





‘The rank is but the guinea stamp, 
‘The man's the gowd for a that, 


During the last few years of Scott’s residence at 
Ashiesteel he rented the small farg attached to his 
house, upon which with the usual success of all 
unskilled interlopers in husbandry, he had the 
pleasure of experimentalizing as the sole return for @ 
considerable outlay of money. Many people are 
surprised at this uniform failure of the labours of 
gentlemen farmers; but that they are #0, only 
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shows how ignorant they are of the subject. Asa 
ease in point we will relate the amusing anecdote of 
the celebrated Lord Kames—an inveterate agricul- 
tural experimentaliet—and his overseer. ‘ John," 
said his lordship one day, “I have made a discovery 
that will save all this trouble and expense of carting 
out and spreading the manure about the fields, In 
short, John, [ have found out the way of extracting 
the essence of dung, so that Ill carry out as much as 
will manure a whole field in my waisteoat pocket.” 
John hung his head and said nothing. ‘ Why, 
Jobn," resumed his lordship, “you dop’t appear to 
tee the value of this invention, or—but you don’t 
surely doubt what I'm telling you, John?” “Oh 
no, my lord,” replied Jobn, “it's no for me to doot 
ony thing yourlordship says, but I was juist thinking 
tht if your lordship were to carry out the dung in 
your waistcoat pocket, ye might bring the crap hame 
in your great coat pocket!” 
jat Scott had neither skill nor predilection for the 
pursuits of husbandry, He longed to have a property 
of his own, upon which to cxpend the suggestions of 
his fancy ; and, in an evil hour, he fixed upon a spot 
which would almost appear to have been selected to 
try what could be made out of so barren a subject. 
The following is the account he gives of his com- 
mening proprietor :—~ 
“Tn the meantime years crept on, and not without 
their usual depredations on the passing generation, 
My sons had arrived at the age when the paternal 
home was no longor their best abode, as both were 
deatined to acti¥e life. The field sports, to which I 
wao peculiarly attached, had now less interest, and 
were replaced by other amusements of 4 more quiet 
character; and the means and opportunity of pur- 
suing these were to be aought for. I had, indeed, 
for some years, attended to farming, a knowledge of 
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which is, or at least was then, indispensable to the 
comfort of a family residing in a solitary country~ 
house; but although this was the favourite amuse- 
ment of many of my friends, I have never been able 
to consider it as a source of pleasure. I never could, 
think it a matter of passing importance, that my cat- 
tle or my crops were better or more plentiful than 
those of my neighbours; and nevertheless, I began 
to feel the necessity of some more quiet out-door 
occupation than I had hitherto pursued. I purchased 
a small farm of about one hundred acres, with the 
purpose of planting and improving it, to which pro- 
perty circumstances afterwards enabled me to make 
considerable additions; and thus an era took place 
‘in my life, almost equal to the important one men- 
tioned by the Vicar of Wakefield, when he removed 
from the Blue Room to the Brown. In point of 
neighbourhood, at least, the change of residence 
made little more difference. Abbotsford, to which 
‘we removed, was only six or seven miles down the 
Tweed, and lay on the samo beautiful stream. It 
did not possess the romantic character of Ashiesteel, 
my former residence ; but it had a stretcl of meadow- 
land along the river, and possessed, in the phrase of 
the landscape gardener, considerable cupabilities. 
Above all, the land was my own, like Uncle Toby's 
bowling-green, to do what I would with it.” 

The spot which Scott thus fixed upon was 
originally named “ Cartley-hole,” for which the 
poet substituted Abbotsford, from a neighbouring 
ford in the Tweed. 

Ta the year succeeding his remo¥al to Abbotsford, 
the emoluments of his situation as principal clerk of 
session, for the first, began to fall in to Scott. These, 
with what he already possessed, raised his income to 
upwards of £2000 a-year. His attendance at his 
post in the Court of Session was most punctual, 
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being generally from abont ten to two o'clock of the 

Before we again resume consideration of Scott's 
literary career, we may here notice 2 circumstance 
‘which strongly marks the estimation in which he was 
held by his countrymen, both as a poet and a citizen. 
On the 22nd December, 1813, the lord provost, ma- 
gistrates, and town couneil of Edinburgh, voted him 
the freedom of the city; and at the same time pre- 
sented him with a handsome silver tankard, on which 
‘was a medallion containing a flattering inscription, in 
Latin, from the elegant pen of Dr. Gregory. 

Ono pecniiarity Scott had, was a strong guttural 
pronunciation of the letter r, so peculiar to the na~ 
tives of Northumberland, and vulgarly termed a 
burr, This habit was so inveterate in him as even 
to affect his ear in the construction of his verse; and 
numerous lines could be pointed out in his poems 
where he has given that single letter the importance 
of two 8 Tables, thus giving to his metre, in the 
eyes of those unacquainted with his peculiarity, the 
appearance, in many places, of being defective. 


CHAPTER V. 


‘We now turn to the last, but certainly not the least, 
important branch of our task—Sir Walter Scott's 
‘prose romances { and as all must feel interested in 
acquiring an exact knowledge of every circum- 
stance connected with the origin of the remarksble 
series of productions now under consideration, we 
will allow the anthor to tell his own story. 

“Tt makea no part of the present story to detail 
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how the success of s few ballads had the effect of 
changing all the purpose and tenor of my life, and of 
converting 2 pains-taking lawyer, of ‘some years’ 
standing, into a follower of literature. It is enough 
to say that I had assumed the Jatter character for 
several years, before I seriously thought of attempt- 
ing a work of imagination in prose, although one 
or two of my poetical works did not differ from 
romances, otherwise than being written in verse. But 
yet I may observe, that about this time, (now, 
thirty years since,) I had nourished the ambitious 
desire of composing a tale of chivalry, which was to 
be in the styte of the Castle of Otranto, with plenty of 
Border characters, and supernatural incident. Having 
found unexpectedly a chapter of this intended work, 
to be called ‘Thomas the Rhymor,” among some 
old papers, I have subjoined it to this introductory 
essay, thinking some readers may account as curious 
the first attempt at romantic composition by an author 
who has written so much in that department * * © 
This particular subject was never resumed, but I did 
not abandon the idea of fictitious composition in 
prose, though I determined to give another turn to 
the style of the work. 

“My early recollections of the Highland scenery 
and customs made so favourable an impression in 
the poem called the ‘Lady of the Lake’ that I 
was induced to think of attempting something of the 
same kind in prose, J had been a good deal in the 
Highlands at a time when they were much less acces- 
sible and less visited, than they have been of late 
years, and was acquainted with moreéof the old war- 
riors of 1745, who were, like most veterans, easily 
induced to fight their battles over again, for the 
benefit of s willing listener like myself. It naturally 
occurred to me thatthe ancient traditions and high 
spirit of a people, who, living in a civilized age and 
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conntry, retained so strong a tincture of manners be- 
longing to an eatly period of society, must afford 
a subject favourable for romance, if it should prove & 
curious tale marred in the telling. 

It was with some idea of this kind, that about 
the year 1805, I threw together about one-third part 
of the first volume of ‘Waverley.’ It was advertised. 
to be published by the late Mr. John Ballantyne, 
bookseller in Edinburgh, under the name of ‘ Waver- 
ley; or "Tis Fifty Years since,'—~a title afterwards 
altered to ‘’Tis Sixty years since,’ that the actual 
date of publication might be made to coyrespond with 
the period in which the scene was laid. Having 
proceeded so far, I think, aa the seventh chapter, I 
showed my work tos critical friend, whose opinion 
‘was unfavourable; and having then some poetical 
reputation, I was unwilling to risk the loss of it by 
attempting ® new style of composition. J therefore 
threw aside the work I had commenced without 
either reluctance or remonstrance. * * * * This 
portion of the manuscript was laid aside in the 
drawers of an old desk, which, on my first coming 
to reside at Abbotsford, in 1811, was placed in a 
lumber garret and entirely forgotten. 

“T happened to want some fishing-tackle for the 

+ use of a guest, when it occurred to me to 
old writing-desk already mentioned, in which I used 
to keep articles of that nature. I got access to it 
with some difficulty; and in looking for lines and 
flies, the long-lost manuscript presented itself; TF im- 
mediately set tq work to complete it, according to my 
original purpose.” 

“Waverley” appeared early in 1814, immediately 
Brevioas to Scott's setting out on a tour through the 

fighlands and Islands of the north of Scotland, with 
the view of making himself acquainted with the 
localities he meant to treat of in the “ Lord of the 
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Tales,” At first the fate of the romance was doubtful. 
The public was as much puzzled what to think of it, 
aa were the two critical friends to whom Scott sub- 
mitted the first specimen of his poetical romances. 
It shortly began to win its way, and when he returned 
from his tour, he found the whole world astir on the 
subject, and curiosity in full cry after the name of 
the author. This was a gratification to Scott, whose 
sensations of triamph were the more completely 
happy, that they were confined solely to his own bo 
som, He "The knowledge that I had the 
public approbation, was like having the property of 
possessing a hidden treasure, not the less gratifying 
than if all the world knew it was his own. I did not 
the leas feel gratified for the pubiic favour, although 
I did not proclaim it,—as the lover who wears his 
mistress's favour in his bosom is as proud, though 
not so vain of possessing it, as another who displays 
the token of her grace upon his bonnet.” 

Effectual measures had been taken by him before- 
hand, to secure the enjoyment of his solitary meal. 
“«My original motive,” he says, “for publishing the 
work anonymously, was the consciousness that it was 
an experiment on the public taste which might very 
probably fail; and therefore there was no occasion 
to take on myself the personal risk of discomfiture. 
For thia purpose considerable precautions were used 
to preserve secrecy. My old friend and school- 
fellow, Mr. James Ballantyne, who printed these 
novels, had the exclusive task of corresponding 
with the author, who thus had not only the 
advantage of ‘his professional talents, but also of 
hia critical abilities. The original manuscript, or, az 
it is technically called, copy, was transcribed wader 
Mr. Ballantyne’s eye by confidential persons; nor 
qvas there an inatanoce of treschery during the many 
years in which these precautions were resorted to, 
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although various individoals were employed at dif. 
ferent times. Double proof-sheets were regularly 
inted off; one was forwarded to the author by Mr. 
tyne, and the alterations which it received 
were, by his own hand, copied upon the other proof- 
sheet, for the use of the printers, so that even the 
corrected proofs of the author were never seen in the 
printing-office; and thus the curiosity of such eager 
Anquirers as made the most amusing investigations 
was entirely at fault. 

Scott says, that one of his chief reasons for keeping 
unknown, was the desire of preventing all personal 
discussions respecting his own productions—“ It is in 

cage a dangerous intercourse for an author to 
be dwelling continually among those who make his 
writings a frequent and familiar subject of conversa- 
tion, but who must necessarily be partial judges of 
works composed in their own society. The habits of 
self-importance which are thus acquired by authors, 
ate highly injurious to a well-regulated mind; for, 
the cup of flattery, if it does not, like that of Circe, 
reduce men to the level of beasts, is sure, if eagerly 
drained, to bring the best and the ablest down to 
fools. This risk waa in some degree prevented by 
the mask which I wore, and my own stores of salf- 
conceit were left to their natural course, without 
being enhanced by the partiality of frien adala- 
tion of flatterers.” These observations will, we be- 
lieve, be sufficiently understood by every literary 
man of correct feeling. 

In eet Ley than two months oe Sousa 
copies faverly” were dispersed throu, a 
Jand and Scotland, and the delight, as well aa ia: 
slosity of the public became every day stronger and 
more universal. And this, be it remembered, in the 
absence of any recommendation from the critica; 
who were, for some time, as much noaplussed, as the 
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Highland cateran, in the story, on getting hold of a 
watch for the first time. Like him, too, they con- 
eluded it must be something—but they did not know 
what; but, of course, they must say something, and 
after the popularity of ‘* Waverley” had set in with 
0 strong a current, as to bear down every thing like 
criticism upon it aa a work of fiction, it became 
fashionable, among these dictators of public taste, to 
scouse the author of violating historical accuracy in 
his narrative, and of drawing the characters of the 
Adventurer, and others of the Stuart cause, in too 
favourable a Yjght. 

Scott saya—‘ Among other unfounded reports, it 
has been said, that the copyright of ‘ Waverley” 
was, during the book's progress through the press, 
offered for sale to various booksellers in London, at a 
very inconsiderable price. This was not the case. 
Messrs. Constable and Caddell, who published the 
work, were the only persons acquainted with the 
contents of the publication, and they offered a 
aum for it while bs the course of the printing, w! 
however, was declined, the author, not choosing to 
part with the copyright. 

The “Lord of the Isles” appeared shortly after 
the publication of Waverley. This was held by many 
to be decisive of their being from different pens ; but 
still there were some who had their suspicions, and 
among others, Mrs. Murray Keith, from whom Sir 
Walter derived many of the traditionary stories and 
anecdotes, as we formerly mentioned, taxed him one 
day as the author of ““ Waverley,” which he stoutly 
denied. ‘“What!" exclaimed the off lady, “d’ye 

Pate dinns ken my ain groats frac ither folks’ 


In the same year he published an edition of Swift's 
writings, in nineteen volumes, with an elaborate me- 
moir of his life. Also, in 1814, he lent his name to 
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® publication, in two volumes, 4to., called Border 

Antiquities; besides contributing 2 most learned 

and ingenious antiquarian esssy to a work entitled 

* Mustrations of Northern Antiquities.” The title 

of the esesy was “Abstract of the Eyrhiggia- 
” 


‘Wo thus find Scott appesring before the publie as 
a poet, a novelist, 2 biographer, 2 commentator, and 
an antiquary—embracing a range of no Jess than six 
and twenty volumes—all in the course of one year; 
a circumstance which exhibits a fertility and univyer- 
aality of genius, and a facility of composition, in the 
same individual, which is, we believe, perfectly un- 

led. And all this, too, be it observed, the 
‘work of one who never appeared to his friends to be 
busy, but still kept his place as a social member of 
society ; a great part of whose time waa necessarily 
employed principal clerk of the Court of Session ; 
who was busying himself with agricultural improve- 
ments; and who even found leisure to take a trip of 
a couple of months to the Highlands! 

“Guy Mannering,” which appeared in 1815, was 
our author’ 's next production ; and the source whence 
he derived the rudiments was one which only a mind 
like his, ever agape for information, and strongly pre~ 
disposed to the marvellous, would ever have dreamt 
of availing itself of. It was from John McKinley, 
an old servant of his father—‘ an excellent old 
Highlander, without a fault, unless a preference to 
mountain-dew over less potent liquors Be acoounted 
one—that Scott heard the marvellous tale wiih nee: aug- 
gested “ Guy Mannering;” and the original story 
is certainly a novel and striking one, It is as follows 
—and old Mebialey believed in the truth of it all 

Once saa tim and elderly person 

on a time, a grave elderly wee 
benighted while travelling through the wikis of 
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Galloway, and with diffenlty found his way to a 
gentleman's seat, where he was hospitably admitted, 
Considerable confusion prevailed throughout the 
household, and the owner apologised to the vene- 
rable stranger for any omission of courtesy he might 
experience, aa his lady was then in the pangs of 
child-labour. The old man, upon this intimation, 
although disclaiming the profession of an astrologer, 
desired to be shewn into an apartment where he 
might have a view of the heavenly bodies, and pro- 
taized to cast the nativity of the child. He was 
accommodated with a suitable apartment accordingly, 
and spent the greater part of the night making his 
observations; when, at a certain hour, he sent for 
the parent, and conjured him to cause the birth to be 
retarded but for five minutes, were it ticable. 
Thia, however, it was found impossible to do; 
and the child was born at the ominous moment. 
The astrologer then told the anxious parent, that 
by a singular conjunction of the planets, the child 
{a boy) would be subjected to the operation of an 
evil influence about his twenty-first birth day, which 
would be the crisis of his fate ; and that if he con- 
ured it, his life would be a long and happy one, 

le advised him to be bred up in the strictest prin- 
ciples of religion and morality, and preserved from 

contamination with the world. It was ultimately 
agreed upon betwixt them that when the unhappy cri- 
sis approsched, the youth should be sent to pass the 
ordeal that awaited him at the honse of the sage, 
which was situated in the south of England, and of 
which he gave’the address, Time “rolled on: the 
child sprung up into boyhood—from boyhood to 
adolescence. The utmost care was taken, a3 advised, 
with hie education; noue but the most pions people 
were allowed to be near him; and his father was 
blessed in seeing him become all that a parent could 
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A But as the youth began to approach the term 
of manhood, 8 remarkable change came over him. 
He became moping and melant s sleepless and 
nervous, and both his mental and bodily powers 
eeemed to be giving way, without any ‘Spparent 
cause, The sage being written to respecting there 
alarming symptoms, stated, that his fitfal state of 
mind was but commmsenceaient of the youth's 
trials, That he fering from the aw: 
of the passions, which must be left to subdue in 
his own breast, in order to work out hi nae 
tion from certain and eternal destruction, 
man, meanwhile, combated to the uttermost wth 
feelings, but he seemed to be sinking daily into the 
depths of madness or despair. At last the period 
arrived for his departure to the sage’s mansion, and 
as this was the first time of his being allowed to 
forth alone into the world, he lingered long by 
way, gazing at all the novelties he saw; that it was 
the afternoon of the day preceding the night of his 
birth ere he arrived af destination—an anti- 
qeated and solitary old mansion, The sage received 
him with affection, but reproved him for his delay, 
which he said would increase the terrors of the 
coming night. As the hour of rest spproached, the 
fated youth was made to perform his ablutions; and 
after partaking of some food of the simplest kind, 
was led by the astrologer into 2 remote apartment, 
farnished only with # lamp, a chair, and a table, on 
which lay a Bible. After solemnly conjuring the 
youth to hold fsst by his religious principles, and 
keep steadfastly before his mind the great traths and 
of the word of God, the sage retired; and 
scarcely was the door closed when the recollection of 
all his sins of omission and commission rushed upon 
the youth's mind, like e swarm of demons deter- 
auined to laah his sonl to madness, As he combated 
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with these horrible sensations, he became aware that 
his arguments were answered by the sophistry of 
another, and that the diapute was no longer confined 
to his own thoughts. The Author of Evil was 
present in the room with him in bodily shape, laying 
before him his sins in all their darkest colours, an 





Presence grew more confounding to the mortal 
senses of the victim, and the knot of the accursed 
sophistry mgre and more inextricable. He had no 

wer to explain the assurance of pardon from on 
igh, or name the name in which he trusted. But 
his faith did not forsake him, and he resisted the 
tempter until the clock told the lapse of the fated 
hour, when the demon retired yelling and diseomfited. 
The young man was afterwards married to the sage’s 
daughter; a beautiful girl whom he had seen the 
previous evening, and the thoughts of whom had 
co-operated not a little with Satan’s sophistry in 
distracting his thoughts from the contemplation of, 
divine truth ; and all of course ended happily. 

Out of these materials Scott formed his “Guy 
Mannering,” which was rated by the critica much be- 
low its predecessor. 

Almost at the same time as “Guy Mannering,” 
“Paul's Letters to his Kinsfolk” appeared, and as it 
was pretty well known who the writer was, it led the 
public more astray respecting the authorship of 
‘Waverly and Guy Mannering. Pauls Letters were 
eagerly and universally read, and well deserving of 
all their popularity. 

* Paul's Letters,” were like Scott's other works 
from Waverley downwards, published by Mr. Cone 
stable, with whom he had already commenced 
that destructive system of prospective payment for 
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his labours, by bills, which ultimately involved him 
in the downfall of that great publishing establishment, 
Scott had into the fall career of purchasing, 
planting, and building at Abbotsford, which indeed 
he had commenced almost immediately upon his 
removal thither. It would have been a blessing for 
all parties had Mr. Constable been less accomodating 
to the author on these occasions, for it was assuredly 
the command of ready money which be thus pos- 
sessed that induced him to launch out into those ex- 
trayagant schemes which he carried into execution. 
In the height of their apparent puosperity, Mr. 
Constable one day disclosed to a friend his own view 
of the way in which he stood towards Scott, 
Scott," seid, he, with the humorous expression 
peculiar to him, ‘is just Dr, Gillespie’s cow. The 
cow was the first mi/ker in the whole parish, but yet 
the doctor had to bring her to the market. ‘ Doctor, 
Doctor,’ said every ly, ‘what's making you sell 
your cow—her that gies sse muckle milk?’ ‘I'll tell 
ye that maybe,’ answered the Doctor, ‘at the con~ 
clusion of the market.’ Accordingly, having dis- 
posed of the cow, and jogging home in the evening 
with his neighbours, he was requested to explain his 
reason for parting with so valuable an animal, ‘Oo, 
ye see,’ quoth the doctor, ‘there's nae doot my cow 
‘waa the best in the parish, so far as giving milk was 
concerned ; but then ye maun tak anither thing into 
account, there was deil ane that needed sae muckle 
meat, First, ye see, she took her sin meat—then 
she took Bruckie’s—and then she wad hae Hawkie’s 
—and after a’ she wad roar for mair!’ That, “con- 
cluded the bookseller “is Walter Scott.” 

We come now to Scoft’s third achievement in his 
unknown character, ‘The Antiquary,” which came 
out early in the year 1816. This work did not im- 
mediately rise into Populacity, but if we mistake not 
it will stand the test of inyestigation with less danger 
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from the captiousness of criticism than almost any of 
its brethern, It became Scott's peculiar favourite, 
which predilection he testified upon the occasion of 
the sale of his manuscripts, when Captain Basil Hall 
became the purchaser of that of ‘* The Antiquary,” 
for the sum of £42. Meeting with Scott, accidentally 
at Southampton, some time after, the latter alluded to 
the recent sale, observing that his friend had become 
possessed of his most favourite novel, and offered to 
edd a few lines to that effect at the end of the M8, 
Captain Hall, it may be supposed, was not slow to 
avail himeclQof the offer, and the precionaneas of the 
‘MS. has been increased an hundredfold by the ad- 
€ition of the short teatimonial. 

On the appearance of ‘ The Antiquary” the public 
admiration of its mysterious author was becoming daily 
warn.*r, when behold! another unknown, assuming 
the name of Jedediah Cleishbotham, appeared almost 
simultaneously on the stage: under whose auspices 
four handsome volumes, entitled “Tales of my Land~ 
Jord,” {n the samo year, issued from the Ballantyne 
press. The trick was dexterously played off; for in 
the preface to the Antiquary, the “Author of 
Waverley” took, a formal, and to all appearance, final 
Jeave of the pubsic, in order to make way for a more 
worthy competitor in the person of the Schoolmaster 
of Gandercleuch ; but the public had not read many 
pages ere they saw how the matter stood, and so far 
from being dissatisfied with the profusion of this 
literary Briareus, astonishment was only superadded 
to their admiration. . 

This new class of productions consisted of two 
telee—“ The Black Dwarf,” and ‘ Old Mortality.” 

“The Black Dwarf” is one of the least natural, 
most meagre, and altogether most unsatisfactory of 
all Scott's romances. He observes, ‘The story waa 
intended to be longer, and the catastrophe more arti~ 
ficinily brought out; but « friendly critic, to whoss 
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inion I subjected the work in its progress, was of 
chinion, that! the idea of the Solitary was of a kind 
too revolting, and more likely to disgust than to inte- 
rest the reader. As I had a good right to consider 
my adviser an excellent judge of public opinion, I 
got off from my subject by hastening the story to an 
end as fast as possible: and by huddling into one 
volume a tale which was deatined to occupy two, have 
perhaps produced a narrative as much disproportioned 
as the Black Dwarf whe is its subject." 

“Old Mortality” is a romance of a different stamp, 
The period, selected for the plot, may ,be designated 
as next to that of the Reformation in point of interest 
and importance in Scotland. The motivid \oeotf? 
who offered violent resistance to their pol (eydvig® 
were the noblest which could animate Ant 7},% 
breast, and future ages must still look back to ‘nem 
with veneration as the fearless vindicators of their 
civil and religious liberties. 

‘We believe that the author has received more 
praise and more blame for this than for any other of 

is productions ; and it isa matter of surprise that 
Scott should have hazarded his pen on such a sub- 
ject as the Persecution, involved as it atill is in much 
of prejudice and irritating recol'etion. He found it 
necessary to notice the clamour that was raised against 
him both by the Episcopslians and Presbyterians— 
for both were dissatisfied with the delineation of their 
respective ancestore, and he was alternately denounced 
‘as au apostate to the religious faith of his forefathers. 
This is the only one of Scott's works wherein he has 
‘been accused of political partislity, or an anti-popular 
feeling. 

“Rob Roy” came ont in the beginning of 1818. 
None of Scott’s novels, we believe, took such @ uni- 
versal and influential hold of the public mind as this 
one, Onur streets and highways were thronged with 
acampering Dianas; Celtic clubs and societies were 
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formed in every town and village; tartans, for awhile, 
fairly superseded broad cloth; and the prince and 
the peasant alike proudly strutted in the kilt and 
philabeg. 

‘While the whole country was thus running clean 
wud about Glasgow bailies and breechless High- 
landers, Mr. Jedediah Cleishbotham administered a 
febrifuge in the shape of “The Heart of Mid. 
Lothian,” in four volumes, which made its appear- 
ance exactly four months after Rob Roy. The ad- 
miration and curiosity of the public at this period 
was intense ;, the mysterious author and his works 
were the topic of every conversation. 

The “Heart of Mid-Lothian” is at once the most 
elaborate and miost perfect of all the Scotch novels as 
respects the number and variety of characters intro- 
duced, and the complete development of them. The 
characters are of all grades from the monarch to the 
footpad, and the contrast into which they are brought 
is in the last degree striking and effective; and each 
of the leading characters is a perfect study of itself. 

Amongat Scott's miscellaneous writings in 1818, 
‘wo may notice the “ Essays on Chivalry,” and the 
Drama," published in the supplement to the 
Encyclopedia Britannica; also his account of the 
Regalia of Scotland (a pamphlet) which were dis 
covered on the 4th of February, same year, in the 
old crown-room of Edinburgh castle, lying in the 
same state in which they had been deposited in 1707, 

In 1819, appeared a third series of ‘Tales of my 
Landlord,” consisting of two Tales,“ The Bride of 
Lammermoor,” and the ‘Legend of Montrose.” 
‘The first of these is in the highest style of fictitious 
composition ; it ia essentially dramatic, and may be 
termed a tragedy of the first order. The second is a 
shred of British history, during the turbulent era of 
the seventeenth century, The narrative is sketchy 
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and brief, but more vigorous and animated than the 
generality of Scott's works. 

During the composition of these tales Scott was 
stretched on a bed of sickness. So severe indeed 
was his illness, that his hair turned quite grey, and 
he rose from his couch seemingly ten years older 
than when he lay down. His sufferings did not, 
however, interrupt his mental labour, otherwise than 
by reducing him to the necessity of employing an 
amanuensis, to whom he dictated from bed. Mr, 
William Laidlaw, who acted in thia capacity, men- 
tioned afterwards, that Scott would sometimes be in- 
terrupted in one of his most humorouf or elevated 
acenes by an attack of pain; which, being past, he 
would recommence in the same tone at the point 
where he left off, and so on day after day. The 
“Bride of Lammermoor,” ‘ Legend of Montrose,’” 
and greater part of “Ivanhoe,” thus dictated, were 
afterwards found to be the only parts of this long 
— of compositions not in the author's own hand- 

iting. 

In Ts20, “Tvanhoe” made its appearance. This 
in by far the most brilliant of all Scott's romances, 
Allan Cunningham tells us, that soon after the pub- 
lication of “ Ivanhoe,” Chantrey asked him one day 
how he liked it. ‘I said that the descriptions were 
admirable, and that the narrative flowed on in a full 
stream, but I thought in individual portraiture, it 
‘wes not equal to those romances where the author 
had his foot on Scottish ground.” “ You speak like 
a Scotchman,” said Chantrey; “I must speak, like an 
Englishman :—fhe scenery is just, and the characters 
in keeping. I know every inch of ground where 
the tournament was held—where Front de Boenf’s 
castle stood, and even where that pious priest, the 
Cartal Friar, had his cell by the blessed well of St. 
Donstan—whet Rob Roy is to you, Ivanhoe is to 
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me.” It is a splendid poem, or rather masque, and 
the author's unrivalled powers of description make 
the whole pass before our eyes like a living pageant. 

Immediately upon the publication of Ivanhoe, in 
1820, Scott was called up to London to receive from 
his sovereign the honour of knighthood, with a 
baronetcy. This teatimonial of royal favour was 
peculiarly flattering on several accounts. It was the 
first honour of the kind which his majesty had con- 
ferred since his accession to the throne. As Prince 
of Wales, he had distinguished Scott by many per- 
sonal proofa of his admiration, bis fine taste enabling 
him fally to*appreciate the rarity and splendour of 
the post's genius. Accordingly, in his numerous 
visite to London, our author was generally honoured 
with an invitation to the royal table, when the most 
marked attentions were poured upon him. Ano- 
ther source of gratification on the present occasion 
‘was, that the honour was as unexpected as unsought. 
A friend who had got notice of hia intended elevation 
to the baronetage, shortly before it took place, 
hinted it to him one day,—More thsn J know of 
then," replied Scott, with his peculiarly quiet ironi- 
cal amile: “No, no,—‘I like not the grinning 
honour which Sir Walter hath!" 

Tt was upon the occasion of thie visit to the me- 
tropoli so, that Chantrey executed that noble 
bust of the poet—the only characteristic likeness of 
him we have ever seen, either in marble, clay, or 
copper—which will link the sculptor’s name and 
fame with his, as imperishably, but we trust more 
worthily, as ‘that of Boswell with Jobnson. Mr. 
Allan Cunningham, who then superintended Mr. 
Chantrey’s establishment, has recorded an account 
of the transaction, as well as of his own interviews 
‘with Scott, to whom he was then for the first time, 
introduced, which we will give in his own words.— 
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“When I went to Sir Walter's residence in Picca- 
dilly, I had much the same palpitation of heart which 
Boswell experienced when introduced to Johnson, 
‘When I saw him in Edinburgh (1808), he wasin the 
very pith and flush of life—even, in my opinion, & 
thought mors fat than bard beseems ; when I looked on 
him now, thirteen years had not passed over him and 
deft no mark behind; his hair had grown thin and 
grey ; the stamp of years and study was on his brow, 
He told me ho had suffered much lately from ill health, 
and that he once doubted his recovery. His eldest 
son, 2 tall handsome youth, now @ major in the army, 
was with him, He welcomed me with’ both hands, 
and with such kind and complimentary words, that 
confusion and fear alike fled. He turned the con- 
yersation upon song, and said he had long wished 
to know me, on account of some songs which were 
reckoned old, but which he was assured were mine; 
“at all events,’ said he, ‘they are not old, they are far 
too good to be old. I dare say you know what songs 
I meant’ I was now much embarrassed; I neither 
owned the songs nor denied them, but said I hoped 
to see him soon again, for that, if be were willing to 
sit, my friend, Mr, Chantrey, was anxious to 
‘his bust,—as a memorial to preserve in his collection 
of the author of Marmion, To this he consented. 
So much was he sought after while he sat to Chantrey 
that strangers begged leave to stand in the sculptor’s 
galleries, to see him as he went in andout. The 
bust was at last finished in marble; the sculptor 
laboured most anxiously, and I never saw him work 
more successfully: in @ long sitting of three hours 
hhe chiselled the whole face over, communicating to 
it the grave humour and comic penetration for which 
the original was so remarkable. This fine work is 
now at Abbotsford, with an inscription, saying it is a 

t to Sir Walter Scott from Francis Chantrey.— 
hope it will never be elsewhere. 
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“When I next sew Sir Walter, King George was 
about to be crowned, and he had come to London to 
make one in the ceremony. Thig was an affair 
which came within the range of his taste, and when 
he called on me, he talked of the magnificent scene 
which Westminster Abbey would present on the 
morrow, and inquired if I intended to go and look at 
it. T said I had no curiosity that way, having, when 
I was young, witnessed the crowning of King Crispin 
at Dumfries, He burst into a laugh and said, ‘That's 
not unlike our friend Hogg: I asked him if he would 
accompany me, and he stood balancing the matter 
between the coronation and St. Boswell’s fair, and, 
at last the fair carried it,’” 

‘We may here mention that Scott subsequently 
used his influence in obtaining appointments for two 
of Mr. Cunningham’s sons in the East India Com- 
pany’s service, 

Immediately after Scott's return from London in 
the character of a baronet, his eldest daughter Sophia 
waa married to John Gibson Lockhart, Eaq. advocate. 

‘“‘Tvanhoe,” az we have already stated, came out 
in the early part of 1820; and in a few months 
afterwards appeared “The Monastery,” in three 
volumes, which was again followed by “The Abhot,” 
also in three voluames—all in the same year. 

‘We regret that our duty here compels us to advert 
to an incident in Scott's life, which cannot fail to call 
up many vitiating recollections in the public mind, 
‘The year 1820 will long be remembered for the un- 
happy disturbances which broke out in various parts 
of the kingdom, The unusual diftress that then 
prevailed, and the universal hatred of the existing 
government, led to the renewal of the agitation for 
parliamentary reform, The popular press assumed & 
tone of boldness which it had never before offered to 
tise, and which it was found utterly unable to repress 
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by the usual legal expedients. To counteract these 
Radical prints, Scott inserted three papers, entitled 
“The Visionary,” in the Edinburgh Weekly Journal. 
‘These letters were among the worst specimens of the 
now exploded High Tory principle in politics—treat- 
ing the advocates of parliamentary reform as a set of 
raving fanatics, and addressing long arguments to 
the people, which manifest the most entire ignorance 
of their real feelings and motives, About the same 
time, a few Tory gentlemen conceived the idea of 
publishing a paper on their own principles, and the 
“ Beacon” began to be published early in 1821; but 
it speedily began to outstrip the most ecutsilous of its 
Opponents in private abuse and defamation, The 
ontery against this journal became so vehement, that 
the supporters of it shrunk from the storm, and it 
‘was finally stopped in Septamtet, the same year.— 
Scott was severely blamed for his connexion with this 
Follicstion, but it is only justice to state, that whilst 
@ openly espoused the political principles of the 
paper, he disclaimed all countenance of the personal 
3 introduced into it, and was the first to 
intention of withdrawing, when he per- 
ceived the system adopted by its conductors. 
“Kenilworth” was published in January, 1821, in 
three volumes. It was now evident that the author, 
whoever he was, who, in the homely Scotch novels, 
seemed to have dwelt all his life among our Dinmonts 
and Desnses, had on the contrary been trained up 
amid all the pomp and circumstance of courts—the 
public were led farther astray by every new appear- 
ange, and he bectme the “ Great Unknown.” 
Previous to May, 1822, two other tales appeared, 
“The Pirate,” and ‘The Fortunes of Nigel," in 
three volumes each. In ‘The Pirate,” he has de- 
scribed the Zetlanders to the life before they became 
assimilated in feeling to their Scottish neighbours; 
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while “ The Fortunes of Nigel” is behind nothing the 
author ever wrote, for dramatic power, and masterly 
portraiture of character. 

The Scottish public was diverted from the enjoy- 
ment of these novels, during the summer of 1822, by 
acircumstance scarcely less novel to them than the 
appearance of the Great Unknown himeelf, This 
‘was the visit of George IV. to his Scottish subjects, 
Upon this occasion the eyes of the public authorities 
naturally turned upon Sir Walter Scott, who, as the 
personal friend of his sovereign, and from his ac- 
quaintance with the customary ceremonials used on 
such exhibittons, seemed to them best fitted for super- 
intending a0 momentous an event. To these neces- 
sary duties Scott lent himself with a zeal which, 
while it contributed moat essentially to the good 
order, spirit, and dignity of all the proceedings, and 
drew forth the warm thanks of his coadjutors in the 
getting up of the pageants, obtained him, as fre- 
quently happens in such cases—little credit with 
either of the parties chiefly concerned—the soveri; 
and the people. The latter conceived that he m: 
himself too busy about the king’s person, and mani- 
fested too great an anxiety to push himself forward 
into the observation of the people. The cause of hie 
sovereign’s dissatisfaction will be afterwards noticed. 

When the royal squadron anchored in Leith Roade 
on the afternoon of the 14th of August, Scott was 
one of x distinguished party who were the first to pay 
their reapects to his majesty. When the latter heard 
that our author waa alongside, he exclaimed, “‘ What! 
Sir Walter Scott! The man in Scotland I most 
wished to see? Lethim comeup.” Scott ascended, 
and was received in the most flattering manner by 
the king, who detained him on board to dinner, 
making him sit on his right hand. It is unnecessary 
to dwell upon the various festivities which took place 
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during his majesty’s visit, in most of which Scott bore 
& conspicuous part, and in # manner forced to obtrude 
himself on the public notice with a frequency totally 
at variance with his characteristic modesty and re- 
tiring disposition. At the banquet given to his ma- 
jesty, Scott was selected, in preference to all the noble 
and wealthy there assembled, to officiate as vice-chair~ 
man. The health of “Sir Walter Scott” was pro- 
posed by the Earl of Arrol, to which Scott made a 
brief reply ; and on the “ Author of Waverley” being 
proposed by Lord Ashburton, it is needless to say the 
‘toast was not responded to. . 

The occasion of his majesty’s displeasure with our 
author, was as follows. Amongst the projected 
pageants was a procession in state to the castle, It 
seems that this arrangement was not communicated. 
to the king until after ell the preparations had been 
made, and when told of it he expressed his aversion 
to the proposal in terms so peremptory as intimated 
his expectation of being no more importuned on the 
subject. The committee of management were dis- 
mayed at this unexpected resistance to their wishes 
on the part of his majesty, and turned in their ox- 
tremity to Scott, the author of the project, who cheer= 
fully undertook the delicate task of expostulating 
with his royal master. He accordingly proceeded to 
Dalkeith Palace, but found his mission much more 
difficult than he had anticipated. His majeaty ex- 
pressed himself with bitterness at the disrespect 
shewn to himself in not consulting his wishes in the 
matter; but Segtt stuck to his point and, in short, 
bluntly stated that his majesty must comply with the 
projected arrangement. By this respectful firmness, 
he at length extorted a reluctant consent; but it was 
remarked that the king treated Scott with coolness 
for some time afterwards. But the procession was in 
nore respecta than one unfortunate for Scott, On 
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the morning of its taking place, his assistance was 
juired at Holyrood to superintend the arrangements. 
seeing all things put in proper order, he left 

the palace with the intention of viewing the pageant 
from the window of a friend’s honse ; but in passing 
up the Cannongate he found the street 80 crowded, 
that he was necessitated to take the space kept open 
for the pageant. He thus became s most conspicuous 
object to the assembled multitude, who greeted 
him with cheers. But there were not want~ 
ing those who were ready to impute ‘his ap. 
pearance tg 8 love of ostentation, and to throw 
‘@ sneer about, “ Sir Walter's procession coming before 
the king's.” Scott was stung to the quick by this 
inuendo, and took advantage of the first opening in 
the crowd to slip from the public gaze, Sir Walter 
repeatedly spoke of this circumstance in terms of the 
moost painful anxiety, We may safely assert, that 
ever was so much genius associated with so much 
modesty as in Scott, and we believe there was’ only 
two out of the many tributes to his great name and 
fame, which he was ever heard to speak of. One of 
these happened on the occasion of the coronation, 
when he had pushed his way through the dense 
moultitude for some time with considerable success, 
bu at last got so fest locked up in the crowd, that he 
was utterly unable to extricate himself. In this 
difficulty he solicited the assistance of a serjeant of 
the Scots Greys who was stationed near him; but 
the soldier, thinking only of his duty, shook his head 
and coldly replied, “I can give you no assistance, 
friend.” Scott whispered to him, “Can you not 
help your countryman, ‘Walter Scott?” The soldier's 
face flushed up in an instant, ‘‘ Walter Scott! Yes, 
Sir. By, pane shall have help, Peers’ 
happens!" an immediately sent a suitable escort 
with his illustrious countryman. The other com> 
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plimentary occasion mentioned by Seott, is told by 
Captain Basil Hall. One of the officers of the 
Barham, man-of-war, had mentioned that several 
seamen had entered for service in the vossel, solely 
in consequence of Sir Walter going with her. ‘' That's 
something of a compliment certainly,” observed Scott, 
“but I hold that the greatest honour yet paid to my 
eelebrity was by a fishmonger in London Iast week. 
‘Upon my servant applying for some cod for dinner, 
the! found, from its being somewhat late in the day, that 
there Was none to be had; but having accidently 
Mentioned who it was for, the fishmongor said that 
Sissrod the matter, and that if'6 Wt wee to De bad in 

don for love or money, it wor at my dis] |. 
Accordingly the man walked up with the fish tp the 
‘way from Billingsgate to Sussex place, in the Regent’s 
Park. Now, if that ia not substential literary reputa- 
tion, I know not what is!" But, perhaps, the truest 
compliment ever paid to his genius was by the 
weaver, who said, “ The only comfort I have in 
times of distress is in reading the Waverley novels-—it 
ia often all the supper I get.” 

Shortly after the king's visit to Scotland, Sir 
Walter Scott was appointed one of the deputy- 
lieutenants of the county of Roxburgh. 

Scott's next work, ‘ Peveril of the Peak,” appeared 
early in 1828, in four volumes. 

Early in the same year, a vacancy occurred in the 
Roxburgh club, in London, (which admits only a 
limited number of members, all of the first distinction, 
either in rauk gr talent,) by the desth of one of the 
members, when it was was proposed by the Earl of 
Spencer to fill up the by the election of 
tekey Pakeore ere! of Waverley.” This proy 

wgreed to, the secretary was manted tw 
address Sir Walter Seott on the subject ‘Bout 
returned two humorous ami characteristic letters in 
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« 
reply, which want of space reluctantly compels us to 
my We may mention, however, That Gir Walter 
only met their club once at their anniversary in 1826, 

The story of “‘ Peyeril of the Peak” is as followa: 
Sir Geoffrey Peveril, the hero of the tale, is an old 
baronet of the cavalier faction, during the reign of 
the merry monarch, Charles IT., and descended from 
an illegitimate son of William the Conqueror. This 
gentleman was proud of small advantages, irritated 
at small disappointments, full of prejudices, vain of 
hia high descent, contentious and quarrelsome with 
all that offeged to differ with him, convivial and kind 
to the poor, except when they plundered his game; 
and one who hated a roundhead, a poacher, and a 
presbyterian, as he hated the devil. 

‘When the civil war broke out, Peveril raised o re- 
giment for the king, and was in several of the en- 
gagements of that unhappy period, until at length, 
when his regiment was cut to pieces by Poyntz, he 
threw himself into his mansion of Martindale Castle, 
and defended it as long as he could. Forced at last 
to aucrender, he was punished by fine and seques- 
tration, He was taken prisoner at the final defeat 
of the king’s party at Worcester, and would un- 
doubtedly have suffered the fate of a traitor to the 
commonwealth, had it not been for the interference 
of his neighbour, Major Bridgenorth, of Moultrassie 
Hall, Though these gentlemen had taken opposite 
sides in the civil war, their wives had formed an in- 
timacy sufficiently strong, to be an inducement to 
their husbandg to do a kindness for gach other. Be- 
sides which, the major had psid # somewhat liberal 
um for part of the fends adjoining his own property, 
which Sir Geoffrey's misfortunes obliged him to sell. 
Bridgenorth, though a presbyterian, was no republi~ 
ean, whom the love of liberty and religion, in the 
austere form professed by his party, had led, like 
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many others, far beyond his first intention in op- 

wing his sovereign. He was equally upright in his 
Btontions ‘with his neighbour, and averse from the 
extremities to which the independents proceeded. 
‘under the sway of Cromwell. He dealt justly with 
every one according to his views, and very kindly 
with Peveril, when oppressed by the long parliament. 
A neries of losses and privations in his own domestio 
circle, which is at last reduced to one daughter, 
Alice, not very likely to survive the mother, who had. 
died shortly ‘after giving her birth, deepens the 
gloom on his serious and reflecting mind. The emi. 
able and judicious wifo of the cavalier baronet, takes 
charge of the little girl, a few years younger than 
her only son, Julian. This affords some amends for 
the benefits conferred on Peveril in the major’s day 
of power. Mutual worth produces mutual benevo- 
ence; but there are too many opposing elementa in 
the character of each to admit of social intercourse, 
It is enough that the knight loves the major, not so 
well aa himeelf, it is trae, but as well as the best 

ible roundhead could be loved by a zealot in 
Topatty. Bridgenorth, on the other hand, regards 
Peveril as much as christien charity could afford to 
an unenlightened sinner, who had assisted in shed- 
ding the blood of the saints. 

A closer intimacy is effected between Peveril and 
Bridgenorth on the restoration of Charles HI. Ata 
banquet given by Peveril, at Martindale Castle, in 
honour of the restoration, the celebrated Countess of 
Derby, the royal tee Shiae’ suddenly made her 
appearance, through a sliding panel in the room 
where Julian and Alice were at play. Bridgenorth 
‘was present, and informed by the countess that she 
had ordered the execution of William Christian, the 
brother-in-law of Bridgenorth, for giving possession 
of the Islo of Man to the parlismentary general. 
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This so exasperates the major, that he immediate 
orders her te be arrested. Lady Peveril, Moree, 
comes to the rescue, and consigns Bridgenorth to the 
care of her servants until the countess has time to 
escape, In the meantime Sir Geoffrey Peveril ar- 
rives on the scene, and announces that there was a 
warrant from the council for the arrest of the coun- 
tess, whose husband he had served under; and he 
determines to conduct her away to a place of a 
In so doing, however, he encounters Bridgenorth, 
and a messenger with the warrant, which he seizes 
and destroys, defeats the party, and conveys the 
vountess to Pale Royal. 
The imaginary feelings of worthlessness which 
iam induces, causes Bridgenorth to shun the 
sweets of life. Ho leaves his house, and places his 
daughter Alice under the elf-important 
ante, in the Isle of Man, where low of 
i slaughtered relative resides, After a lapso of 
some years, she is discovered by Julian, who had 
been removed to the household of the Countess of 
Derby. They are, of course, destined for each other, 
but the hope of fair Alice is checked by the dread of 
paternal displeasure from the rivalry between the two 
families, Her straggles between duty and affection 
are beautifully pourtrayed. At first, unknown to 
each other, the youthful lovers exult in the bright 
summer of their joys—in the fragrant and refreshing 
sweetness which youth and innocence taste in the 
dawn ofa tender affection. Julian Peveril, however, 
is destined to act a more conspic! part in the 
bustling times in which he lived, Ba, than the ardent 
Tover. His patroness is implicated in the popish 
plot; and Julien is despatched to London, to ascer- 
tain its true character, and the aspect of the political 
horizon. The countess has an attendant, one of the 
principal personages in the story, called Fenella. 
A 
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‘This singular girl, whose acts savour more of fairy 
potency then of merely mortal power, is of bright 
and felicitous creation, and may be ranked among the 
happiest efforts of the author. She is of slender, yet 
perfect symmetry—of sn eastern hue, and of that 
wild and fery exprersion in her eyes, which denotes 
amind fall of strong and vehement passions, She 
Ss not tho less remarkable for being supposed to be 
deaf and dumb—a character which she assumes 
during her services in the household of the countess. 
‘When Peveril embarked in a vessel that was sent for 
him, Fenella, who had a secret attachment for Julian, 
forced herself on board. In vain did He indicate to 
this apparently helpless, but interesting creature, the 
necessity of her returning; but she, by signs, made 
him understand, that her presence was a necessary 
protection from some danger with which he was 
threatened: Fenella, was, however, sent on shore by 
the Dutch captain who commanded the sloop. 

On arriving at Liverpool, Julian falla in with Top- 
ham, the noted parliamentary messenger, in whose 
Jist of proscriptions he was surprised to find the name 
of his father. Topham is accompanied by two con- 
temptible fellows, Captain Dangerfield and Everett. 
Dangerfield swears he will purge the country of 
papista, “Stick to that, noble captain,” said the 
officer; “ but, prithee, reserve thy oaths for the 

of Justice; it is but sheer waste to throw 
them away as you do in your ordinary conversation.” 
“ Fear you nothing, master Topham,” anawered 
Dangerfield; “ it is requisite to keep a man’s gifts 
in use; and were I altogether to renounce oaths in 
my private discourse, how should I know how to use 
one when I needed it? but you hear me use none of 
your papist abjurations. 1 swear not by the mass, 
nor by George, nor by anything that belongs to 
idolatry ; but such downright osths as may serve & 
poor protestant gentleman, who would fain serve 
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heaven and the king.” ‘“‘ Bravely spoken, moat 
noble Festus,” said his yoke-fellow. ‘ But do not 
suppose that although Ido mot use to garnish my 
words with oatha out of season, that I will be want- 
ing, when called upon, to declare the height and the 
depth, the width and the length of the hellish plot 
against the king and the protestant faith.” 

On the road to Derbyshire, Julian meets at a 
small inn a stranger whom he saw at Liverpool, and 
who first declares himself to be Ganlesse, s Roman 
Catholic priest; but finding his companion no papiat, 
states that hg is Simon Canter, a poor preacher of the 
word. Peveril determines to get rid of him, and 
starta on his way, threatening him at his peril to 
follow him. This man was Ned Christian, a brother- 
in-law of Major Bridgenorth. They meet however 
at another inn where Christian contrives that Julian 
shall be robbed of the packet of letters he is convey~ 
ing from the Countess of Derby to her friends. - On 
arriving at his paternal mansion, Julian finds his 
father just arrested, and fires his pistol at one of the 
captors, who happens to be Bridgenorth. His pistols, 
however, had been rendered harmless, when his 
pockets had been rifled of the letters, Topbam, 
with his two accomplices, take Sir Geoffrey into 
custody, while Bridgenorth becomes answerable for 
Julian, and conducts him to his own house, where 
Alice warmly welcomes them. 

Major Bridgendrth recommends his daughter and 
his guest to appesr strangera to exch other, while he 
conducts Julian into another apartmant, where five 
or six persons in puritanical costame are sitting, to 
whom Julisn'’s character was announced by the 
major. Julian recognises Ganlesse among the num- 
ber. A long grace before a plain but substantial 
dinner, a thanksgiving somewhat longer than the 
grace after dinner, and an exposition of a chapter in 
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the Bible by the major longer than all the three, 
followed. Bridgenorth while condusting Julian to 
his chamber, informs him that he is known to be 
hired spy, carrying tokens and messages from the 
Popiah Countess of Derby, to her catholic friends in 
London; he offers him, however, the means of 
escape, of which Julian refuses to avail himself, 

An old retainer of the Peverils, called Lance 
Outram, musters thirty stout fellows, determined to 
attack Martindale Castle; but being persuaded 
against it, he resolves on rescuing Julian from 
Moultraasie Hall, which they boldly assgiled, Julian 
heard the attack, but was unable to get out of the 
xoom, until released by Alice, who called upon him 
to rescue aid ther from Soba ie Ben 

ions. jan interposes, saves Bridgenorth, ai 

Laie which had been set on fire is saved by the 
joint efforts of both ies. On the road to London, 
jatian, accompanied by Lance, overtakes the well 

own minister of Charles’ pleasures, Chaffinch, 
i under the name of Smith, had been with 
Ganlease, when Julian was robbed ‘of his letters. He 
Tearns that the packet is in Chaffinch’s possession, 
rides up to him, and takes it from him. Julian 
arrives in London, and is surprised by meeting 
Fanella, by whose means he is conveyed into the 
presence of the merry monarch, who was amusi 
himself with a number of his courtiers in St. James’ 
Park. Peveril and Fenella are ordered into the 
apartments of the mistress of one of the king’s 
pimps, the infamous Chaffinch, where he has not 
Jong remained before he ia surprised by the un- 
expected appearance of Alice Bridgenorth, who rans 
into the room followed by the licentious Duke of 
Buckingham. Alice had been brought to this den 
of iniquity by her uncle Edward Christian, who by 
his hypocritical deportment had obtained the guet- 
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dianship of her from her unauspecting father ; and the 
use he made af his power was to offer her fair person 
at the shrine of the libertine monarch. Julian 
conveys her from the gripe of prostitution; end 
while supporting his lovely burden to his mother's 
Todgings, he is insulted by two of the Duke of 
Buckingham’s retainers. He quits Alice, and en~ 
8 with one of them whom he severely wounds, 
For this offence he is carried to Newgate, where he 
is confined in the same cell with Jeffrey Hudson, the 
celebrated dwarf, whose freaks in arma and pasties 
are humoroysly recounted. Alice meanwhile is 
eartied off by the other retainer, who had not 
engaged in the fray, and lodged in the Duke's 
palace. Her uncle, who feara the discovery of his 
intrigues, carries her from this place of corruption, 
and restored her to her father, who was in London 
at the time, 
Julian is removed from Newgate to the Tower, 
where his father is confined. The father and son 
along with the dwarfare brought to trial for high 
treason. The notorious Titus Oates appears ageinat 
them, with other witnesses, but as Bridgenorth does 
not appear, the evidence is insufficient, and they are 
acquitted. They are assailed by the mob on leaving 
the court, but availing themselves of a cutler’s stall, 
they erm themselves, and with little Hudson, perform 
prodigies of valour. They are however, invited to a 
place of refuge, which turns out to be a house be- 
longing to Major Bridgenorth, whom they encounter. 
He professes friendship, and through « number of 
hidden passages, conducts Julian to a conyenticle of 
puritans, where he discovers that they are azaembled 
for the purpose of a treasonable conspiracy. Into 
this plot the gay Buckingham was drawn by the 
treacherous Ned Christian. Fenella however con- 
trives to get the dwarf enclosed ina violincello, which 
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with other musical instruments, is sent to conrt by 
Buckingham with conspirators (among whom is the 
renowned Colonel Blood, who attempted to stesl the 
crown from the Tower) for musicians, Little 
Hudson steps out from his musical prison, and to 
the great dismay of the conspirators, reveals the plot, 
Buckingham is sent for, and partly acknowledging 
his guilt, is forgiven. The countess of Derby a 
pears at court, for the purpose of rescuing the 
Peverils, who she understood had been prosecuted on 
her account. The Peverils are presented, and 
Tolian Peveril marries Alice Bridgenorth ; her father 
giving up the claim of mortgage he bad on Martin- 
dale castle ; and Edward Christian, who acknowledges 
Fenella, or rather Zarah, which was her real name, 
to be his danghter, is banished. 

A few months after “Peveril of the Peak,” 
“Quentin Durward,” was ushered into the world, 
in three volumes, This novel is a fine picture of 
foreign manners towerds the end of the fifteenth 
century. And well it is contrasted with the intro~ 
@uctory outline, which commences the work, of those 
of the beginning of the nineteenth centary, in which 
the interesting portraits of « restored emigrant of 
the ancient regime, is one of the happiest 
~ drawn, even by the master hand of Sir Walter 

jeott. 

The hero, » young Scotchman of the shire of 
Angus, and the only surviving branch of a gentle 
family, whom the Ogilvies had harried and exter- 
tninated in a feud, sets out for France in search of 
better fortune. Quentin happens to encounter the 
King, Louis XI., near the Plessis le Tours, and to 
ingratiate himself into the royal fevour, as far se 
an ingenvons youth conld be prized by such a come 
ceited politician. At first, Louis suffers the young 
adventarer to be nearly drowned, and then ssuxm 
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ing the character of 2 substantial citizen, suecours 
him. He is carried to an inn, where he is kindly 
entertained by the king, who discovers that he is in 
search of service, and looks forward for assistance to 
a maternal uncle, one of his majesty’s bravest Scot~ 
tish archers, named Ludovic Leslie, or Le Balafre, 
from a deep scar on his face, and Louis manages to 
get Quentin introduced to his uncle. The author's 
description of the interview between the relations is 
well entitled to a place in this volume. 

* The cavalier who awaited Quentin Durward’s 
descent intosthe apartment where he had breakfasted, 
‘was one of those of whom Louis XI. had long since 
said, that they held in their hands the fortunes of 
France, as to them were entrusted the direct custody 
and protection of the royal person. 

“ Fach of them ranked as a gentleman, in place 
and honour; and their near approach to the king’s 
person gave them dignity in their own eyes, ss-well 
as in those of the nation of France. They were 
sumptuously armed, equipped, and mounted; and 
each was entitled to allowance for a squire, # valet, a 
page, and two yeomen. With these followers, and 
a corresponding equipage, an archer of the Scottish 
ggoard, was a person of quality and importance ; and 
‘vacancies being generally filled up by those who had 
been trained in the service as pages or valets, the 
cadets of the best Scottish families were often sent to 
serve under some friend or relation in those capa- 
sities, until a chance of preferment should occur. 

*Ludovie Leslie, or, as we shall enore frequently 
call him, Le Balafre, by which name he was geno- 
rally known in France, was upwards of six fect 
high, robust, strongly compacted in person, and hard 
favoured in countenance, which latter attribute was 
mmch increased by a large and ghestly scar, which 
begianing on his forehead, and narrowly missing his 
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right eye, had laid bare the cheek bone, and de- 
seended from thence almost to the tip of his ear, ex~ 
hibiting a deep seam, which was sometimes scarlet, 
sometimes blue, and sometimes approaching to black; 
but alwaya hideous, because at variance with the 
complexion of the face in whatever state it chanced 
to be, whether agitated or still, flushed with unusoal 
passion, or in its ordinary state of weather-beaten and 
gun-burnt swarthiness, 

“ His dress and arms were splendid. He wore hia 
national bonnet, crested with a tuft of feathers, and 
with a Virgin Mary of massive silver for a brooch, 
These had been presented to the Scottish guard, in 
consequence of the king, in one of hia fits of super- 
stitious piety, having devoted the swords of his 
guards to the service of the Holy Virgin, and, as 
carried the matter so far as to draw out 
& coromission to Our Lady, as their Captain 
General. The archer’s gorget, arm-pieces, and 
gauntlets were of the finest steel curiously inlaid 
with silver; and his hauberk, or shirt of mail, was 
as clear as the frost work of a winter morning upon 
fern or brier, He wore a loose surcoat, or cassock, 
of rich blue velvet, open at the sides like that of a 
herald, with, a large’ white cross of embroidered 
silver bisectiag it both before and behind; his knees 
and legs were protected by hose of mail and shoes. 
‘of steel ; a broad strong poignard (called the Mercy of 
God) hung by his right side ; the baldrick for his two 

sword, richly embroidered, hung upon hie 
Jeft shoulder : byt for convenience, he at present car- 
ried in his hand that unwieldy, weapon, which the 
rules of his service forbade him to lay aside. 

“Quentin Dorward, though, like the Scottish 
ih of the period, he had been early taught to 

‘upon arms and war, thought he had never seen 
8 more martial looking, or more completely equipped 
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and accomplished man-at-arms, than now saluted 
him in the person of his mother’s brother, called 
Ludovic with the Scar, or Le Balafre ; yet he could not 
but shrink 4 little from the grim expression of his 
countenance, while with its rough mustachios, he 
brushed first one and the other cheek of his kinsman, 
weleomed his fair nephew to France, and, in the 
tame breath asked what news from Scotland. 

“* Little good, dear uncle,’ replied young Dur. 
ward; ‘but J am glad thet you know me so readily,’ 

“¢T would have known thee, boy, in the dandes of 
Bourdesux, bad I met thee there marching like a 
crane on a‘ pair of stilts, But sit thee down—sit 
thee down—if there ia sorrow to hear of, we will 
have wine. to make us besr it. Hol old Pinch 
Measure, our good host, bring us of thy best, and 
that in an instant.’ 

“The well-known sound of the Scottish-French | 
‘was as familiar in taverns near Plessis, as that of the 
Swiss-French in the modern ginguettes of Paria; and. 
promptly—ay, with the promptitude of fear and pre- 
cipitation, was it heard and obeyed. A flagon of 
champagne soon stood before them, of which the 
elder took a dranght, while the nephew helped him- 
self to 8 moderate sip, to acknowledge his uncle's 
courtesy, saying, in (excuse, that he had already 
drank wine that morning. 

‘** That had been a rare apology in the mouth of 
thy sister, fair nephew,’ said Le Balafre ; ‘you must 
fear the wine pot less, if you would wear beard on 
your face and write yourself soldjer. But come, 
come—nnbuckle your Scottish mail-bag—give us the 
news of Glen-houlakin—how doth my sister?’ 

“* Dead, fair uncle,’ answered Quentin, sorrow- 


fally. 
*Dead!’ echoed his uncle, with a tone rather 
marked by wonder than sympathy—‘ why, she waa 
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five years younger than J, and I was never better in 
my life, Dead! the thing is impossible. J have 
never had 20 much as a headache unless after revel- 
Ying out my two or three daye’ furlough with the 
brethren of the joyous science—and my poor sister is 
dead !—snd your father, fair nephew, hath he mar- 
tied again ?’- 

‘And ere the youth could reply, he read the an~ 
‘swer in his surprise at the question, and esid, * What, 
not—TI would have sworn that Allan Durward was 
no man to live without a wife. He loved to have 
his house in order—loved to look on a pretty woman 
too; and was somewhat strict in life withal—matri- 
mony did all this for him. Now, I care little about 
these comforts; and I can look on a pretty woman 
without thinking of the sacrament of wedlock—I am 
searce holy enough for that.’ 

*** Alaa! dear uncle, my mother was left a widow 
year since, when Glen-houlakin was harried by the 
Ogilvies. My father, and my two uncles, and 
two elder brothers, and seven of my kinsmen, anc 
the harper, and the tasker, and some six more of our 

jople were killed in defending the castle; and there 
is not a burning hearth, or a standing atone in all 
Glen-houlakin.’ 

“* Cross of St. Andrew!" ssid Le Balafre: ‘that 
is what I call an onslaught. Ay, these Ogilvies 
‘were even but sorry neighbours to Glen-houlakin— 
an evil chance it was; but fate of war—fate of war. 
»—When did this mishap befal, fair nephew?’ With 
that he took a deep draught of wine, and shook his 
heed with much solemnity, when hie kinsman replied, 
that his family had been destroyed upon the festival 
of Saint Jude lest bye-past. 

“* Look ye there,’ said the soldier; ‘I said it was 
all chance—on that very day, I and twenty of my 
comrades carried the castle of Roche-noir by storm, 
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from Amaury Bras-de-fer, a captain of free lances, 
whom you must have heard off. I killed him at his 
own threshold, and gained as much gold as made this 
fair chain, which was once twice as long as it now is 
+~and that minds me to send part of it ona holy 
errand.—Here, Andrew—Andrew !’ 

“ Andrew, his yeoman, entered, dressed like the 
archer himself, in the general equipment, but without 
the armour for the limbe—that of the body more 
coarsely manufactured—his cap without a plume, 
and his cassock made of serge, or coarse cloth, 
instead of ish velvet. Untwining his gold chain 
from his neck, Balafre twisted off, with his firm and 
atrong set teeth, about four inches from the one end 
of it, and said to bis attendant, ‘ Here, Andrew, 
carry this to my gossip, jolly Father Bonifece, the 
monk of St. Martin’s—zreet him well from me, by 
the same token that he could not say “ God gave ye,” 
whon wo last parted at midnight, Tell my gossip, 
that my brother and sister, and some others of my 
house, are all dead and gone, and I pray him to say 
masses for their souls, ss far as these links will carry 
him, and to do on trast what else may be necessary 
to free them from purgatory. And hark ye, as they 
were just living people, and free from all heresy, it 
may be that they are well nigh out of limbo already, 
so that a little matter may have them free of the 
fetlocka; and in that case, look ye, ye will say that 
T desire to take out the gold in curses upon a gene- 
ration called the Ogilvies, in what way socver the 
church may best come at them. Yop understand all 
this, Andrew ? 

“ The coutilier nodded. 

“(© Then look that none of the links find their 
‘way to the wine-house, ere the monk touches them; 
for if it 20 chanee, thou ehalt taste of seddle-girth 
and stirrap-lesther, till thou art as raw og Saint Bart 
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tholomew.—Yet hold, I see thy eye has fixed om 
the wine-measure, and thou shalt not go without 
tasting. 

“ So saying, he filled him a brimful cup, which the 
coutelier drank off, and retired to do his patron's 

** And now, fair nephew, let us hear what was 
your own fortune in this unhappy matter.’ 

“*T fought it out among those who were older 
and stonter than I was, till we were all brought 
down,’ said Edward, ‘and I received a cruel wound.’ 
—‘ Not a worse slash than I received ten, yeara since 
myself,’ said Le Balafre..—' Look at this, now, my 
fair nephew,’ tracing the dark crimson gash that was 
imprinted on his face-—‘ an Ogilvie's sword never 
plunged so deep a furrow.” 

“ * They plunged deeply enough,’ answered Quen~ 
tin, sadly, ‘but they were tired at last, and my 
mother's entreaties procured mercy for me, when fF 
was found to retain some of We ; but although 
@ learned monk of Aberbrothock, who chanced to be 
our guest at the fatal time, and narrowly escaped 
being killed in the fray, was permitted to bind my 
wounds, and finally to move me to a place of safety, 
it was only on promise given, both by my mother and 
him, that I should become a monk.’ ” 

But Quentin found that this vocation would not 
anawer him; and after having learned reading and 
Writing, rare accomplishments in those days, he set 
off to push hie fortunes in the busy world. His en- 
deavours were syccessful, for having saved the king's 
life at a boar-hunt, he is enrolled among the Scottish 
archers of his guard, and frequently on mattera of 
Fr rome On one cecasion, when escorting Ina~ 

Countess of Croye, they were followed by 
Orleans, who could not love the match provided for 
aim by the king, but was deeply enamoured with the 
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Tovely Isabella. Quentin, however, unhorses him, 
and sustains a noble combat with the renowned 
Dnunois, the companion of Orleans, till a body of the 
archera ride up to his relief. The assailants were 
made prisoners, and the victorious Durward pursues 
his dangerous way under uncertain guidance. 

“While he hesitated whether it would be better 
to send back one of his followers, he heard the blast 
of & horn, and, looking in the direction from whence 
the sound came, beheld a horseman riding very fast 
towards them. The low size, and wild, shaggy, un- 
trained statg of the animal, reminded Quentin of the 
mountain-breed of horses in his own country; but 
this was much more finely limbed, and, with the same 
appearance of hardiness, was more rapid in its move- 
ments. The head, particularly, which, in the Scot- 
tish pony, is often limpid and heavy, was small and 
well placed in the neck of this animal, with full 
sparkling eyes, and expanded nostrils. 

“ The rider was even more singular in his appear- 
ance than the horse which he rode, though that was 
extremely unlike the horses of France. Although 
he managed his palfrey with great dexterity, he sat 
with his feet in broad stirrups, somewhat resembling 
a shovel, so short that bis knees were well nigh as 
high as the pommel of his saddle. His dress was a 
red turban of small size, in which he wore a sullied 
plume, secured by a clasp of silver; his tunic, which 
was shaped like those of the Estradoits, a sort of 
troops whom the Venetians at that time levied in the 
provinces, on the eastern side of their gulf, was 
green in colour, and tawdrily laced with gold; ke 
‘wore very wide drawers or trowsera of white, though 
none of the cleanest, which gathered beneath the 
Knee, and his swarthy legs were quite bare, unless 
for the complicated laces which bound a pair of san- 
dals on his feet; he had no spurs, the edge of him 
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large stirrups being 50 sharp, as to serve to goad the 
horse in a severe manner. In a crimson sash, this 
singular horneman wore a dagger on the right side, 
and on the left a short crooked Moorish eword; end 
a tarnished baldrick over the shoulder hung the horn 
which announced his approach. He had a swarthy 
and sun-burnt visage, with a thin beard and piercing 
dark eyes, 2 well formed mouth and nose, and other 
features which might have been pronounced hand- 
some, but for the black elf-locks which hung around 
his face, and the air of wildness and emaciation which 
rather seemed to indicate a savage, more than a civi- 
lized man. bs 

“Quentin rode up to the Bohemian, and said to 
him as he suddenly assumed his proportion on bis 
horse, ‘Methinks, friend, you will prove but a blind 

uide, if you look at the tail of your horse rather 
his ears,’ 

“*And if I were actually blind,’ answered the 
Bohemian, ‘I could guide you through any country 
in this realm of France, or in those adjoining to it,’ 

“*Yet you are no Frenchman born,’ said the 
Scot. 
“*T am not,’ answered the guide. 

***What countryman then are you?’ demanded 
Quentin. 

J am of no country,’ answered the guide. 

«How, of no country?” repeated the Scot. 

“*No! answered the Bohemian, ‘of none, I am a 
Zingaro, a Bohemian, sn Egyptian, or whatever the 
Europeans in their different languages may call ous 
peaple ; but I hdve no country.’ 

“ © Are you a Christian ?’ asked the Scotsman. 

“« The Bohemian shook his head. 

** ‘Dog!’ said Quentin, (for there was little tole- 
ration in the spirit of Catholicism in those days,) 
‘dost thou worship Mzhoun?” 
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“ © No,’ was the indifferent and concise answer of 
the guide, who neither seemed offended nor surprised 
at the young man’s violence of manner. 

“¢ Are you a Pagan, then, or what are you ? 

‘ ©] have no religion,’ answered the Bohemian. 

“ Durward started back; for though he had heard 
of Saracens and idolators, it had never entered into 
his ideas or belief, thet any body of men could exist 
who practised no mode of worship whatsoever. He 
recovered from his astonishment to ask where his 
guide usually dwelt. 

‘* * Wherever I chance to be for the time,’ replied 
the Bohemian ; ‘I have no home.’ 

“* Tlow do you guard your property ?” 

“Excepting the clothes which I wear, and the 
horse which I ride on, I have no property.” 

“Yet you dress gaily and ride gallantly,’ said 
Durward ; ‘ what are your means of subsistence !” 

“©¥ eat when I am hungry, drink when 1 am 
thirsty, and have no other means of subsistence than 
chance throws in my way,’ replied the vagabond. 

“ *Under whose laws do you live ?” 

‘© «T acknowledge obedience to none but as it suits 
my pleasure,’ suid the Bohemian, 

“© Who is your leader, and who commands you ?” 

“The father of our tribe—if I choose to obey 
him,’ said the guide; ‘otherwise I have no com- 
mander,” 

“*You are then,’ said the wondering querist, 
‘destitute of all that other men are combined by; 
you have no law, no leader, no auited means of sub- 
bistence, no house, no home. You have, may heaven 
compassionate you, no country—and may heaven en- 
lighten and forgive you, you have no God. What ia 
it that remains to you, deprived of government, do= 
mestic happiness, and religion ?” 

“ *T have liberty,’ said the Bohemian; ‘I crouch 
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$0 0 one obey io ce-—seepecs 80 ene. TI go where 
T will—tive es I can—and die when my day comes.’ 

© But you ate aubject to instant execution, at 
the pleasure of the judge.” 

“"¢Re it eo,’ returned the Bohemian; I can but 
die a0 much sooner.’ 

‘© And to imprisonment also,’ said the Scot; ‘and 
where then is your boasted freedom ?” 

“In my thoughts,’ said the Bohemian, ‘ which 
no chains can bind: while yours, even when your 
limbs are free, remain fettered by your laws and your 
superstitions, your dreams of local attachment, and 

fantastic Visions of civil policy. Such as I are 
free in spirit when our limbs are chainod—you are 
iy ed in mind, even when your limbs are most 
it freedom 2’ 

“Yet the freedom of your thoughts,’ said the 
penal ‘relieves not the pressure of the gyves on your 

7 

“** Por a brief time that may be endured; and if 
within that period I cannot extricate myself, and fail 
of relief from my comrades, I can always die, and 
death is the moat perfect of all freedom.” 

“ Here was a deep pause of some duration, which 
Quentin at length broke by resuming his queries. 

“* Yours is a wandering race, unknown to the 
nations of Europe—whence do they derive their 
origin ?” 

**T may not tell you,’ answered the Bohemian. 

“ * When will they relieve this kingdom from their 
presence, and return to the land from whence they 
tame ?’ ssid thé’ Scot. 

“When the day of their pilgrimege shall be ac- 
complished,’ replied. his vagrant pe 

sabre Jom ht sprang fmm thw thes of Tne 
which were captivity beyond the great 
river Euphrates ? ssid Quentin, who had not forgotten 
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the lore which had been taught him at Aberbrothock, 

“* Had we been so,’ returned the Bohemian, ‘ we 
had followed their faith and practised their rites.’ 

«<< What is thine own name 7" ssid Durward. 

“My proper name is only known to my brethren ; 
the men beyond our tenta call me Hayraddin Mau- 
grabin, that is Hayraddin the African man.” 

“Thou speakest too well for one who hath lived 
always in thy filthy horde,’ said the Scot. 

“*T have learned some of the knowledge of this 
land,’ said Hayraddin, ‘When I was a little boy, 
our tribe wag purchased by the hunters after human 
fieeh. An Srrow went through my mother's head, 
and she died. I was entangled in the blanket on 
her shoulders, and was taken by the pursuers, A 
priest begged me from the provost’s archers, and 
trained me up in Frankish learning for two or three 

years,’ 
me How came you to part from him?’ deraanded 
Durward. s 

41 stole money from him, even the god he 
worshipped ;’ answered Hayraddin, with perfect com- 
posure. ‘He detected me and beat me; I stabbed 
him with my knife, fied to the wood, and was again 
ited to my people.” 

“<Wreteh !, said Dorward, ‘did you murder your 
benefactor.’ 

“«What had he to do to burthen me with his 
benefits? The Zingaro boy was no honse-bred cur, 
to dog the heels of his master and crouch beneath. 
his blows, for scraps of food; he was,the imprisoned. 
wolf-whelp, which at the first opportunity broke his 
chain, murdéred his master, and returned to his 

ens,’ 











"There was snother pause, when the young Scot, 
without further investigating the character and pur- 
pose of this suspicious guide, asked Hayraddin, 

g 
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‘whether it was not true that his people, amid their 
ignorance, pretended to a knowledge of futority, 
which was not given to the sages, philosophers and 
divinea of more polished society °” 

“*We pretend to it,’ said Hayraddin; ‘and it is 
with justice.’ 

‘How can it be that eo high a gift is bestowed 
on 50 abject a race?’ said Quentin, 

“Can J tell you? answered Hayreddin—< yes, I 
may indeed; but it is when you shall explain to me 
why the dog can trace the footsteps of a man, while 
man, the noble animal, hath no power tg trace those 
‘of the dog. These powers which seem to you #0 
wonderful, are instinctive in our race, From the 
Jines on the face and on the hand, we can tell you the 
future fate of those who conault us, even as surely a6 
you know from the blossom of the tree in spring, 
‘what fruit it will bear in harvest.’ " 

This is @ picture of s gipsy, a class of individuals 
whom Sir Waiter Scott no great respect for, 
although he sometimes makes them figure in his 
novels. Very few of the descendants of the aborigi- 
nal gipsies are now to be found in Europe. The 
severity of the laws have considerably thinned this 
description of vagabonds; and the following state- 
ment will show that Sir Walter took an active part in 
their dispersion, in his capacity of sheriff-depute of 
Selkirkshire. 

“A eet of people possessing the seme erratic 
habits, and practising the trade of tinkers, are well 
‘known in the borders; and have often fallen under 
the cognizance of the law. They are often called 
gypsies, and pass through the country annually in 
small bands, with their carts and The men 
are tinkers, poachers, and thieves upon @ small ecale. 
They also sell crockery, deal in old rage, in eggs, in 
salt, in tobacco, and such trifles; and manufacture 
horn into spoons. 1 believe moat of those who come 
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through Selkirkshire, resided during winter in the 
8 of Horncliffe and Spittal, in Northumberland, 
and in that of Yetholm in Roxburghshire. 

“Mr. Smith, the respectable bailie of Kelso, can 
ive the most complete information concerning those 
who reside at Kirk Yetholm. Formerly, I believe, 
they were much more desperate in their conduct than 
at present, but some of the most atrocious families 
have been extirpated. I allude particularly to the 
Wintere, a Northumberland clan, who, I fancy, are 
all buried by this time, 

“Mr, Reddell, justice of the peace for Roxburgh- 
shire, with my assistance and concurrence, cleared 
this country of the Jast of them about eight or nine 
years ago, They were thorough desperadoes, of the 
worst class of vagabonds. Those who now travel 
through this country give offence chiefly by poaching 
and smell thefts. They are divided into clans, the 
principal names being Faz, Baillie, Young, Ruthven, 
a et th perfectly ignorant of igi 

em are orant of religion ; 
nor do their children Feciave any education. Gia 
marry and cohabit amongst each other, and are 
in a sort of horror by the common people. 

“TI do not conceive them to be the proper oriental 
Egyptian race : at least they are much intermingled 
‘with our national outlaws and vagabonds. They are 
anid to keep up & communication with each other 
through Scotlend, and to have some intermal govern 
‘ment and regulation, az to the districts which each 
family travels. 

“T cannot help again referring to Mr, Smith of 
Kelso, a gentleman who can give the most accurate 
information respesting the habits of those itinerants, 
ag their winter-quarters of Yotholm, are upon an 
‘estate of which he has long had the management.” 

‘The three following queries having been put to 


‘Mr. Smith, a lawyer and magistrate of Kelso, he re+ 
turned the satisfactory suswers, which we here insert, 
accompanied by his own appropriate remarks. 

1, What sumber of gypsies are there in this 
country ? 

“I know of none except the colony of Yetholm, 
and one family who lately removed from that place 
tm Kelso. Yetholm consists of two towns or large 

, called Zown Yetholm and Kirk Yetholm. 
‘The first is in the estate of Mr. Wanchope of Niddry ; 
the latter in that of the Marquis of Tweeddale. The 
number of the gipsy colony at present in Kirk 
‘Yetholm amounts to at least one hundred and nine 
men women and children : aud perhaps two or three 
may heve escaped notice. They marry early fin life, 
in general have many children, and their number 
seems to be increasing. 

2. In what do the men and women mostly employ 
themselves ? 

“I have known the colony between forty and 
Afty years. At my first remembrance of them they 
were called the tinklers (tinkers) of Yetholm, from 
the males being chiefly then employed in mending 
pote, and other culinary utensils, especially in their 
‘peregrinations through the hilly and less populous 
‘parts of the country. 

“Sometimes they were called Aorners, from their 
occupation in making end selling horn spoons, called. 
ecutties. Now their common appellation ia that of 
‘muggers, or, what pleases them better, potters, They 
Purchase at a gheap rate, the cast or faulty articles 
at the different manufectories of earthenware, which 
they carry for sale ali over the country; consisting 
‘oer peas ale ta foal os i emeles ce foer 
teen persons, young and old, 
vided with ¢ horse and cart 0 toanapert the pottery 3 
besides sheltieg and ssses to carry the youngest 
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the children, and such baggage as they find necessary, 

“Tn the country they sleep in barns tnd bynes, of 
other out-honses; and when they cannot find that 
accommodation, they take the canvass covering from 
the pottery cart, and squat below it like a covey of 
of partridges in the snow. 

“* A fow of the colony also employ themselvea oc- 
casionally in making besoms, foot-bosses, &c. from 
heath, broom, and bent, and sell them at Kelso, 
and the neighbouring towns. After all, their em- 
ployment can be considered little better than an 
apology fog idleness and vagrancy. 

“They are in general great adepts in huating, 
hooting, and fishing; in which last they use the 
net and spear, as asthe rod; and often supply 
themselves with a hearty meal by their dexterity. 
They have no notion of their being limited in their 
eld sports, either to time, place, or mode of de- 
struction. 

“T do not see that the women are any otherwise 
employed than attending the young children, and as- 
sisting to sell the pottery when carried through the 
country. 

3. Have they any settled abode in winter, and 
where ? 

“Their residence, with the exception of a single 
family, who some years ago came to Keleo is at Kirk 
Yetholm, and chiefly confined to one row of houses, 
or street, of that town, which goes by the name of 
Tinker-row. Most of them have leases of their 
possessions, granted for a term of nigeteen times nine- 
teen years, for payment of a small sum yearly ; some- 
sthing of the nature of a quit-rent. There is no 
tradition in the neighbourhood concerning the time 
when the gipsies first took up their residence at that 

, nor whence they came. 
Most of the leases, I believe, were granted by 
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the family of the Benncts of Grubet; the last of 
whom was Sir David Bennet who died sbout sixty 
years ago. The late Mr. Nesbet of Dirleton, then 
succeeded to the estate, comprehending the baronies 
bof Kirk Yetholm and Grubet. a Yong, after his 
leath the was acquires tho late Lord 
Tweoddale’s westece 

“During the latter part of the life of the late Mr, 
Nesbet, he was lesa frequently at his estate in Rox- 
barghshire than formerly. He w favourite 
of the gipsies, and was in the habit of calling them 
‘his body-guarda, and often gave them money.” 

The following are a few of Mr. Smitu's remarks 
‘upon this singular race of people, now almost extinct, 

“T remember that about forty-five years ago, being 

then an apprentice to a writer, who was in use to re- 
ceive the rents as well as the small duties of Kirk 
Yethclm, he sent me there with a list of names, and 
statement of what was due; recommending me to 
apply to the landlord of the public house in the village 
for any information or assistance I might need. 
a» “ After waiting a long time and receiving payment 
from most of the feuars, or renters, 1 observed tohim 
that none of the persons of the names of Fea, Young, 
Blythe, Fleckie, &c., who stood at the bottom of the 
list for small sums, had come to meet me, according 
to the notice given by the baron officer ; and proposed 
sending to inform them that they were detaining me, 
and to request their immediate attendance. 

“Phe landiord with grave face inquired whether 
say master had desired me to ask money from those 
won? I said, hot particularly; but they stood on 
the Hat. ‘8o I see,’ said the landlord; ‘but had 
Your maater been here himeelf, he did not dare to ask 

from them, either es rent or feu duty. He 
‘knows that it is as good as if it were in his pocket. 
They will pay when their own time comes, but do 
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not like to pay at a set time with the rest of the 
barony ; and still less to be craved.’ 

*T accordingly returned without their money, and 
reported progress. I found that the landlord was right ; 
my master, said with a smile, that it was unnecessary 
to send to them, after the previous notice from the 
baron officer; it was enough if I had received the 
money if offered. Their rent and feu duty was 
brought to the office in a few weeks. I need scarces 
ly add, those persons ail belonged to the tribe. 

“When first I knew any thing about the colony, 
old Will Fas was king, or leader, and had held the 
sovereigntyfor many years. 

“‘Meeting at Kelao with Sir Walter Scott, whose 
discriminating habits and just observations I had 
occasion to know from hia youth, and at the same 
time seeing one of my Yetholm friends in the horse 
market, I merely said to Mr. Scott, ‘Try to get be- 
fore that man in the drab coat: look at him on your 
return, and tell me whether you ever saw him, and 
what you think of him.’ He was so good as toine 
dulge me; and rejoining me, said, without hesitation 
*I never saw the man that 1 know of; but he is one 
of the gipsies of Yetholm that you told me of several 
yeara ago,’ I need hardly say that he was perfectly 
correct, 

“The descendants of Faa now take the name of 
Fall, from the Messrs. Falls, of Dunbar, who, they 
pride themselves in eaying, are of the same stock and 
lineage. When old Will Fas was upwards of eighty 
years of age, he called on me at Kelso, in his way 
to Edinburgh, telling me he was gbing to see the 
Isird, the late Mr. Nesbit of Dirleton, as he under- 
stood he was very unwell, and himself being now old, 
and not so stout ashe had been, he wished to sec him 
ence more before he died. 

“The old man ast out by the nearest road, which 
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was by no means his common practice. Next mar- 
ket-day some of the farmers informed me that they 
had been in Edinburgh, and seen Will Fas upon the 
bridge (the south bridge was not then built); that ho 
‘was tossing about his old brown hat, and huszaing 
with great vociferation, that he had seen the laird 
before he died. Indeed Will himself had no time to 
Jose, for having set his face homewards by the way of 
the sea-coast, to vary his route, as is the general 
custom of the gang, he only got the length of Cold- 
ingham, when he was taken ill, and died.” 

In the following year, 1824, came out “St. 
Ronan'’s Well,” and ‘‘Redgauntlet,” in three yor 
Jumes each, The former was upon a plan hitherto 
unattempted by Scott, in as far as it dealt with 
the scenes and characters of our own times, and 
where he was of course limited to the region of 
modern everyday life. This field was already 
crowded with literary competitors of high and de~ 
werved fame, and the consequence was, the onset 
of the whole hive of southern critics about his ears, 
and holding forth against him the favourite work of 
his favourite author, somewhat like old Sheriff of 
Kirkaldy shooting at the devil with the pulpit bible. 
All was of no svail, however, for although our English 
brethren were for awhile influenced by this storm of 
vituperation, the author’a own countrymen felt and 
acknowledged that ‘‘his right hand had not forgot 
his cunning.” Touchwood and Meg Dods, the cler- 
gyman Cargill, and worthy Mrs. Blower, from the 
Bowhead, are amongst his very best characters. 

In “Redgauntlet,” Scott took his last farewell 
of the “auld Stuart race,"—although from the sort 
of lingering affection he seemed to cherish towards 
that ancient family and their adherents, we fully ex- 
pected he would have celebrated high mass over the 
remains of Cardinal York,—an individual of whom 
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hhe testifled great anxiety to glean every particular. 
Scott has, on this account, been charged with Jaco- 
bitiam, by people who considered themselves capable 
of seeing farther through a stone wall than thelr 
neighbours; and, indeed, some of the nincompoops 
have alleged his indulgence of this sentiment in his 
writings, as the principal reason for keeping his name 
so longa mystery. These people do not understand 
the character or feeling of Scotamen of our anthor’s 
generation. They were Jacobites in feeling but notin 
principle. They cherished towards the exiled family 
only that hereditary veneration of exalted birth 60 
inherent in the national character, mingled with sor- 
row for their downfall, and regret for the reasons 
which caused their expulsion from the kingdom of 
their fathers, So felt Scott, both as a Scotsman and 
‘@ poet,—the latter, as Shenstone fancifully, though 
perhaps not less juatly observes, being naturally ad- 
i to hereditary attachments—in short, a'Tory by 
nature.—* As for politics,” says the admirer of the 
Leasowes, in one of his letters, “I think posts are 
Tories by nature, supposing them to be by nature 
poets, The love of an individual person or family 
that has worn a crown for many successions, is an 
inclination greatly adapted to the fanciful tribe. On 
the other hand, mathematicians, abstract reasoners, 
of no manner of attachment to persons, at least of 
the visible part of them, but prodigiously devoted to 
the ideas of virtue, liberty, and so forth, are generally 
Whigs.” 

In 1825, “Tho Crnsaders" appeared, in four 
volumes. The Crusaders contains two tales, ‘The 
Telisman,” and “The Betrothed.” “The Talisman” 
is one of the finest eastern tales in the Englieh lan- 
guage, and demonstrates how easy it is for true genius 
to overcome the obstacles which space, time, and cir- 
eumstances can interpose to its flight. “The Be- 
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trothed” is a much inferior work, and is thought still 
more £0 from the inapplicability of the general title 
to it. It ought to be called a Romance of the Cymry, 
rather than 9 Tale of the Crusades. 

In the summer of 1825, Sir Walter visited Ireland, 
accompanied by his son-in-law, Mr. Lockhart, and 
his two daughters, Mre. Lockhart, and Miss Scott. 
This excursion was intended to be quite private, and 
chiefly as a visit to his son, Captain Charles Scott, of 
the 15th Hussars, then quartered in Dublin, he, 
therefore, gave no little offence to several public 
bodies, by declining invitations to various splendid 
entertainments. But although he coul4 escape the 
ceremonious courtesies of his Irish admirers, it was 
not so easy to escape from the more gratifying 
indications of admiration from the promiscuous crowd, 
He went to the theatre one night, along with Miss 
Edgeworth, Mr. Lockhart, and his two daughtars. 
He had not been long seated when a hubbub com- 
menced in the gallery, to the great annoyance of 
those below—the more so that the loud cheers vollied 
forth by the gods were quite unintellegible to the less 
exalted portion of the audience. At last the shunder 
became so continued and deafening that the actors 
‘were proceeding in dumb show: the curtain fell— 
the manager appeared and humbly asked the deities 
what they pleased to want? “Sir Walter Scott!” 
was the Iaconic and truly Irish reaponse of some 
hundreds of voices; and the mai yr, unaware of 
the presence of the distinguished visitor, retired quite 
disconcerted, fancying, doubtless, that the unreason- 
able boys hed (aken a fancy to heve the illustrious 
author introduced in character on his boards, Some 
quicker wits in the pit, however, caught the hint, 
and soon distinguished the object of their godships’ 
acclamations ; the intelligence spread like wild: fire; 
the whole house rose with one consent, and greeted 
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him in the most enthusiastic manner. Scott acknow- 
ledged, as usual in brief terms, this flattering and 
unsophisticated testimony of public admiration, and 
again sat down amid loud applause. 

Amongst other objects of curiosity in Dublin, Scott 
visited the tomb of the dean of St. Patrick's. He 
then examined the library ot St. Sepulchre, in the 
course of which a scene is said io have occurred 
betwixt himself and the deputy-librarian, which is 
highly characteristic of the caution with which he 
preserved his incognito, relative to the authorship of 
the Waverley novels. The official conceiving that if 
he could thtow the Great Unknown off his guard 
and discover the grand secret, he would be a made 
man, With this intent he entered into eome familiar 
conversation with him, and carelessly abandoning the 
immediate subject, he said, ‘Do you know, Sir 
Walter, that it was only lately I've had time to get 
through your ‘ Redgauntlet.’” ‘‘ Sir,” replied Scott, 
birt perfect composure, “I never heard of such a 


Sir Walter wae highly gratified by his tour in 
the Emerald Tele; in writing to a friend, he says 
“ The povery of the Irish is not exaggerated—neither 
is their wit,—nor their good humour—nor their 
whimsical absurdity— nor their courage. Wit.—I 
gave @ fellow a shilling on one occasion, when six- 
pence was the fee, saying ‘Remember you owe me 
sixpence, Pat!’"—‘May your honour live till I pay 
you!' was the reply. There was courtesy, aa well ag 
art in this; and all the clothes on Pat's back would 
have been dearly bought by the sufa in question, 
Humour.—There is perpetual kindness in the Irish 
cabin—buttermilk, and potatoes—a stool is offered, or 
a stone is rolled, that your honour may sit down, and 
‘be out of the smoke, and those who beg every where 
else, seem desirous to exercise free hospitality in 
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their own houses. Their natural disposition is turned 
to gaiety and happiness; while a Scotchman ia think- 
ing about the next term-day, or, if easy on that eub- 
ject, about hell in the next world; while an English- 
man is making a little hell in the present, because 
his muffin is not well toasted, Pat's mind is alwaya 
turned to fun and ridicule, They are terribly ex- 
citable tobe sure, and will murder you on slight 
suspicion, and find out next day, that it was 
mistake, and that it was not yourself they meant to 
‘kill, at all, at all!” 

Having sojourned for a month in the Green Isle, 
Scott and his friends, took shipping for Holyhead, 
and proceeded to the Lakes of Cumberland, where 
with Wordsworth as his guide, he spent some weeks 
in contemplating the varied beauties of Mere-land; 
not forgetting a visit to the author of ‘‘ Thalabs,” who 
always held a high place in Scott’s estimation. The 
little party then proceded homewards, where they ar- 
rived in safety and high spirits. 

Having now seen Scott placed on the topmost 
rounds of Fortune's wheel, we will pause awhile to 
contemplate the high and heppy situation to which 
his splendid genius and prodigious industry had 
raised him, ere we trace that fatal revolution which 
precipitated him into an abyss of misfortune, in the 
effort of extricating himself from which his mighty 
mind sunk. 

‘We cannot better introduce this part of our sub- 
ject than in Scott's own words, where, in the intro- 
duction to tha ‘‘ Chronicles of the Canongate,” he 
takes a sorrowful, yet resi |, retrospective glance 
at the height from which he had fallen. “ Through 
the success of my literary efforts,” he says, “ I had 
been enabled to indulge some of the tastes which 
retired person of my station might be supposed to 
entertain. In the pen of this nameless romancer, 
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I seemed to possess something like the secret foun- 
tain of coined gold and vouchsafed to the 
traveller of the Eastern Tale ; and no doubt believed 
that I might venture, without silly impradence, to 
extend my personal expenditure considerably beyond 
what I should have thought of, had my means been 
limited to the competence which I derived from in- 
heritance, with the moderate income of a professional 
situation, I bought, and built, and planted, and was 
considered by myself, as by the rest of the world, in 
the safe possession of an easy fortune.” 

It would appear that Scott’s annual income at this 
time must Rave been somewhere about £10,000 
a-year, reckoning the emoluments of hia official 
situations with the profits of his literary labours; 
yet he was sontoonly ie want of ready money, as 
will be evident from his cash tranesctions with Bal- 
Jantyne and Constable, which will be exhibited in 
the proper place. Under these circumstances we 
cannot comprehend how he could flatter himself that 
he was in the sefe possession of an easy fortune, for 
hia territorial acquisitions did not yield a return of 
more than £200 or £300 a-year. His personal ex- 
‘ponses, that is to say of himself, family, and house~ 
hold, in town and country, wonld not exceed £5000 
a-year; the rest was consumed in the buying, build- 
ing, and planting, he speaks of above. 

Scott continued to reside in Castle atreet during 
the sittings of the Court of Session, attending daily 
at his post as principal clerk; but bis heart was at 
Abbotaford, end not a day did he rgmain in town 
when he could escaps from it. So eager was hit 
affection for this creation of his fancy, that on the 
day when the court rose for the terms of vacation, 
and not unfrequently on the Saturdays during ite 
sittings, his carrisge was in readiness for him at the 
door of the Parlisment House, and he drove aff 
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direct to the country without calling at bis town resi- 
dence. Whilst residing at Abbotsford, he seemed s0 
constantly engaged in superintending his agricultural 
and planting operations during the earlier part of the 
day, and with company in the evening,® that it ap- 


© When Monsivar Alexandre, the celebrated ventrilogalst, was in 
flootlaad, he paid a visit to Abbotsford, where he entertained his dis 
tinguished host, and bls numerous vialtors, with some spectmens of his 
‘unrivalled imitations. On the following morning, when he waa about to 


onal coin, if any, he retired for a few minutes, and of retanting, 
‘him with the following eplgram. It must be remembered thst, 


‘Yreevated 
filr Walter was sheriff of the county of Belkirk. 





“Ot yore, tn old Ragland 1t was not thought good 
‘To carry two viaages under ane hood, 

{What chou folk ay to you s who hae fous wich plenty 
‘That from under one hood, you Last night abowad us twoaty | 
Stand forth, arch deceiver, and tall us the truth, 

Are rouhasdeome of wgly In age, ot tn youth ? 

Man, woman, or child-~a dog or » mouse? 

Or are you at once ach live thing in the house? 

Each ive thing, did I esk? each deed tmplement too, 

‘A workshop in your perioo—saw, chisel, and eerew! 
Above all, are you oneindividual? 1 know 

‘You must be at least Alexandre and Co. 


Geotinad, thete prinsiget object oe 
poe ‘Sir Waleer Gestt:” aad thay peeyod him to asunder 
how hard it would be, if, after all thetic travels, they showhl haveto returm 
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peared impossible he conld find leisure for the com- 
position of those works which were keeping the 
public in a state of excitement. His habits, how- 
ever, were methodical. He usually commenced 
writing about seven o'clock in the morning, and con- 
tinued at his desk, except a short interval for break- 
fast, till one or two in the afternoon; then shaved, 
dressed, and rode or walked out to his grounds 
till dinnertime. The evening he dedicated to amuse~ 
ment, either in reading, or entertaining company, 
which he was seldom without. One of the most re~ 
markable trajts of Scott’s character was the entire ab- 
ence of any thing like the airs of authorship in his 
language and behaviour. He left the author in his 
study, and came forth to the world the plain country 
ntleman. When he rode out he was usually 
lreased in a short green coat, wide trousers, and 
atont shoes; and he bestrode a strong little gallo- 
way, fitted for climbing the braes, and from which 
he could dismount and get up again with ease. He 
was always attended by two favourite stag-hounds, 
very fine animals. ‘To those employed on his grounds, 
he ‘always spoke in the most friendly and familiar 
terms; the consequence was, that he wes universally 
beloved by his inferiors, equally by those dependent 
on himself, and all the surrounding district, He 
waa impatient of promiscuous intruders on his pro- 
perty; but he was never known to prosecute any 
one, contenting himeelf by merely requesting the 
trespassers to quit his grounds, Respecting the 
mansion of Abbotsford itself—the sugcessor of the 





home disappointed. After despatching this cant they anxiously waited 
‘with fear aod trembling, lest their Inst hope should fall but thelr expeo> 
tations were not defested; for Sic Walter immodiately returned an an- 
‘ewet, couthed in the most polite terms, and concinding with = request 
‘that they would come that day to dine with him, «as he had some rease 
‘to behave that the Lion of the North, like bis friends at Exeter Change, 
‘wer best worth sreing at feeding time.” 
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humble homestead of Cartley-hole—the most expres~ 
sive general description is undoubtedly that of the 
Frenchman, 2 " Romance in Stone and Lime.” 

The internal appearance of Abbotsford it is almost 
impossible to describe, but it would oceupy volumes 
to enumerate all the curiosities which were there 
congregated from every quarter of the known world. 
A menagerie might almost have been formed out of 
the zoological presents he received from distant 
ands. ‘A friend told me,” says Allen Cunningham, 
“he was at Abbotaford one evening, when a servant 
announced a present from—lI forget what chieftain in 
the north. ‘Bring it in,’ said the poet. ° The sound. 
of strange feet were soon heard, and in came two 
beautiful Shetland ponies, with long manes and uncnt 
tails, and so small that they might have been sent to 
Elfand, to the Queen of the Fairies herself. One 
poor Scotsman, to show his gratitude to Scott, for 
some kindness, he, as sheriff, had shown him, sent 
two kangaroos from New Hollend; and Washington 
Irving lately told me, that some Spaniard or other, 
haying caught two wild Andalusian boars, consulted 
him how he might have them sent to the author of 
the “ Vision of Don Roderick.” 

Such was Abboteford, in the creation of which, 
Scott has been heard to declare, that he felt greater 
pride than in being the author of all the productions 
of his pen. Alas! to think that with the rearing of 
this goodly heritage muat be associated the sorrowful 
recollection of all the distresses which overclouded 
the latter years of his life, and which brought him, 
perhaps, to an untimeous grave! 

On his return from Ireland in the’autumn of 1825, 
Scott was engaged to write the Life of Buonaparte, 
for Constable's Miscellany. It wes upon this work 
he was busily employed, when in February, 1826, 
the long-established publishing house of Constable 
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and Co., became bankrupt; and along with it the 
printing concern of Ballantyne and Co. In the in- 
troduction to ‘‘ The Chronicles of the Canongate,” 
Scott speaks of this, to himself, as well as others, 
overwhelming misfortune, 

“The year 1825, so disastrous to many branches 
of industry and commerce, did not spare the market 
of literature; and the sudden rnin that fell on so 
many booksellers, could scarcely have been expected 
to leave unscathed one, whose career had of necessity 
connected him deeply and extensively with the pecu- 
niary transactions of that profession, In 9 word 
almost withoht one note of premonition, I found my- 
self involved in the sweeping catastrophe of the un- 
happy time, and called upon to meet the demands 
of creditors upon commercial establishments with 
which my fortune had long been bound up to the 
extent of no less @ sum than one hundred and 
twenty thousand pounds.” 

Scott says, that these disasters came upon him al- 
most without a note of premonition; but our opinion 
is that he must have been aware of the ultimate ten- 
dency of the hollow system in which he was engaged 
with Constable—the drawing and endorsing accom 
‘modation bills, by means of which they were in pos- 
seasion of ready money; we repeat that he must 
have been aware of the progress and ultimate ten- 
dency of this destructive system; and we have 
even stronger evidence of the obstinacy with which 
he shut his eyes to the inevitable consequences. 
Some months before the fatal crash togk place, one of 
‘Mr. Constable's bills, for a very large amount, was pre- 
ented at one of the Edinburgh banks, having Scott's 
name attached to it. A friendly director, who, from the 
recent frequency of such transactions, was st n0 loss to 
see how matters stood with the publisher, sant for Sir 

6 


Walter, and asked him if he was aware of the great 
umber of heavy bills which Mr. Constable had abroad. 
“Sir Walter,” said he, inan earnest tone, ‘I advise 
youto be cautions.” Scott was struck by this friendly 
warning, and expressed his thanks, He acknow- 

Jedlged he was aware of Constable being straitened for 
money, owing to the stagnant atate of the commercial 
world" Bat, "he continued, after a pause of re- 
‘ection, and in a tone of much teeling, “ Archie Con- 
stable was a good friend to me when friends were 
somewhat scarcer than at present, and he shall 
not want a few thousands more yet, if he thinks they 
can be of any service to him.” 

‘The fact was, Scott could not help himself. He 
‘was constrained to do what he did equally by feelings 
of gratitude and self-interest. He could not refuse 
the credit of his name to one who had so often 
pledged his own for his convenience, and who had 

een a sort of banker to him on small emergencies. 
For instance, when Sir Walter's eldest son obtained 
his commission in the army, Constable advanced the 
fands necessary to defray the expenses of his outiit, 
if not of the purchase-money of the commission 
itself. But besides all this, it was only by lending 
his name in this manner that he was enabled himeelf 
‘to obtain from Constable the large advances on his 
‘works while they were in progress, nay, as was diseo- 
‘ered, on examining the affairs of the bankrupta, 
sometimes before they were begun !—even before he 
mew whether his next work was to be # romance in 
three, or a ngrel in four volumes, were paid for—in 
bills, of course. Scott was impawning his fancy at 
blind haeard, The revelations made upon that me- 
Jancholy occasion was certainly the most extraordinary 
ever laid before the public, and said little for the 
ce of either party. Both, in fact, seam to 

acted under a species of intoxication, and it is 
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aifficalt to cay which of them proceeded most rock- 
Jesely—Constable in commercial matters, or Scott in 
‘his insane ion for the acquisition of territorial 
Property. But be this as it may, Scott was burdened 
with a debt of £120,000. 

The sentiments of the public towards Scott were 
not at first of a very favourable nature. One of the 
main causes of irritation against him, was the dis- 
closure of the fact, that the estate of Abbotsford, 
upon which he had expended such an enormous 
amount of money, had been settled by a deed of 
entail upon pe eldest son at the time of his marriage ; 
and although it was immediately seen that the deed 
‘was not valid, owing to the entailer not being solvent 
at the date of its execution, still it was suspected 
that it had been done for the purpose of securing the 
life-rent to the entailer by a pretended disposition to 
his son. But the more thoroughly all the circum- 
stances were investigated, the more clearly did Scott's 
character stand excalpated from so dishonourable a 
charge; and, indeed, had we no other proof against 
such an accusation, his subsequent conduct——the self- 
devotion with which he took the burden of the debts 
upon himself, and the almost superhuman exertions 
he made to liquidate them, would be a eufficient 
repudiation of the calumny. 

That Scott would have easily got his creditors to 
aceept of some comparatively trifling composition, no 
one can doubt; and we believe overtures to this effect 
‘were generously pressed upon him by some of those 
to whom he was most largely indebted. Nay, one of 
these very. individuals privately sent him a blank 
cheque on the bank, properly signed, desiring him to 
fill in the amount of composition his creditors would 
accept, draw the money, and so clear himself at once 
of all his troubles! The generosity of this offer has 
perhaps no paraile), unless in the honourable conduct 
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of him to whom the temptation was held ont. He 
would listen to no terms of compromise—accept of 
no assistance; it behoved him to abide the conse- 

uences of his rashness, he said, and all that he asked 
fr was time, “Gentlemen,” said he to the creditors, 
using a favourite Spanish proverb, which he was fond 
of quoting, “‘ Time and I against any two.’ Let 
me take this good ally into company, and I believe I 
shell be able to pay you every farthing.” His offer 
‘waa accepted : the forbearance manifested toward him 
by the creditors proved no lesa kind than judicious, 
and elicited the grateful acknowledgments of Scott 
himself while speaking of this distressing period of hia 
life, in the introduction to his last edition ot Chronicles 
of the Cannongate. 

“ With whatever feelings,” says he, “I surrendered 
on the instant every shred of property which I had 
been accustomed to call my own, it became vested in 
the hands of gentlemen, whose integrity, rodtnee 
and intelligence, were combined with ‘al pos 
liberality and kindness of disposition, and whe re weuily 
afforded every assistance towards the execution of 
plans in which the author contemplated the possibility 
of his ultimate extrication, and which were of such a 
nature, that had assistance of thie sort been withheld, 
he could have had little prospect of carrying them 
into effect.” ‘To speak more plainly, a trust-deed 
‘was executed in favour of certain gentlemen, whose 
duties were to receive the funde realized by our 
author's labours, and gradually pay off the debis, 
with interest, by instalments. He likewise insured 
his life, with the sanction of his trustees, for the sum 
of £22,000, by which a post-orbit interest to that 
amount was secured to his creditora. With manly 
promptitude and alacrity, he proceeded to sacrifice 
all his customary comforts and tastes to a sense of 
duty; and in order, as fer as possible, to Jessen his 
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personal expenses, he sold off his house and forniture 
in Caatle-street—a sacrifice which his creditors never 
thought of requiring at his hande—and retired to a 
small flat in St. David Street, once occupied by the 
celebrated David Hume. He likewise entirely gave 
up seeing company, and, in fact, denied himself al? 
the indulgences to which he had been so long accuse 
tomed. How he internally bore up against all this 
reverse of circumstances it is painful to conjecture, 
‘but certainly his outward deportment displayed @ 
resigned and cheerful magnanimity worthy of the 
Greatest writer of the age. On the very day after 
the calamity ‘had been made known to him, a friend 
accosted him as he was on his way to the Parliament 
Honse, and offered the condolences proper on such 
an unfortunate occasion, ‘ Itis very fad certainly,” 
he replied in his usual thoughtful voice, “thus to 
Joae all the labours of a lifetime, and be made a poor 
wan at last, when I ought to have been otherwise, 
But if God grant me health and strength for a few 
years longer, I have no doubt that I shall redeem it 
all.” “Thad several letters from him during theso 
disastrous days,” says Mr. Cunningham; “the 
Janguage waa cheerful, and there was no allusion to 
what had happened; all that he said about them 
‘was, ‘I miss my daughter, Mra. Lockhart, who used 
to sing to me—I have some need of her now.'” 

It ought to be mentioned that Scott was the better 
enabled to carry into effect his plans of economical 
retrenchment, by the death of Lady Scott, which 
took place on the 15th May, 1826. | 

Sir Walter had now attained his fifty-fifth yeer—s 
term of life when even the most robust begin te own 
the nipping frost of time, and feel the vigorous 
energy which inspires the frame of manhood decay. 
In Scott’s individual case, considering his constitu. 
tional infirmity, and the torturing mental afflictions 
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with which he had been visited, perhaps we might 
date his comparative powers of exertion several years 

farther forward. ‘Yet with a devoted alacrity of woul, 
and a steedy determination of purpose, ‘ above all 
Greek, all Roman fame,” he now set himself down 
to the Herculean task of redeeming a debt of 
upwards of £120,000, and repairing his shattered 
fortanes, The first object to which he naturally 
‘tarned, was the completion of such works as he had 
been engaged upon previous to the bankruptcy of 
Constable and Co., but a difficulty arose to interrupt 
hia labour the very outset. By agreements of 
7th March, and 20th October, 1828, Scott had con- 
‘tracted to write two works of fiction on certain terms. 
At the date of the bankruptcy one of these had been 
proceeded in a little way, and advertised under the 
title of ‘ Woodatock.” Constable and Co. had sent 
in the paper to the ters, and the author himself 
had even received the emount of the price agreed on 
in bills as usual. In this state of matters the 
trustee for the creditors of Constable and Co., claimed 
to have the work thus contracted and paid for com- 
pleted for the benefit of those whom he represented, 
atating his readiness to fulfil Constable and Co’s 
part of the contract by publishing the work. The 
trustee for the creditora of Sir Walter Scott, on the 
other hand maintained that the contract had been 
rendered null and void by the bankruptcy of both 
parties. Scott himself adopted the same view of the 
matter as his trustees, and resolutely said, “The 
work is in my head, and sooner than they shall have 
it, there it shall remain.” It certainly would have 
been a difficult as well as curious process to compel 
the Author of Waverley to bring himself to bed of a 
work of fiction against his will. The matter wae 
Tefarred to arbitration, and pisimately decided in 
favour of Scott's trastecs. His evoditors recome 
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ae Leva 
as “The Li ld be completed 
without delay. 

“ Woodstock * was quickly completed, and we find 
that at a meeting of the creditors of Ballantyne and 
o., held on the 26th of May, Mr. Gibson, (Scott's 
agent) “reported particulars of the sale of Wood- 
stock, 7,900 copies of which had been sold to Hurst 
and Robertson at £6,500; but they being unable to 
complete the bargain, they had been transferred to 

Longman and Co. on the same terms, The ree 
mainder of the impression had been sold to Cone 
stable and Go's trustee at 18s. 6d. each copy, ata 
credit of ten months from delivery, with five per 
cent, disvount for any earlier payment, of which the 
trustees approved. In consequence of advice frem 
Sir Walter Scott and Longman and Co., it had been 
thought advisable to restrict the firat edition of “The 
Life of Napoleon” to 6,000 instead of 8,000 copiea, 
as originally intended.” 

During this memorable year, 1826, Sir Walter 
Scott, independent of his own misfortuncs, and the 
amount of labour he had to undergo, in order to pay 
hia creditors, performed an invaluable service to his 
country, by the successful opposition of his pen to a 
proposed measure of government. This was Mr. 
Canning’s project abolishing the small-note currency 
of Scotland, and assimilating the monetary system of 
England. Violent opposition was of course offered 
to this proposal by the Scottish public, but sa their 
opinions were viewed by the legislature as arising 
only from selfishness, there seemed little probablite 
of their remonatrances being at all attended to. In 
this difficulty Scott stepped boldly forward, and it 
three successive letters published in the Edinburgh 
Weekly Journal, he eo forcibly exposed the ridiculovse 
ness of the parliamentary scheme, that notwithstande 
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ing the powerful support of Mr. Croker, and other 
financial writers, the government et once dropped all 
farther thoughts of proceeding with the obnoxious 
measure. The letters had the sonorous and eupho- 
nic signature of ‘‘ Maleachi Malagrowther” attached 
to them, but contained so many palpable traits of 
Scott's peculiar hnmonr, pathos, and sarcasm, that 
there was not a moment’a doubt concerning the 
writer. The author's own feelings were excited in 
‘an nnusual degree on this occasion. Two days after 
the firat letter appeared, he was in the printing-offee 
with Mr, Ballantyne, when the latter , that 
he had been more solicitons and caret about the 
proof of this little composition than he had ever ob- 
served him to be respecting any of his productions. 
“Yes,” said he, in @ tone that startled even this 
familiaxy friend, who had heard him speak before 
under all varieties of circumstances, “ my former 
works were for myself, but this—this ts for my 


“Woodstock” was the last of Scott's works in 
which he appeared under the mysterious mask of the 
“ Author of Waverley ;” for, although the necessary 
investigation into the books of Ballantyne and Co., 
had clearly established the paternity of these produc~ 
-tions, those concerned did not reckon it altogether 
prudent to tear the face at once from the Great Un- 
known, whose magic had hitherto been so prolific a 
source ofwealth. The public were, therefore, left in 
a sort of dubious twilight on the subject wavering 
betwixt doubt and certainty, more tantalizing even 
than their previous state of complete ignorance. 

It ie undoubtedly not one of the least remarkable 
circumstances with these novels that the mystery of 
their authorship should have been so long and faith- 
fully preserved, considering the number of individuals 
to whom the secret was undoubtedly known; Seott 
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himself speaks of some score of persons who were no 
strangers to it. But many more than he ever dreamt 
of, were privy to it, several of whom acquired their 
information in spite of the moat anxious precautions 
to keep them in ignorance, and were, therefore, no 
way bound by any friendly or honourable confidence 
from communicating the fact to the public. We 
could state many instances of this spontaneous and 
‘unsolicited secrecy, but shall only state one aa being 
equally illustrative of the trivial accidents which will 
sometimes baffle the “ beat laid schemes of mice and 
men," and of the honour of the individual immedi- 
ately concerned. A gentleman, who happened to 
‘be in the establishment of Ballantyne and Co., one 
day, at the time when the public curiosity respecting 
the mysterious author was at its height; picked up, 
while walking through the compositor’s room, a small 
slip of paper, which he was just about to throw away 
again, when his eye caught the autograph of Scott, 
with which he was well acquainted. It proved to be 
asard from him to Ballantyne, the address of which 
was torn off. It commenced Dear James, and con- 
sisted only of two sentences, but these were sufficient- 
Ty explanatory of the great Waverley secret. The 
first alluded to the return of the Inst proof shesta of 
the novel then passing throngh the press; and the 
second conveyed brief intimation—“ I have laid 
another vessel on the stocks.” This gentleman pre- 
served his secret for six yesra—in short until Scott 
himself publicly divulged it. 

Tonumerable instances are on regord of the at- 
tempts made to surprise Scott into an scknowledge- 
ment of his identity with ‘‘the Author of Waverley,” 
but all were equal futile. ‘To those who bad the har- 
ihood directly to impeach him with the fact, he hesi- 
tated not at ones to reply by a broad denial. The 
severest trial of this nature to which he was ever ex- 
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peend, was undoubtedly on the following occasion. 
* About the year 1817, when the fame of his novela 
was at the highest, and public curiosity still anxious 
about them, Scott was on a visit to London, and had 
the hanour of dining with the Prince Regent at Carl- 
tan House. Lord Lowther, Mr. Croker, and several 
others were of the party. After dinner the princes 
‘AMed a glass, and said ‘I heve neither a blessed bear, 
nor yet a tappit hen, (see Waverley) but I have, at 
least, as good claret as ever the Baron of Bradwar~ 
dine had, and in thet claret I drink to the health of 
the greatest genins of my country, the author of 
Waverley.’ The toast was of course, duly honoured, 
as toasta of princes generally are, and every one 
waited with some curiosity to know what Mr. Scott 
would say. He stood and said, that he did not pretend 
to misunderstand what his royal Highness meant, and 

a the intended compliment with gratitude ; 
but, ‘Sire, I am not the author of Waverley.’ Tho 
prince immedistely rejoined, ‘I am excessively glad 
to hear it, beeause I now find that F reckon two of the 
greatest men of Europe as my subjects, instead of one 
—I have now both the author of the Lady of the 
Lake, and the author of Waverley.’ The prince, 
from that time, alwaya maintained that the novels 
could not have been written by Scott, because he 
considered it impossible that any body would be bold 
enough to mystify Aim. Scott on the other hand said 
the prince had no right to pry into the secret, which 
he would have confided to him without any hesitation 
if they had been, alone, but which he had no idea of 
publishing before company—especially when that 
company comprised people in any way connected with 
literary, eo Besides, he wsed to add, ‘they 

a’ 


‘Bat it was seldom that Scott was arraigned in this 
trying manner; the point from which he ran the 
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greatest danger was his introducing into his works 
conversational remarks, which had occurred in the 
company of his familiar friends. Thos Hogg found 
him out by his dissertation about long sheep and 
short sheep, in the introduction to the Black Dwarf; 
thenceforth, as the Shepherd added the successive 
novels to his library, had them bound up with the 
unequivocal title ‘‘ Scott's Novels," lettered on their 
back. Scott happened to visit the Bard of Yarrow, 
and observing this laconic index to the volumes, he 
remarked with great gravity, ‘‘ What a stupid fellow 
of a bookbinder yours must be, Jamie, to spell Sous 
with two ¢%.” ‘Ah! Wattie, Wattie!” returned 
Hogg, with chuckling glee, “ I’m o'er auld a cat to 
draw that strae before.” One old lady caused Scott 
no little sanoyance, by the manner iv which she went 
gadding about upon the publication of every new 
work, telling every one of her assurance of Scott 
being the author, pointing out particular passages 
supplied to him by herself. There was, of copree, 
some trath in the latter assertion, and Scott, there- 
fore, bore with her chattoring for some time with 
great patience; until one day, upon being told a 
fresh instance of her provoking gossip, he exclaimed 
with some irritation—‘ The auld hag! As if she 
had never bothered any body but me with her cursed 
lang-winded stories.” This remark being duly re- 
ported in the proper quarter, had the effect of 
relieving him from one source of annoyance at 


east. 

We could fill s chapter with angedotes on this 
head, but we must stop, after releting the following: 
—Among miany others, an absurd report was very 
generally circulated that Lady Scott partook of & 
great share of her husband's literary toil, end that 
she bad written one entire canto of the Lady of the 
Lake. The trath ia, thet no literary man was per= 
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haps ever mated with one less capable or less inclined 
to farther his intellectua) labours: no two minds can 
‘be imagined of more dissimilar elements than those 
of Scott and his wife—of this, the following anecdote 
is illustrative. Walking together, one fine spring 
morning, throngh the parks at Abboteford, where 
many lambs were frisking about in the sunshine, and 
upon one particularly fine Iamb coming confidingly 
clove up to them, he exclaimed, in the fulness of his 
benevolent emotions, “ What a beautiful and inno- 
cent looking creature, Charlotte!” ‘It is, indeed,” 
responded the lady, in a reciprocally earnest tone of 
voice,—" wouldn't tt make a fine pie!” “Oh God!” 
jaculated her husband, as if the odour of the shem- 
8 had been suddenly placed under his nostrils. 
But the time was now arrived when it became im- 
pomible long longer to wear the veil of mystery in which 
ong snccessfully shrouded himself. And 
as this is probably the last quotation from his 
which we will introduce in these pages, we will 
‘him to state the manner and occasion of his revealing 
himaelf in his own simple langusy 
"Tt was,” aaya he my original intention never to 
have avowod these works during my lifetime, and 
the original manuscripts were carefully preserved 
with the purpose of supplying the necessary evidence 
of the truth, when the period of anvouncing it 
should arrive, But the affairs of my publishers 
haying passed into a management different from their 
own, Thad no right any longer to rely upon secrecy 
in that quarter,; and thus my mask, like Aunt 
Dinah’s, in Tristram Shandy, having begun to waxa 
little threadbare about the chin, it became time to 
Isy it aside with a good grace, unless I desired it 
should fall in pieces from about my fece, which was 
now become likely. Yet I had not the slightest in- 
tention of selecting the time and place in which the 
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disclosure was finally made ; nor wes there the slight- 
est concert between my learned and worthy friend 
Lord Meadowbank upon that occasion. It was, as 
the reader is probably aware, upon the 28rd of Feb- 
ruary last, at a public meeting called for establishing 
8 professional Theatrical Fund in Edinburgh, that 
the communication took place. Just before we 
aat down to table, Lord Meadowbank asked mo 
privately whether I was still anxious to preserve my 
incognito on the subject of what were called the 
‘Waverley Novels? I did not immediately see the pur- 
pose of his lordship’s question, although I might cer- 
tainly hav8 been led to infer it, and replied that the 
secret had now of necessity become known to 0 
many ople, that I was indifferent on the subject, 

leadowbank was thus induced, while doing me 
the great honour of proposing ed health to the meet~ 
ing, to say something on the subject of these novels, 
90 strongly connecting them with me as the author, 
that by remaining silent I would have been convicted 
either of the actual paternity, or the still greater 
crime of being supposed willing to receive indirectly 
to which I had no just title. I thus found 
suddenly and unexpectedly placed in the con- 
nal, and had the task of ayowing myself to the 
‘aumerous and respectable company assembled as the 
sole and unaided author of these novels of Waverley, 
the paternity of which was likely, at one time, to 
have formed a controversy of some celebrity, for the 
ingenuity with which some instructors of the public 
gave their assurance on the subjeq was extremely 
persevering.” 

The circumstance occurred nearly as stated; and 
Scott, in returning thanks for the honour done him 
by the company, concluded his short but pithy speech 
as follows :—* He meant then seriously to state, that 
when he said he was the author, he was the sole and 





The wand was now broken, and the book burned. 
‘You will allow me further to say, with Prospero, it is 
eur breath that has filled my sails.” 

The sensation excited in.the meeting (of which 


light than mere shouts of applause, And no marvel 
considering the occasion was that of a Scoteman 
telling his countrymen, face to face, that they had 
amongst them the greatest writer of the age—even 
he himself, who (to use the words of Lord Meadow- 
thank), had conferred a new reputation on their 
recur character, and Pops = ee an 
imperishable name, were it only by her baving given 
birth to himself. All broad Scotland—we pl pie 
all Britsin—sympathised in the exaltation of the 
audience, at a disclosure which, we fear, something 
blunted the general regret for the immediate cause 
of its being made. 

The “Life of Napoleon,” appeared in August 
1827, being extended to nine, instead of its originally 
‘intended limits of five volumes, In October 1827, 
the first series of the ‘Chronicles of the Canon- 
gate,” were published in two volumes, consisting of 

e tales, ‘The Highland Widow,” “The Two 
Drovers,” and “The Surgeon's Daughter.” In 
1828, a second series of the “Chronicles of the 
Canongate,” cane out in three volumes, containing 
“The Fair Maid of Perth.” In November, the 
stone year, he published the first part of a Juvenile 
History of Scotland, under the title of “Tales of a 
Grandfather.” This delightful work was co! 
by second and third parts, making altogether nine 
volumes, published in 1829 and 1830. In 1831, he 
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added another series on France, alec in threo 
volumes. Early in the year 1831, appeared “ Anne 
of Geierstsin,” in three volumes; and in the same 
year he published successively in one volume each, 
“Sermons by a Layman,” and an Essay on Gardan- 
ing and Arboriculture! and also “Letters on 
Demonology and Witcheraft," in one volume to 
Marray's ‘Family Library.’ The principle of in- 
tegrity and lore ‘of independence must have been 
powerful, which could stimulate a man verging on 
threescore to such wonderful efforts. In the course 
of three years we have no fewer than twenty- 
nine origfhal volumes, from his unassisted pen, 
But we have not yet stated all. Amongst tho 
other projects for the purpose of raising money, 
one was for republishing the whole of the “ Waverley 
Novels” in a uniform and condensed size, illustrated 
by notes, prefaces, and plates, and the whole revised 
and amended by the author. To accomplish this, 
when the copyright was brought to the hammer, it 
was re-purchased by Mr. Caddell, ons of the late 
partners of Constable and Co., at £8,400. This 
purchase was made by the trustees for Scott's cre- 
ditors, and the new edition was to be published for 
them by Mr. Caddell. It began to appear in June, 
1829, and the sale soon reached an average of 
23,000 copies. The volumes appeared in rapid 
aucceasion ; and so indefatigably did Scott labour at 
the editing of them, thst, amid all the exertion 
Recessary to produce his other original compositions, 
no less than nineteen were published by December 
1880—many of them containing notes and prefaces, 
as, taken altogether, would form a bulky volume in 
themselves ! 

The profits of these volumes mast have been large ; 
and the share of them, which belonged to Scoti’s 
creditors, with the produce of his other works, ena- 
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bled our anthor to pay hie creditors so much, that if 
it hed not been for the accumulation of interest, his 
@ebts would have been reduced nearly one-half. 
£54,000 had now been paid, all of which, with the 
exoeption of £6,000 or £7,000, had bean realised by 
Scott's individual exertions; besides which, he hed 
paid up the premiums upon the policies of inaurance 
on his life for £22,000, So strikingly honourable 
did Scott’s conduct appear to his creditors, that at a 
meeting in the latter end of 1880, it was unanimously 
agreed to present him with the library manuscripts, 
furniture, and plate, at Abbotaford, all of which he 
had voluntarily surrendered to them at the period of 
his insolvency. It is almost frightful to contemplate 
the amount of labour he must have undergone during 
these three years. 

Tt was now evident that, but for some fatal inter- 
position, Scott would readily retrieve all his misfor- 
tunes; but alas! the toil necessary for such a con- 
summation, came at a period of life when he was un~ 
able for the task. In November 1880, he resigned 
his office of principal clerk of Session, (retaining, 
of course, the retiring pension), not for the purpose, 
however, of obtaining ease and relief to himself, but 
for the purpose of working harder than ever; as he 
found his literary labour was more remunerative than 
his attendance in the parliament-house, and he con- 
sidered it a duty to his creditors to adopt the course 
which would be most advantageous tothem. He im~ 
mediately retired to Abbotsford, where he set to work 
with a determipation that showed he thought every 
moment loit which did not contribute to the accom- 
plishment of his object; and it is known that at this 
period he generally worked for ten or twelve hours 
per day, and frequently fourteen! The effects of 
this euperhuman Isbour began speedily to sppear. 
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He became unable to take even a moderate portion of 
exercise without exhaustion. His speech began to 
be affected ; his contracted right foot became more 
painful,—in short, evident symptoms of approaching 
general paralysis manifested themselves. The best 
medical advice was called in, but his disease was beyond 
the reach of the healing art. His physic remon- 
strated with him upon the dangerous tendency of such. 
continued and mental arduous labour, but it seemed 
beyond his power to comply with their advice. Dr, 
Abercrombie of Edinburgh, one day urged him most 
anxiously upon the necessity of moderating his exer- 
tions, “Sir Walter, you must not write so constantly ; 
really, Sir, you must not work.” ‘J tell you what it 
is, Doctor,” replied the invalid. ‘Molly, when sho 

ate the kettle on, may just as well say, kettle, kettle, 

lon't boil!” ‘The physician was at last compelled to 
threaten him with the probability of a fatal issue, if 
he persisted in keeping his mind so constantly on the 
stretch. This intimation seems to have made some 
impression upon him at the time, as appears from the 
following letter to a friend, March 7th, 1831, The 
passage alluding to hie illness is as follows ;—“ Dr. 
Abercrombie threatens me with death if 1 write so 
much; and die, 1 suppose I must, if I give it up 
suddenly, I must assiat Lockhart a little, for you 
are aware of our connexion, and be has always shew- 
ed me the duties of a son; but except that, and my 
own necessary work at the edition of the Waverley 
novels, as they call them, I can hardly pretend to be 
writing anything,—for afer all, this dying is 2 cere- 
mony ove would put off as long as they conid.” The 
reat of the lefter was penned in a cheerful and even 
happy strain, It was only 3 fow days after this, that 
he received a shock from an ocenrrence, whieh be- 
yond doubt, contributed greatly to shake his enfeebled 

z 
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powers of body and mind, and hasten the melancholy 
¢atastrophe which soon afterwards overtook him, 

It need acarcely be mentioned that, as s high tory, 
Scott contemplated with horror and alarm the Reform 
Bill introduced into the house of Commons, in 
March, 1831, exceeding as it did, in its provisions, 
even what the warmest advocates of the cause had 
anticipated. Immediately upon its divalgement, the 
freeholders of Roxburghshire, who were almost 
all decided tories, held s meeting at Jedburgh, for the 
purpose of considering what was to be done in refer- 
ence to the proposed change in the conetitution ; and 
Scott, although in the state of health we have des- 
cribed, though himself bound to attend, and record 
his condemnation of an act, which was tantamount to 
a revolution in the political condition of Britain. 
‘Mr. Chambers says, “A gentleman who was present 
on this occasion described his face as shrunken, ill- 
coloured and unhealthy—his voice hollow and tremu- 
Jous, and his whole frame feeble, shaken, and dimi- 
nished ; but the leaven of Lion-heart was still atrong 
within him. He sat in evident disquiet during the 
speeches of ministerialists, till near the end of the 
meeting. He then rose with much of his wonted 
dignity when addressing an assembly, and told the 
meeting that he had come there that day with great 
reluctance, and at much personal inconvenience, as 
he hadbeen for some time contending with severe 
indjsposition ;-—‘ Bat, gentlemen,’ said he, clenching 
‘pis iron fist, and giving it an energetic motion, ‘had 

: known that | should have shed my blood on these 
ds, I we have spent my last breath in op- 
sing this measure.’ He proceeded farther to argue 
inexpediency of following ‘French political 

, hions, and ended by saying, ‘I must take leave of 
& gentlemen, and I shall do it in the well-knows 
lage of the gladiator to the emperor—Moriturus 
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vos ealutat.’ In the course of his speech ae 
hissed by « fow individuals who were present, of 
which he took no notice; but in replying to the 
gentleman who rose next, when the sound was ro- 
peated, he turned quick upon those who were ex- 
{pressing their disapprobation, and said that he cared 
mo more for their hissing than for the braying of 
the beasts of the field. His feelings, nevertheless, 
were so affected, that on his way home, he was obe 
sarved to be in tears; and to the popular insults 
‘offered to him—the first of the kind he had been 
aubjected to in his life—together with his strong and 
excited feelings of evil angury for his country, we 
hesitate not to impute the acceleration of his fatal 
distemper. 

From this time forward, Scott's indisposition grew 
rapidly worse and what occasioned no less surprise 
than additional distress to his friends, his temper, 
hitherto so gentle end kind, and almost imperturba 
ble, became fretful and peevish in the extreme. In 
a letter to afriend at this time, he says,—“ Although 
it is said in the newspapers, that I am actually far 
from well; and instead of being exercising on s 
brother novelist, Chateaubriand, my influence to 
decide him to raise an insurrection in France, which 
is the very probable employment allotted to me by 
some of the papera, I am keeping my head as coal 
asT can, and speaking with some difficulty. 1am 
sonch out riding, or rather crawling about my plan- 
tations, when the weather will permit. I have 
owed you a letter longer than Lintended, but I write 
with pain, and generally use the hand of a friend. 
Icign with my initials as enough to represent the 
poar half of me which is left. But I am still yours, 
W. 8." The penmanship of this Isttar shews dis- 
tinetly the rapid progress of his illness, The bee | 
is indistinct, the lines unsoen, some of the words 
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wrong spelt, and the letters of several of them oon- 
fanedly jumbled together, as if the writer was una- 
bie to recollect the due order of their arrangement, 
‘Yet he still continued to labour on. 

A fourth series of the “Tales of my Landlord,” 
in four volumes, appeared during the summer, con- 
sisting of ‘Count Robert of Paris,” and ‘Castle 
Dangerous ;" and he managed to complete the 
revising, prefacing, and annotating of all his previous 
novela, The two additional tales—the Iast that 
emanated from hi& genius—are unquestionably the 
most faulty and uninteresting of all Scoft’a produc~ 
tions, end bear melancholy evidence of the gradual 
obscuring of his intellect. In fact, while engaged 
with the last of these tales, the symptoms of his dis- 
order became so violent, that his physicians declared, 
nothing bat a complete estrangement from all mental 
labour, and that for a considerable time, could afford 
him the slightest chance of recovery. The only 

sible means of accomplishing this, seemed to be 

y removing him from the scenes of his labonrs, and 
a residence in Italy was recommended. When this 
proposal was made to him, he expressed the utmost 
Fepugnance to it, plainly stating his conviction that 
he would die during the probation ofthe experiment, 
and expressing the liveliest fears, that his bones 
would be laid far from the Tweed. By the urgent im- 
Poxtenity of friends he was at last induced to consent: 

mat a new difficulty presented iteclf—a requisite 
mode of accomplishing the journey. The invalid 
was utterly ucfit for bearing the jolting over the 
rough roads of France and Italy, and it seemed im~ 
possible to find a suitable conveyance ‘by sea. In 
thie dilemma, the anxiety of his publisher, Mr. 
Caddell, suggested to him the probability of procaring 
& passage in a man-of-war; and he accordingly 
wrote to Captain Basil Hall, then in London, solicit 


ing his interest with the government in obtainit 
this favour; the application was successful, 
Captain Hall, by the same day's post, communicated 
to Mr. Caddell that bis majesty had ordered a free 
passage for Sir Walter and his daughter to Malta, in 
the Barham frigate. As the vessel was then pre- 
paring for her voyage, no time was to be lost, and 
Sir Walter accordingly bade adieu to Abbotsford in 
October, with s melancholy foreboding of the fate 
which awaited him. Of this sorrowful presage he 
has left an affecting testimonial in the following post- 
script to the last of his productions, “ Castle Dan- 
rows.” 

“The gentle reader is acquainted, that these are, in 
all probability, the lest tales which it will be the lot 
of the author to submit to the public. He is now on 
the eve of visiting foreign parts; a ship of war is 
commissioned by its royal master, to carry the 
Author of Waverley to climates in which he may 
possibly obtain such a restoration of health as'msy 
serve him to spin his thread to an end in his own 
country. Had he continued to prosecute his usual 
literary labours, it seems, indeed, probable that, at 
the term of years he has already attained, the bowl, 
to use the pathetic language of Scripture, would 
have been broken at the fountain ; and little can one, 
who has enjoyed on the whole, an uncommon share 
of the most inestimable of worldly blessings, be en- 
titled to complain, that life, advancing to its period, 
thould be attended with its usual proportion of sha- 
dows and storms, They have affected him at least in 
no more paiaful manner than is inseparable from the 
discharge of this part of the debt of humanity. Of 
those whose relation to him in the ranks of lif, might 
have insured him their sympathy under indisposition, 
many afe now no more, and those who may yet 
follow in bis wake, are entitled to expect, in bearing 


Snevitable evils, an example of firmmess and 
snore especially of one, who has enjoyed no small 
good fortune during the course of his pilgrimage. 
¢ public have claims on his gratitude, for which 
the author of Waverley has no adequate means of 
expression; but he may be permitted to hope, that 
the powers of his mind, such as they are, may not 
have a different date from his body ; and that he may 
again meet bis patronising friends, if not exactly in 
his old feshion of literature, at least in some branch 
which may not call for the remark, that— 


* Supectiuous layathe veteran on the stage © 


Scott reached London by easy stages, being ac~ 
companied by his eldest son and his daughter Anne; 
and Hhenee _proveaded to Portsmouth, escorted by 
Captain } who, in his ‘Fragments of Voyages 
and Travels,” has given an interesting account of all 
the incidents during this journey, and previous to 
the embarkation, 

At one of the stages, a blind horse ran against Sir 
‘Walter, threw him violently to the ground, and 
nearly killed hioa on the spot. “What a fate would 
this have been!” observes the enthusiastic chronicler, 
“had the author of Waverley, perhaps the foremost 
man of all the world, been trodden to death by a de» 
eayed post-horse !” 

Sir Walter's reception at Portsmouth, and the 
@nzious preparations made for his accommodation on 
board the Barpam, were slike honourable to the 
illustrious invalid, and worthy the generous liberty 
of the English nation, ‘The lieutenant-governor, 
Sir Colin Campbell, (says Captain Hall,) and the 
other local euthorities, called upon him almost as if 
he had been a royal personage, to place at his dim 
posal all the means in their power to render his stay 
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at Portsmouth plemsant. The port-admiral, Sir 
Thomas Foley, waited on him to say, that his yaeht, 
and the flag-ship’s barge, were at his command, 
should he or hie family wish to sail about. The 
commissioner, also, Sir Michael Seymour, offered his 
services, and begged to know if there was anything 
im the dock-yard which he wished to see.” The 
Lords of the Admiralty happened to be at Portamouth 
on a tonr of inapection, and they too waited upon Sir 
‘Walter, to learn if anything further could be done to 
meet his wishes, All these attenti 
fully aa mpch matter of anxiety 
He said, “He wondered why all this fuss was made 
about one poor individual.” During the few days of 
his residence ashore, however, he recovered his sual 
spirits so much, that, bat for the continued weakness 
of his foot, a stranger would have reckoned him in 
perfect health, On the ‘ing of his embarkation, 
the 29th of October, Captain Hall, who had never 
seen him so cheerful and animated, says, ‘ Ever and 
anon, #8 any one came into the room to pick ap 
things, he was sure to fire off some good-humoured 
acold about the sin of tardiness, and the proverbial 
length of time it took to get ladies under weigh, with 
their endless bonnets and band-boxes. No ono of us 
escaped, indeed, male or female. But there ran 
throngh all his observations such an air of humour 
and drollery, mixed occasionally with o slight dash of 
caustic sarcasm in the fanny style of his own dear 
Antiquary, that the resemblance was at times com- 

. In short, there appeared ap little trace of 
‘illnese, that the hopes of bis ultimate and full recovery 
seemed, for the hour, to rest on surer foundations 
than ever.” But, alas! it was soon perceptible thet 
ali this was merely a temporary biasing up of the 
expiring lamp. When the ship was getting under 
weigh, and the hour of departure from his native 
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shore was arrived, ‘I shail not soon forget," saya 
Captain Hall, “‘ the great man's last look, while he held 
his friends successively by the hand, as he aat on the 
deck of the frigate, and wished us good bye, one after 
another, in a tone which shewed that he at least 
knew all hope was over!” 

Sir Walter's voyage to Malta, accompanied by his 
sou and daughter, was short and pleasant. The 
enthusiasm of the Maltese upon the ship’s arrival 
(having previously got notice of its precious freight) 
was inconceivable, As he entered the town, a public 
officer with hia attendants met him, and delivered & 
long apeech, welcoming him to the island, and con- 
cluding with a request that he would write its his- 
tory! He was afterwards solicited to sit for his bust, 
but declined the compliment, on account of his being 
80 much busied with writing. Maltese ingenuity, 
however, overcame this obstacle. The landlord of 
the house where Sir Walter lodged, managed to get 
his desk and writing materials so placed as to 
grposite the door of an adjoining apartment, the hey- 

je of which was left open—and through this aper- 
ture the artist accomplished his object. After some 
stay at Malta, he proceeded to Naples in the Barham. 
They arrived in the Bay of Naples in two days after~ 

17th of December, but the veasel was ordered 
to perform a nine days’ quarantine. This was en~ 
dured with characteristic natural philosophy by the 
crew; and Scott, who had greater cause for com- 
plaint than any of them, from his younger son 
Charles being in the town, was the only one who 
maintained his usual equanimity. But Time iss 
remedy for all human distresses, and they were per- 
mitted to land on the 27th. The parting between 
the crew and their passenger was affoctin; 
rough cheeks of most of the man-of-war's men were 
‘moist with tears; eo strong was the influence of this 
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remarkable man in winning the regard of all who 
came within his aphere. 

Reinstated in the bosom of his family, as it were, 
Sie Walter'a health and spirits improved so much 
that he prolonged his stay at Naples till the following 
April, receiving, in the meanwhile, all the attentions 
from the natives, as well as the British and other 
foreign residents, which admiration for his genius 
could suggest. On the 12th of January, he was in- 
troduced at Court, on which ocei , from some 
freak of fancy, he chose to appear in the splendid 
dress of the Scottish Archers—the hereditary body- 
guard of the princes of Scotland, which the natives 
mistook for a field-marshall’s uniform; and much 
wonder waa there amongst them at their previous 
ignorance of his rank in the army! With the ex- 
ception of short excursions of curiosity and recreation, 
he dedicated all his leisure time, while in Naples, to 
writing; and the last published production of his 
pen—the long and interesting preface to the second 
edition of ‘ Castle Dangerous,” with many correc- 
tions and antiquarian notes on the text—wuas prepared 
and forwarded from Naples, in February of this year. 
In April the travellera proceeded to Rome, where 
they arrived on the 2ist. There they abode for 
neazly a month, and it was not a little curious that 
Scott did not pay s single visit to the Vatican, 
although he inspected all the other curiosities both 
in Rome and the surrounding country with great 
attention—more especially the residence of Cardinal 
York, during his latter days, at Yrasoli, « small 
silsge eo twelve miles = Rome, bend 

testified it anxiety to glean every i- 
cular respectiog that individual. From Rome it 
‘was intended by the party to return by the Rhine; 
passing through the states of Germany, and visit- 
ing Vienna, Prague, Toblitz, Carlsbad, Munich, 








and other principal towns and cities of that empire, 
Probably the principal inducement to fix on this 
route was the prospect of visiting the remarkable 
Goethe, who had sent a pressing invitation to Scott, 
while he was at Naples, through a mutual friend. 
“ Asware him" said the benevolent old man, “ thet 
he will not fal to find himself in every respect at 
home, under my roof, and meet with the respect and. 
attention which are due to him, not only as the 
author of a host of important works, but as a right 
thinker and a man of exalted mind, who has de- 
‘voted his life to the improvement of mankind. And, 
as concerns myself, I may truly remark, that this 
feeling is greatly enhanced by the kindred connexion 
which has subsisted between us for many @ long 
." It is needless now to speculate upon the 
terest which must have attached to thie firat 
meeting, between the two greatest literary geniuses 
of the age, for, alas! it was doomed never to take 
¢. The first news that awaited Scott, on reach- 
Rome, was the intelligence of the death of his 
justly celebrated brother bard, which occurred 
scarcely a month after the date of the above 
letter. We cannot affirm that the occurrence of 
this melancholy event had a pernicious effect on his 
precarious but seemingly improving condition, but 
certain it is that from this time his health rapidly 
@eclined, and his impatience to proceed homeward 
hourly increased. The party set out accordingly in the 
beginning of May, and s0 continued aud feverish was 
‘the anxiety of the invalid to hasten on, that his 
companions conceived there was more danger in 
thwarting his wishes than even in journeying 
with the exhausting haste at which he insisted on 
procesding. Jt is said that for six days continually 
they travelled at the rate of seventeen hours per day 
fatigue which would have tried the strongest 


constitution to endure, They rested a day or two 

Frankfort, and it was here, perhape, that the leat of 
those unintentional testimonies to his universal fans 
‘was affered to him, while he retained the conscious- 
ness of enjoying them. He walked into the shop of 


lately passed. After exhibiting somo wiews of the 
weenery in Switzerland, the bookseller naturally 
passed to those of Scotland, and without being aware 
of his visitor's identity, pointed ont a view of Abbots 
ford! Scott smiled sadly, and merely observing that 
‘he had already a faithful picture of thet spot, walked 
off with his other purchases without making himaelf 
known. From that hour he travelled almost unre- 
mittingly till he got embarked on the Rhine, It 
‘was hoped that the comparative ease of this mode of 
journeying would prove favourable to him, but his 

patience seemed even to increase from the absence 
of excitement attendant on a land journey, and 
on the 4th of June he was struck insensible by « 
shock of his fatal malady, which would undoubtedly 
have proved mortal, but for the presence of mind of 
@ faithful servant, who opened a vein and bled him 
profusely. His friends were now es anxious as-him~ 
self to hasten his return home with all the speed his 
situation admitted ; and in eight days after his last 
alarming attack he was deposited in the St, James’ 
Hotel, Jermyn Street, London. Were he was 
instantly attended by Dr. Holland and Sir Henry 
Halford, but all remedial measures were found to be 
unavailing.- For some weeks he remained almost 
totally unconscious, unaware, even of the presence af 
‘his son and daughters, although sometimes « smile 
ef intelligence and recognition would lighter up his 
features. Atsuch times his passing gleams of recol- 
Jection uniformally terminated in faultering forth 
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“‘ Abbotsford, Abbotsford!” and it was therefore by 
the advice of his medical attendants that, ag soon as 
it was possible to remove him without danger, their 
patient was conveyed to Blackwell and put on board 
& steam-veasel for his native shore. He was quite 
sensible at this period, and while he was swung cn 
board, made gesture of acknowledgment and grati- 
tude for the repeated and reverent “+God bless you, 
Sir Walter,” which proceeded from the crowd of 
anxious spectators. ‘This wes on the 7th of July, 
and on the 9th he arrived at Newhaven, whence he 
was immediately conveyed to Douglas’s Hotel, in St. 
Andrew Square, Edinburgh. Here he remained 
two nights and a day, when he was supposed capable 
of being removed to his favourite Abbotsford. 

was accordingly lifted out of the hotel, and din 
an easy carriage, at which time he showe perfect 
consciousness of his situation. He shook hands 
with his medical attendant, Dr. Watson, re 
had accompanied him from London, thanked him 

kindly for all his attentions, and also noticed two 
or three other friends, though by gestures, rather 
than words. But his mind evidently continued 
on the stretch of expectation during his journey 
homewards, and when he reached a spot from which 
he might catch the first glimpse of Abbotsford, 
his impatience to sit up and look around for it be- 
came almost irrepressible. He at length arrived at 
the beloved spot, bat his previous excitement subsided 
into complete apathy and unconsciousness to every 
thing that was passing around him, nor did he recog- 
nise any one, until his old friend and factor, Mr. 
Laidlaw, appeared at his bed-side, whom he warmly 
shook by the hand, murmuring, that ‘now he knew 
he was at Abbotsford." After some hours rest hé 
revived, and hed himself carried into the library and 
other apartments of his house, and even out to his 
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garden, now blooming in all the rich hnes of summer, 
and seemed delighted with all around him. He con- 
tinued in this happy mood for several days, and even 
improved so much in his intellectual faculties, as to 
express a wish for various passages from favourite 
authors being read to him. And here we consider it 
but proper to mention, no less as illustrative of the 
predilections of our immortal author, than 2s a duty 
to the merits and memory of one of. the greatest of 
England's poets — one, whose writings, although, 
now, by the lamentable perversion of fashionable 
taste, permitted to be onercrowed by the thousand 
tinsel versifiers, who get pay and patronage through 
‘the united influence of cantering stanzas, hot-pressed 
paper, gilt edging and binding, together with un- 
conscionable impudence—will yet survive, and be 
read and admired by posterity, to the eternal shame 
of the present generation, who seem altogether dead 
to their merita :—we mean the venerable Crebbe—wo 
reckon it due, therefore, to the memory of both these 
great men to mention, that it was the fine moral 
poems of the author of “ Phoebe Dawson”—the tale 
which ia said to have soothed and interested the Inst 
‘intelligent moments of Charles Fox—that Scott uni- 
Sprmly desired should be read to him, alternately witl 


Bat the gathering cloud settled gradually down, 
and in a few days the great mind that, as Byron said, 
had “rained and lightened” over the universe so 
Tong, at length became motionless and insensate.— 
Yet neither the fibres of body nor mind—both so 
long firm-strupg with exercise—ceased their fanc- 
tions without a struggle. Strong delirium and raving 
succeeded the healthy operations of the one, and 
mortification those of the other; and from day to 
day did this deadly contest last, until exhausted 
nature sunk, and after about fourteen days of total 
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insensibility, Sir Welter Scott expired about halé-past 
ans o'clock, in the afternoon, of the 2let September, 
aad He was aged sixty-one years, one month, and 
-x as 

"The intelligence of Scott's death, long-expected as 
it was, passed like the voice of 3 tempest over Brit 
subduing and hushing into silence every sound 21 
of iteelf. The nation felt 


A mighty Spicit was edipeni-on Fowar 






‘Foous at once of all the rays of Fame!" 


‘The greater portion of the public prints, on announcing 
his death, clothed their columns in mourning borders ; 
in several af the sea-ports the vessels jowered their 
colours half mest high,—in short, there were all the 
lar demonstrations of real grief, usually displayed 
courtesy upon the demise of a royal personage. 
‘The interment took place on the 26th, and seldom has 
a scene been witnessed more strikingly solemn; not 
from the splendid funeral trappings, nor even the 
long train of the titled, gifted, and wealthy who 
awelled the crowd of mourners; but from the aspect 
of profound grief that was spread over every coun- 
tenance throughout the district, At Selkirk, and in 
the villages of Darnick and Melrose, all business was 
suspended, and the signs of the traders in the line of 
the procession towards Dryburgh Abbey, were almost 
all covered with black cloth. In through 
Melrose, the whole male population, uncovered, and 
dressed in mourning, were found drawn up in lines 
on each side of the market-place, while.the bell of 
the church tolled sadly forth the grief that 
all hearts. There waa scarcely s rood of ground an 
the long road to Dryburgh, that bad not been render- 
ed famous by the magic pen of the deceased, and all 
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seamed to feel it: the husbandman left his labour in 
the field, and stood reverently by the wayside; and 
the old and infirm were carried to the doora of their 
cottages, to take a farewell look of all that was left of 
their great chronicler and benefactor. Even Nature 
herself seemed to sympathize in the general sorrow. 
The eky was hung with dusky clouds, and not a 
breath of air was atirring,—as if to illustrate the truth 
of the great man’s own words, 





Call ft not vain : they do not err 

Who say that when the Poet dies 
‘Mute Nature mourns her wonbipper, 
© And oalebentes his olnoques.” 


About night-fall, the funeral train which was nearly 
a mile in length, reached the precincts of the 
raves of Dryburgh, where the coffin was taken from 
hearse, and the mourners arranged themselves in 
the follow order 


HEAD. 


‘Mayor Sir Walter Scott, eldest som of the deceasad. 


mioRt, sa, 
‘Cuarles Scott, Esq., second ‘5. GU, Lockhart, Eeq,, cond 
son. law, 
Chacies Seott, sq., of Nesbit James Seott, Req., Of Nesbit, 
counn. 
Wantam Scott, Eeq., of Rae Robert utherford, Kany 
‘barn, cousin. .$., cousin, 
Colonel Russel, of Asblestest, Hugh Seott, Faq, of Her 
cousin. dan, 
. root, 
‘William Keith, Faq. of Edinburgh. 


In this order, with the rest of the mourners fol- 
lowing in « double line, at the head of whom was the 
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Reverend J. Williams, Rector of the Edinburgh 
Academy, dressed in full canonicals as s clergyman 
of the Church of England, the party moved forward 
towards the Abbey. On arriving there the coffin 
‘waa set down on tressels placed near the grave, and 
the funeral service was solemnly read by Mr. Williams, 
amid a stillness the most profoand, unless when broken 
by 2 atifled sob from a bereaved relative or early 
friend. The last rites were at length completed, and 
the group of more than three hundred mourners 
separated without interchanging a word, or even & 
gesture of friendly salutation, each moving away 
tingly, slowly, and in silence, 

As usual—the grave had scarcely closed over the 
remains of this illustrious individual, when the prying 
and restless curiosity of the world began to shew 
iteelf. The most preposterous statements were 
spread abroad respecting the magnitude of his debts, 
which were set down by one at £50,000, another at 
£70,000, and a third at upwards of £100,000! The 
truth was, that upon a statement of Scott's affairs 
‘being drawn up, it was found that only a comparative 
trifle remained to be made up. The real amount of 
outstanding debt was about £53,000; and to meet 
this were the £22,000 from insurance offices, and 
between £10,000 and £11,000 accumulated in the 
hands of the trustees, arising from the profits of his 
literary labours; #0 thet little more than £20,000, 
exclusive, however, of the accumulated interest, re= 
mained unrealized. On the 29th October, a meet~ 
ing of the creditors was called, when an offer was 
made by Sir ‘Walter's family of the whole of the latter 
sum against the ensuing February, and that for this a 
discharge should be granted. The meeting was very 
numerously attended, and the proposal was adopted 
without a dissentient voice. In addition to the reso- 
Tntion accepting the offer, and directing the trusters 
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to see the same carried into effect, the following was 
moved and carried with a like unanimity :-— 

“* And while the meeting state their anxious wish 
that every creditor who is not present may adopt the 
same resolution, they think it a tribute justly due to 
the memory of Sir Walter Scott, to express, in the 
strongest manner, their deep sense of his most ho 
nourable conduct, and of the unparalleled benefits 
which they have derived from the extraordinary exer- 
tion of his unrivalled talents, under misfortunes and 
difficulties which would have paralyzed the exertions 
of any one else, but in him only further proved the 
greainety of mind which enabled him to rite superior 


— is thas seen, that Scott, almost by hia own un- 
aided labours, had, in the course of five years, almost 
at cell the great object of his ambition—to 

creditors every farthing. The amount ranked 
erainet him, in 1826, was ted ; the interest of 
the capital only was un d, but as that was 
passed from by his creditors, and in fact is seldom 
expected in affairs of bankraptey, ho may be consi- 
dered as having squared accounts with the world.— 
‘When we look back on all the circumstances of this 
ase, how noble, how unparalleled does the conduct of 
Sir Walter appear! It is no reflection against others 
to say, that his innate sense of honour presenta a 
singular contrast to the custom of the world in similar 
cases, and that he voluntarily took on himself a bur- 
den which almost all others have shewn themselves 
eager by every means to shake off, ang have done so 
without incurring the slightest censure. Cynics will 
say, perhaps, bee only did his duty: perhaps so,—but 
the melancholy accompaniment to this comment is, 
that he killed Linas Bt the struggle, 

‘When Sir Walter Scott's will was examined it was 
found that he hed perfectly understood the state of 

v 
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mind at least, for all exigencies, It was drawn 

by himself, and is dated 4th February, 1831. It 
enumerates ail his various debts, the half of which 
were then discharged, and the means he calcu- 
lated on for realizing the remainder. He first di- 
rects his executors (his two sons and Mr. Lockhart) 
to sell his moveable property at Abbotsford, (given 
back in 1830, by his creditors, as a present,) to 
his eldest son, at £5000, of which sum £2000 
to be given to Mr. Charles Scott, as much to Miss 
Anne Scott, and the remainder to Mrs, Lockhart, 
to make up her portion (with a like sum given at 
her marriage) to the seme amount as the rest of 
the family. He then directs that the future profits 
of the work, entitled “Tales of a Grandfather,” and 
certain articles inserted in the Annuals, all of which 
wore lately written for his own immediate comfort 
and subsistence, be applied to discharge his debts 
ineurted since the execution of the trust ; the surplus, 
if any, to go to the trust. He next enumerates the 
means which he principally depended on for the 
Payment of all his other debts, First, the new 
edition of his novels, or rathor his share in the profits 
of that edition; then the similar edition of his poems, 
In the event of these being sufficient to discharge 
the debts under the trust, the further profits to go 
towarda the redemption of the heritable bond of 
£10,000, contracted upon the estate of Abbotsford, 
for the support of Archibald Constable and Company ; 
the still furtheg profits, if any, to be divided among 
his family. ‘And if it be thought necessary,” the 
document thus proceeds, “that any biographiosl 
aketch of the author himself to be drawn up, to be 
attached to the said collection, I do request and en= 
treat my affectionate son-in-law, the said John Gibson 
Lockhart, who has, during all his connexion with 
me, shown me the duty and kindness of @ son, to 
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draw up such aketch, in thet matter such let- 
tera, correspondence, and diaries, as shall be found in 
my repositories; and I also request the said John 
Gibson Lockhart to carry on and conclode the 
publication of my poetical works as sbove men~ 
tioned, if I shall leave them incomplete, for beboof of 
the said trust, and also for the same purpose, to 
correct and cut down the Life of Bonaparte to a less 
size, which may be done with » prospect of consider= 
able advantage, or to suggest some competent person 
to do #0; and in general, I name the said John 
Gibson Lockhart, my literary executor, assigning my 
son the said Charles Scott aa his assistant, to spare 
his time as much as possible ;"——a recompense, he 
adds, being rendered to them, either by the trust, or 
by the assignees under this deed. 

Had Scott lived a few years longer, he would have 
enjoyed the gratification of not only paying off the 
interest as well as the capital of his debts, but of 
finding « gradual fortune accumulating to him, with- 
out the necessity of lifting his pen. As it is, there 
is much pleasure in thinking, that those he loved so 
well will enjoy the benefit of his labours. 

The public sentiment elicited by the death of Sir 
Walter Scott, did equal credit to his country and to 
human nature. On the 6th of October, a large 
meeting of noblemen and gentlemen was held in 
Edinburgh, for the purpose of * doing honour to 
the memory of Sir Walter Scott, and of taking mea- 
sures for the erection of some lasting monument 
of the gratitude and imperishable Ssteem of his 
fellow-countrymen.” At this meeting were con- 
gregated individuals of the most opposite political 
opinions, at a time when political difference was 
at the highest; but everything was sunk in the 
immediate object of their assembling, At the 
close of the meeting the subscriptions amounted 
to £1,100 from twenty-four sul ra. His 
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majesty King William IV, immediately afterwards 
subscribed £300; the Queen of Spain sent £20; 
£200 were transmitted by the poor Cansdians; in 
short, contributions poured in from all quarters; and 
the result has been one of the moat 5; id monu- 
ments which the Modern Athens can boast of, and no 
city has more reason than she has to glory in the 
number she contains, 

‘The reader of the foregoing pages will not bs dis- 
pleased we believe, if we should enumerate the 
‘Works of Sir Walter Scott under their different 
descriptions, viz -— 





Poems 14 volumes 

Novels 15 we 

Miscellaneous Works 4a 
181 volumes, 


Besides contributions to Periodicals, which from 
their scattered condition it is impossible to calculate. 

The result of the above enumeration gives a 
return of one hundred and thirty-one volumes of 
original writing from the pen of Sir Walter Scott, 
exclusive of his immense range of correspondence, 
notes, and prefaces to hie last edition of the novels, 
&e. Besides these, his “History of Scotland,” 
“* Letters on Demonology,” “‘ Provincial and Border 
Antiquities,” contributions to the ‘‘ Annual Register,” 
&e, “The copyrights of which compositions being in 
the hands of various parties, thongh belonging to his 
original writings, are not included in the above enu~ 
™ eed anything be added f of the prolifie 

anything aa of 

ran versatile talents of “ Wizard of the 
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Resexcrix@ the mansion of Abbotaford itvelf—the 

humble successor of Cartleyhole—the most minute 

detail of the architecture and plenishing of this 

singular abode is that of Scott's trans-atlantic 

apher, Mr, Leke. It is indeed almogt fnven- 

and we will make no spology for transcribing 

that portion of it referring more particularly to the 
internal stracture and furnishing of the building. 

‘Not being akilled in the technical tongue of the 

architects, I Teave to decline describing the 


in front, as I paced it; was built at two different 
onsets; has a tall tower at either end, the one not 
the least like the other; presents sundry zig-ragged 
gables to the eye; a myriad of indentions and para- 
pets and machicolated eves; and fantastic water- 
Saas’ labelled windows, not a few of them painted 

3 gtoups of right Elizabethan ¢himneys; bal- 
conies of divers fashions, grester and lesser; stones 
carved with heraldries innumersble let in hore and 
thore in the wall; and a very noble projecting gate- 
way, a fac-simile, I am told, of that appertaining to 
8 certain dilapidated royal . From this porch~ 
way which is spacious airy, quite open to the 
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elements in front, end adorned with some enormous 
petrified stag-horns overbead you are admitted by a 
pair of folding-doors into the hall, and an imposing 
coup @ ail the first glimpse of the poet's interior 
does present. ‘The lofty windows, only two in num~ 
ber, being wholly covered with costs-of-armu, the 
place sppears as dark as the twelfth century on your 
Sirst entrance from noonday; but the delicious cool- 
ness of the atmosphere is Inxury enough for «minute 
or two; and by degrees your eyes get accustomed to 
the effect of those ‘storied panes,’ and you are satis~ 
fied that you stand in ono of the most picturesque of 
apartments, The hall is, I should guess, ‘about forty 
fost long, by twenty in height and breadth. The 
yal are of scly carve oa mont past of i sxeeed 
ly dark, and brought, it sppears, v) 
ey. of Danfermline: the roof a series of pointed 
arches of the same, each beam nting in the centre 
sahiold of arms richly : of these shields there 
are sixteen, enough to bear all the quarterings of & 
perfect pedigros if the could show them ; but on 
the maternal side (at the extremity,) there are two 
or three blanks (of the same sort which made Louis 
Je Grand unhappy,) which have been covered with 
sketches of Cloudland, and equipped with the appro- 
Ptiate motto, ‘Nox alts velat!’ The shields properly 
‘Alled up are distinguished ones ; the descent of Scott 
of Harden on one side, and Rutherford of that ilk on 
the other, ‘There is a door at the eastern end, over 
and around which the baronet has placed another 
wories of escute which I looked on with at least 
as much respect; they are the momorials of his 
Immediate personal connexions, the bearings of his 
friends and companions, All around the comica of 
‘thie noble room, there runs » continued series of 
Diasoned abielda, of another sortstil ; at the contre of 
one end, I saw the bloody heart of Dougles; and oppo- 
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site to that the royal lion of Scotland,—-and between 
the ribs there is an inscription in black letter, which 
I, after some trials, read, and of which I wish I had 
‘had sense enongh to take a copy. To the bestof my 
recollection, the words are not unlike these: ‘ These 
‘be the coat armories of the clannis and chief men of 
mame, wha keepit the marchys of Scotlande in the 
auld tyme for the kinge. Trewe ware they in their 
tyme, and in their defense God them defendyt.’ 
There are from thirty to forty shields thus distinguished. 
~Douglas, Sonlis, Buccleugh, Maxwell, Johnstoune, 
@lendinning, Herries, Rutherford, Kerr, Elliot, 
Pringle, Home, and all the other heroes, as you may 
ess, of the horder minstrelsy. The floor of this 
i is black and white marble, from the Hebrides, 
Wrought lozengewise ; and the upper walls are come 
Pletely hung with arms and armour. Two full suits 
splendid steel occupy niches at the eastern end by 
themuelves; the one an English suit of Henry the 
Tifth’s time, the other an Italian, not quite so old. 
‘The variety of cuirasses, black and white, plain and 
ulptured is endless; helmets are in equal profusion ; 
stirrups and spurs, of every fantasy, dangle above and 
telow them; and there are swords of every order, 
the enormous two-handed weapon with which 

the Swiss peasants dared to withstand the speare of 
te Austrian chivalry, to the claymore of the ‘forty~ 
fre,’ and the rapier of Dettingen. Indeed, I might 
q@me still lower, for, among other spoila, I saw 
Tolish lances, gathered by the author of ‘ Paul’s Let- 
tamu,’ on the field of Waterloo, and a gomplete suit of 
chain mai] taken‘off the corpse of one of Tippoo's body- 
guard at Seringapatam. A series of German execo- 
tpnere’ swords was inter alia pointed out to me; on 
the blade of one of which I made out the arms of 
Augsburg, anda legend which may be thus rendered : 
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Dust, when I strike to dust : from sleeplats grave, 
‘Sweet Jere, stoop, a stn-stalned soul to save.” 


iam there is n0 6 of this curious col- 
lection. Sir Walter capawaan one himeelf, for my 
cicerone informs me there is some particular history 
attached to almost every piece in it, and known in 
detail to nobody but himself, ‘Stepping westward,’ 
as Wordsworth says, ‘from this hall, you find yourself 
in a narrow low arched room, which runs quite ecross 
the house, having a blazoned window again at either 
extremity, and filled all over with smaller pieces of 
armour and weapons, such as swords, firelocks, spears, 
arrows, darts, daggers, &c, Here are the pieces 
esteemed most precious by reason of their histories 
reg tively. I saw, among the rest, Rob Roy's gan} 
with his initials, R.M.C., ic., Robert Mac; 
‘Campbell, round the touch-hole; the blunderbuss 
Hoper, a present to Sir Walter from his friend Sit 
Humphrey Davy; a most magnificent sword, 9} 
ily mounted, the gift of Charles the Fing 
tothe great Montrose, and having the arma of Princé 
Henry worked on the hilt; the hunting bottle of 
bonnie king Jamie; Bonaparte’s pistols, (found ix 
his carriage at Waterloo, I believe) cum multis “_ 
A should have mentioned that stag-horns and bulls’ 
horns (the petrified relics of the old mountait 
monster, I mean,) and so forth, are 
in great abundance above all the door-ways of thes 
armories; and that in one corner, a dark one as i} 
ought to be, there is a complete assortment of thi 
Scottish instruments of torture, not forgetting thi 
very thumbiekins under which cardinal Carstairs di 
‘not flinch ,and the more terrific iron crown of Wit 
the martyr, being a sort of barred head~pi 
screwed on the victim at the stake, to prevent hil 
from crying alondin his agony. In short, 
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can be no doubt that, like Grose of merry memory, 
the mighty Minstrel, 


‘These relics of other, and for the most part darker 
years, ate disposed, however, with so much grace 
and elegance, that I donbt if Mr. John Hope himself 
would find anything to quarrel with in the beautiful 
apartments, which contain them. The smeller of 
these opens to the drawing-room om one side, and. 
the dining-room on the other, and is fitted up with 
low divans rather than sofas; 00 a5 to make, I doubt 
not, a most agreeable sitting-room when the apart+ 
ments are occupied. In the hal], when the weather 
is hot, the baronet is accustomed to dine; and « 
gallant refectory, no question, it must make. A 
ponderous chandelier of painted glass swings fro: 
the roof; and the chimney-piece (the design copied 
from the stone-work of the Abbot's Stall at Melrose), 
would hold rafters enough for » Christmas fire of the 
good old times. Were the company anitably attired, 
dinner party here would look like a scene in the 
* Myateriea of Udolpho.’ 

“ Beyond the smaller, or rather, I should say, 
the narrower srmory, lies the dining-parlour proper, 
however; and though there is nothing Udolphoish 
here, yet I can well believe that, when lighted up, 
and the curtains drawn at night, the place may give 
Bo bad notion of the private anuggery of some lofty 
lord abbot of the time of the Canterbury Tales. The 
room is a very handsome one, with a low and very 
richly carved roof of dark oak against a huge pro- 
jocting low window, and the dais elevated more ma- 
jorum the ornaments of the roof, niches for lamps, 


&e.; and, in short, all the minor details are, I be- 
Heve, sac similes after Melrose. The walls are hung 
in erimaon, but almost entirely covered with pictures, 
of which the most remarkable are—the parliamentary 
general, Lord Essex, a fall length on horseback; the 
Duke of Monmouth, by Lely; a capital Hogarth, by 
himself; Prior and Gay, both by Jervas; and the 
head of Mary Queen of Scots, in a charger, ‘painted 
‘by Amias Canrood the day after the decapitation at 
Fotheringay, and sent some years ago as @ present to 
Sir Walter from a Prussian nobleman, in whose family 
ithad been for more than two centuries. It is a most 
death-like performance, and the countenance answers 
well enough to the coins of the unfortunate beauty, 
though not at all to any of the portraits I have ha 
pened to see. I believe there is no doubt as to the 
authenticity of this most curious picture. Among 
various family pictures, 1 noticed parteularly Sir 
‘Walter's great grandfather, the old cavalier men- 
tioned in.one of the epistles in Marmion, who let his 
beard grow after the execution of Charles the First, 
and who here appears accordingly, with a most vene- 
rable appendage of silver whiteness, reaching even 
unto his girdle. This old gentleman’s son hangs 
close to him; and had it not been for the costume, 
&c., I should have taken it for the portrait of Sir 
‘Walter himself. It is very like the common portraits 
of the poet, though certainly not like either Sir 

Lawrence's picture, or Chantrey's bust. 
There is also a very splendid full-length of Lucy 
‘Waters, mother,to the Duke of Monmouth; and an 
oval, capitally painted, of Anne, Duchess of Buc- 
elengh, the same who, 


#Ta pride at youth, in besuty's bloom, 
‘Had wopt car Monmouth’s Moody tomb.’ 
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All the furniture of this room is of massive Gothic 
oak; and, as said before, when it is fairly lit up, 
and plate and glass set forth, it must needs have a 
xichly and luxuriously antique aspect. Beyond and 
alongside are narrowish passages, which make one 
fancy one’s self in the penetralia of some dim old 
monastery ; for roofs and walls and windows (square, 
round, and oval alike) are sculptured in stone, after 
the richest relics of Melrose and Roslin Chapel. 
One of these leads to a charming breakfast-room, 
which looks to the Tweed on one side, and towards 
Yarrow and Ettrick on the other: a cheerful room 
fitted up wih novels, romances, and poetry, 1 could 
perceive at one end; and the other walls covered 
thick and thicker with a most valuable and beautiful 
collection of water-colour drawings, chiefly by Turner 
and Thomson of Duddingstone; the designs, in 
short, for the magnificent work entitled ‘ Provincial 
Antiquities of Scotland!’ There is one very grand 
oil painting over the chimney-piece, Fastcastle, by 
Thomeon, alias the Wolf's Crag of the Bride of Lam- 
mermoor, ons of the most majestic and melancholy 
sea-pieces I ever saw; and some large black and 
white drawings of the Vision of Don Roderick, by 
Sir James Stewart of Allanton (whose illastrations of 
‘Marmion and Mazeppa you have seen or heard of,) 
are at one end of the parlour. Tho room iv cram- 
med with queer cabinets and boxes, and in a niche there 
is a bust of old Henry Mackenzie, by Joseph of Edin~ 
burgh. Returning towards the armory, you have, on 
ane side of a most religious looking corridor, a small 
greenhowe with a fountain playing before it —the 
very fountain that in days of yore graced the cross of 
Edinburgh, and used to flow with claret at the coro~ 
nation of the Stuarte—a pretty design, and astanding 
monument of the darbarity of modern innovation. 
From the small armory you pass, 2s I said before, 
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into the drawing-room, 8 a large, I lofty, and spiced 
salon, with antique ebony furniture and crimson silk 
hangings, cabinets, china, and mirrors, quanium suff, 
and some portraits ; among the rest, glorious John 
Dryden, by Sir Peter Lely, with his grey hairs float- 
= eset in a most Fiorarenane le, eyes full of 
us, presenting the old bard, I take it, in one of 
those ‘trenton oods" in which we have it om 
record he appeared when interrupted in the midst 
of his ‘ Alexander's Feast.’ From this you pass into 
the largest of all the apartments, the library, which, 
I must say, is really a noble room. It is an oblong 
of some fifty feet by thirty, with a projection in the 
centre, opposite the fire-place, terminating in a grand 
bow-window, fitted ? with books also, and, in fact, 
constituting @ sort of chapel to the church. The 
roof is of carved oak again—a very rich pattern—I 
believe chiefly a la Roslin—and the book-evsea, which 
‘are aluo of richly carved oak, reach high up the walls 
all round. The collection amounts, in this room, to 
ome fifteen or twenty thousand volumes, arranged 
according to their subjects: British history and an- 
tiquities filling the whole of the chief wall; English 
poetry and drama, classics and miscellanies, one end ; 
Foreign literature, chiefly French and German, the 
other. The cases on the side opposite the fire are 
wired and locked, as containing articles very precious 
and very portable. One consisting entirely of books 
and MSS. relating to the insurrections of 1715 and 
1745; snd another (within the recess of the low 
vee lise oun: de re magica, both of these 
being, (I am told, and can well believe,) in their 
several ways, collections of the rarest curiosity. My 
ciceroni pointed out, in one corner, a magnificent set 
of Montfsucon, ten volumes folio, bound in the 
Tichest manner in scarlet, and stamped with the 
royal arms, the gift of his present majesty. There 
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are few living authors of whose works presentation 
copies are not to be found here. My friend showed 
me inscriptions of that sort in, I believe, overy 
European dialect extant. The books aro all in 
prime condition, and bindings that would satisfy Mr. 
Dibdin. The only picture is Sir Walter's eldest son, 
in Hussar uniform, and holding his horse, by Allan of 
Edinburgh, a noble portait, over the fire-place ; and 
the only bust is that of Shakespeare, from the Ayvon~ 
monument, i: malt niche in the centre of the east. 
side. Onarich stand of porphyry, in one corner, 
reposes a tall silver urn filled with bones from the 
Piresus, and bearing the inseription, ‘Given by 
George Gordon, Lord Byron, to Sir Walter Scott, 
Bart.’ It contained the letter which accompanied the 
gift till lately: it has disappeared; no one guesses 
‘who took it, but whoever he was, as my guide ob- 
served, he must have been a thief for thieving’s sake 
truly, as he durst no more exhibit this autograph than 
tip himself a bare bodkin. Sad infamous tourist, in« 
deed! Although I sew abundance of comfortable 
looking deaks and arm-chairs, yet this room svemed 
rather too large and fine for work, and I found sc- 
cordingly after passing a double pair of doors, that 
there was a sanctum within and beyond this library. 
And here, you may believe, was not to me the least 
interesting though by no means the most splendid part. 
of the suite. 

“The lion's own den proper, then, is a room of 
about five and twenty feet square, by twenty feet high, 
containing of what is properly called fugniture, nothing 
but a small writing-table in the centre, a plain arm- 
ehair covered with black leather—s very comfortable 
Sista though, for J reg it—and a aingle chair besides, 

in symptoms that this ia no place for company. 
‘On either aide of the fire place there are shelves filled, 
with duodecimos and books of reference, chiefly, of 
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course, folios; but except these there are no books 
save the contents of a light gallery which runs round 
three sides of the room, and is reached by a hanging 
stair of carved oak in one corner. There are only 
two portraits, an original of the beautiful and melan- 
choly head of Claverhouse, and a small full-length of 
Rob Roy. Various little antique cabinets stand 
round about, each having a bust on it: Stothard’s 
Canterbury Pilgrims are on the mantel-pieco ; and in 
one corner J saw a collection of really useful weapons, 
thoes of the forest craft, to wit—axes and bills, and 
ao forth, of every calibre. There is only ene window 
pieroed in a very thick wall, so that the place is rather 
sombre ; the literary work of the gallery overhead 
harmonizes with the books well. It is 2 very com- 
fortable looking room, and very unlike any other I 
ever was in, I should not forget some Highland 
claymores, clustered round a target over the Canter- 
‘bury people, nor a writing-box of carved wood lined 
with crimson velvet, and fornished with silver plate 
of right venerable aspect, which looked as if it might 
have beon the implement of old Chaucer himself, but 
which, from the arms on the lid, must have belonged 
to some Italian prince of the days of Leo the Magni- 
ficent at the furthest. 

“The view of the Tweed from all the principle 
apartments is beautiful. You look out from among 
bowers, over a lawn of sweet turf, upon the clearest 
of all streams, fringed with the wildest of birch woods, 
and backed with the green hills of Ettrick Forest. 
The reat you must imagine. Altogether the place 
destined to receive so many pilgrimages, contain 
within itself beauties not unworthy of its associations. 
Few poets ever inhabited such a place; and none, 
ere now, ever created one.” 

From this lively and poetical description, our readers 
will be able to form some ides of the internal appear- 
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ance of Abbotsford, but it would occupy volumes to 
enumerate all the curiosities which were there con~ 
gregated from every quarter of the habitable globo. 
Whilst residing at Abbotsford—and not a day, not 
an hour #8 we have observed did he remain in town 
when he could escape from it—he seemed so con- 
stantly engaged in superintending his agricultural 
and planting operations during the earlier pet of the 
day, and with company in the evening, that it ap- 
1d impossible he could find leisure for the come 
Position of those works which were keeping the whole 
world in a state of continued excitation. His habits, 
however, were methodical. He usually commenced 
writing about seven o'clock in the morning, and cons 
tinued at his desk, bating the interval of breakfast, 
till one or two in the afternoon ; then shaved, dressed 
and went out to superintend his improvements, 
The evening he dedicated solely to amusement, 
either in reading, listening to his daughter play- 
ing on the harp, or piano-forte, or in entertaining 
sompany—the latter of which, indeed, he was seldom 
without. By this uniform system of economising 
his time, he managed to write, on an average, to 
the amount of sixteen pages of print per day. 
‘When he rode out, Scott was usually dressed in 9 
short green coat, wide trousers, and stout shoes; and 
he bestrode a stout poney fitted for climbing the braes, 
and from which he could dismount and get up again 
with ease. He was always attended by two favourite 
stag-hounds—very fine animals—one of which, called 
Maiden, was 2 present from “ the last of all the chiefs 
tains” the late Glengary. To those employed on his 
grounds he always spoke in the most kindly and fa~ 
miliar terms ; r assuming the haughty part of the 
patron and master, bat addressing them with the 
frankness of a friend. The consequence was that he 
‘was universally beloved by his inferiors, equally by 
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those dependant on himself, and all in the surround- 
ing district, He was rather impatient, however, of 
Promiscuous intruders on his property, and Istterly 
amanifested the usual aristocratic Prejudice against 
poachers ; but we have never heard of his prosecuting 
any one, contenting himeelf with ordering the tres- 
Passer to quit his domain, Scott was proud of his 
self-acquired acres, and in one sense he might well be 
#0, secing that he had, within a few years, from the 
‘unassisted stores of his own ingenuity, and the pro~ 
‘fits of his literary labours, literally converted a wild 
district of barren and unsheltered moorland, into = 
rich scene of romantic beauty and repose.” It is little 
wonder, therefore, that he watched with a sort of pa- 
ternal jealousy over the welfare of this self-created 

It has been calculated that the estate of Ab- 
boteford, which brings in scarcely £700 a-year, must 
have cost Sir ‘Walter's Scott upwards of £50,000. 
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